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1600. 

During  this  summer  the  kingdom  enjoyed  an  un- 
usual tranquillity.  The  clergy  after  many  struggles 
were  brought  under  great  subjection;  the  Popish 
earls  were  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours  by 
the  authority  of  parliament,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  church ;  the  rest  of  the  nobles  were  at  peace 
among  themselves,  and  obedient  to  the  royal  autho- 
rity;  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  security,  the  King's 
life  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger  by  a  conspi- 
racy altogether  unexpected  and  almost  inexplicable. 
The  authors  of  it  were  John  Ruthven,  Earl  of  Gow- 
rie,  and  his  brother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  Earl 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1584.  Nature  had 
adorned  both  these  young  men,  especially  the  elder 
brother,  with  many  accomplishments,  to  which  edu- 
cation had  added  its  most  elegant  improvements. 
More  learned  than  is  usual  among  persons  of  their 
rank ;  more  religious  than  is  common  at  their  age 
of  life ;  generous,  brave,  popular ;  their  countrymen, 
far  from  thinking  them  capable  of  any  atrocious 
crime,  conceived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their 
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early  virtues.  Notwithstanding' all  tliese  noble  qua- 
lities, some  ui»'kno\v.n  iiittivc  e'ngai;cd  ihem  in  a 
conspiracy,  which,  if  we  adiiere  co  the  account  com- 
monly received,  must  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as 
one  of  the  most  wicked,  as  well  as  one  of  the  worst 
concerted,  of  which  history  makes  any  mention. 

On  tlie  5th  of  August,  as  the  King,  w  ho  resided 
during  the  hunting  season  in  his  palace  of  Falkland, 
was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the  morning  he 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with 
an  air  of  great  importance,  told  the  King  that  the 
evening  before  he  had  met  an  unknown  man  of  a 
suspicious  aspect  walking  alone  in  a  by-path  near 
his  brother's  house  at  Perth  ;  and,  on  searching  him, 
had  found  under  his  cloak  a  pot  filled  with  a  great 
c^uantity  of  foreign  gold ;  that  he  had  immediately 
seized  both  him  and  his  treasure,  and,  without  com- 
municating the  matter  to  any  person,  had  kept  him 
confined  and  bound  in  a  solitary  house ;  and  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  such  a  singular  event 
first  of  all  to  his  Majesty.  James  immediately  sus- 
pected this  unknown  person  to  be  a  seminary  priest 
supplied  with  foreign  coin  in  order  to  excite  new  com- 
motions in  the  kingdom ;  and  resolved  to  empower 
the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  call  the  person  before 
them,  and  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  story.  Ruthven  violently  opposed  this  resolution, 
and  with  many  arguments  urged  the  King  to  ride 
directly  to  Perth  and  examine  the  matter  in  person. 
Meanwhile  the  chase  began ;  and  .James,  notwith- 
standing his  passion  for  that  amusement,  could  not 
help  ruminating  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  tale, 
and  on  Ruthven's  importunity.  At  last  he  called 
him,  and  promised  when  the  sport  was  over  to  set 
out  for  Perth.  The  chase,  however,  continued  long; 
and  Ruthven,  who  all  the  while  kept  close  by  the 
King,  was  still  urging  him  to  make  haste.  At  the 
death  of  the  buck  he  would  not  allow  James  to  stay 
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till  a  fresh  horse  was  broug^ht  him  ;  and  observing 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  preparing 
to  accompany  the  King,  he  entreated  him  to  coun- 
termand them.  This  James  refused;  and  though 
Ruthven's  impatience  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  the 
apparent  perturbation  in  his  whole  behaviour,  raised 
some  suspicions  in  his  mind  ;  yet  his  own  curiosity, 
and  Ruthven's  solicitations,  prevailed  on  him  to  set 
out  for  Perth.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
Ruthven  rode  forward  to  inform  his  brother  of  the 
King's  arrival,  though  he  had  already  dispatched  two 
messengers  for  that  purpose.  At  a  litde  distance 
from  the  town,  the  Earl,  attended  by  several  of  the 
citizens,  met  the  King,  who  had  only  twenty  persons 
in  his  train.  No  preparations  were  made  for  the 
King's  entertainment;  the  Earl  appeared  pensive 
and  embarrassed,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  atone,  by 
his  courtesy  or  hospitality,  for  the  bad  fare  with  which 
he  treated  his  guests.  When  the  King's  repast  was 
over,  his  attendants  were  led  to  dine  in  another  room, 
and  he  being  left  almost  alone,  Ruthven  whispered 
him  that  now  was  the  time  to  go  to  the  chamber 
where  the  unknown  person  was  kept.  James  com- 
manded him  to  bring  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  along  with 
them  :  but  instead  of  that,  Ruthven  ordered  him  not 
to  follow :  and  conducting  the  King  up  a  staircase, 
and  then  through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of 
which  he  locked  behind  him,  led  him  at  last  into  a 
small  study  in  which  there  stood  a  man  clad  in 
armour,  with  a  sword  and  dagger  by  his  side.  The 
King,  who  expected  to  have  found  one  disarmed 
and  bound,  started  at  the  sight,  and  inquired  if  this 
was  the  person ;  but  Ruthven,  snatching  the  dagger 
from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  and  holding  it 
to  the  King's  breast,  '"  Remember,"  said  he,  "  how 
unjustly  my  father  suffered  by  your  command  ;  you 
are  now  ray  prisoner;  submit  to  my  disposal  with- 
out resistance  or  outcry ;  or  this  dagger  shall  instantly 
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aveng^e  his  blood."  James  expostulated  with  Ilutii- 
ven,  entreated,  and  flattered  him.  The  man  whom 
he  found  in  the  study  stood  all  the  while  tremblinj^ 
and  dismayed,  without  courao:e  either  to  aid  the  Kinj^ 
or  to  second  his  aggressor.  Ruthven  protested  that 
if  the  Kino^  raised  no  outcry  his  life  should  be  safe ; 
and  moved  l)y  some  unknown  reason,  retired  in 
order  to  call  his  brother,  leaving  to  the  man  in 
armour  the  care  of  the  King,  whom  he  bound  by 
oath  not  to  make  any  noise  during  his  absence. 

While  the  King  was  in  this  dangerous  situation, 
his  attendants  growing  impatient  to  know  whither 
he  had  retired,  one  of  Gowrie's  domestics  entered 
the  room  hastily  and  told  them  that  the  King  had 
just  rode  away  towards  Falkland.  All  of  them 
rushed  out  into  the  street ;  and  the  Earl,  in  the 
utmost  hurry,  called  for  their  horses.  But  by  this 
time  his  brother  had  returned  to  the  King,  and 
swearing  that  now  there  was  no  remedy  he  must 
die,  otiered  to  bind  his  hands.  Unarmed  as  James 
was,  he  scorned  to  submit  to  that  indignity ;  and 
closing  with  the  assassin,  a  .fierce  struggle  ensued. 
The  man  in  armour  stood,  as  formerly,  amazed  and 
motionless ;  and  the  King,  dragging  Ruthven  towards 
a  window  which  during  his  absence  he  had  persuaded 
the  person  with  whom  he  was  left  to  open,  cried  with 
a  wild  and  affrighted  voice,  "  Treason !  Treason ! 
Help !  I  am  murdered  I"  His  attendants  heard  and 
knew  the  voice,  and  saw  at  the  window  a  hand  which 
grasped  the  King's  neck  w  ith  violence.  They  flew 
with  precipitation  to  his  assistance.  Lennox  and 
Mar,  with  the  greater  number,  ran  up  the  principal 
staircase,  where  they  found  all  the  doors  shut,  w  hich 
they  battered  with  the  utmost  fury,  endeavouring  to 
burst  them  open.  But  Sir  John  Ramsey,  entering 
by  a  back-stair  which  led  to  the  apartment  where 
the  King  was,  found  the  door  open ;  and  rushing 
u])on  Ruthven,  who  was  still  struggling  with   the 
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King-,  struck  him  twice  with  his  dag'p;er,  and  thrust 
him  towards  the  staircase,  where  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
and  Sir  Hugh  Herries  met  and  killed  him  ;  he  cry- 
ing with  his  last  breath,  "  Alas !  1  am  not  to  blame 
for  this  action.'^  During  this  scuffle  the  man  who 
had  been  concealed  in  the  study  escaped  unobserved. 
Together  with  Ramsey,  Erskine,  and  Herries,  one 
Wilson,  a  footman,  entered  the  room  where  the 
King  was,  and  before  they  had  time  to  shut  the  door 
Gowrie  rushed  in  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand, 
followed  by  seven  of  his  attendants  well  armed,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  threatened  them  all  with  instant 
death.  They  immediately  thrust  the  King  into  the 
little  study,  and  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  en- 
countered the  Earl.  Notwithstanding  the  inequality 
of  numbers.  Sir  John  Ramsey  pierced  Gowrie 
through  the  heart,  and  he  fell  down  dead  without 
uttering  a  word ;  his  followers,  having  received  seve- 
ral wounds,  immediately  fled.  Three  of  the  King's 
defenders  were  likewise  hurt  in  the  conflict.  A 
dreadful  noise  continued  still  at  the  opposite  door, 
where  many  persons  laboured  in  vain  to  force  a  pas- 
sage ;  and  the  King  being  assured  that  they  were 
Lennox,  INlar,  and  his  other  friends,  it  was  opened 
on  the  inside.  They  ran  to  the  King,  whom  they 
unexpectedly  found  safe,  with  transports  of  congra- 
tulation ;  and  he,  falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his 
attendants  around  him,  offered  solemn  thanks  to 
God  for  such  a  wonderful  deliverance.  The  danger, 
however,  was  not  yet  over.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  whose  provost  Gowrie  was,  and  by  whom  he 
was  extremely  beloved,  hearing  the  fate  of  the  two 
brothers,  ran  to  their  arms,  and  surrounded  the 
house,  threatening  revenge,  with  many  insolent  and 
opprobrious  speeches  against  the  King.  James  en- 
deavoured to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude  by  speak- 
ing to  them  from  the  window ;  he  admitted  their 
magistrates  into  the  house;  related  to  them  all  the 
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circumstances  of  the  fact;  and  tlieir  fury  subsiding 
by  degrees  they  dispersed.  On  searching  the  Earl's 
pockets  for  papers  tliat  might  discover  his  designs 
and  accomplices,  nothing  was  found  but  a  small 
parchment  bag,  full  of  magical  characters  and  words 
of  enchantment;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  account 
of  the  conspiracy  published  by  the  King,  "  while 
these  were  about  him  the  wound  of  which  he  died 
bled  not;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  away  the 
blood  gushed  out  in  great  abundance."  After  all 
the  dangerous  adventures  of  this  busy  day,  the  King 
returned  in  the  evening  to  Falkland,  having  com- 
mitted the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  to  the 
custody  of  the  magistrates  of  Perth. 

Notwithstanding  the  minute  detail  which  the  King 
gave  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  the  motives  which  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  attempt  an  action  so  detestable,  the  end 
they  had  in  view,  and  the  accomplices  on  whose  aid 
they  depended,  were  altogether  unknown.  The 
words  of  Ruthven  to  the  King  gave  some  grounds 
to  think  that  the  desire  of  revenging  their  father's 
death  had  instigated  them  to  this  attempt.  But 
whatever  injuries  their  father  had  suffered,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  they  could  impute  them  to 
the  King,  whose  youth,  as  well  as  his  subjection  at 
that  time  to  the  violence  of  a  faction,  exempted  him 
from  being  the  object  of  resentment,  on  account 
of  actions  which  were  not  done  by  his  command. 
James  had  even  endeavoured  to  repair  the  wrongs 
which  the  father  had  suffered  by  benefits  to  his 
children  ;  and  Gowrie  himself,  sensible  of  his  favour, 
had  acknowledged  it  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  gratitude.  Three  of  tlie  Earls  attendants,  being 
convicted  of  assisting  him  in  this  assault  on  the 
King's  servants,  w  ere  executed  at  Perth ;  but  they 
could  give  no  light  into  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  their  master  to  an  action  so  repugnant  to 
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these  acknowledgements.  Diligent  search  was  made 
for  the  person  concealed  in  the  study,  and  from  him 
great  discoveries  were  expected.  But  Andrew  Hen- 
derson, the  Earl's  steward,  who  upon  a  promise  of 
pardon  confessed  himself  to  be  the  man,  was  as 
much  a  stranger  to  his  master's  design  as  the  rest; 
and  though  placed  in  the  study  by  Gowrie's  com- 
mand, he  did  not  even  know  for  what  end  that 
station  had  been  assigned  him.  The  whole  trans- 
action remained  as  impenetrably  dark  as  ever ;  and 
the  two  brothers,  it  was  concluded,  had  concerted 
their  scheme  without  either  confidant  or  accomplice, 
with  unexampled  secrecy  as  well  as  wickedness. 

An  accident  no  less  strange  than  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  story,  and  which  happened  nine  years 
after,  discovered  that  this  opinion,  however  plausible, 
was  ill  founded ;  and  that  the  two  brothers  had  not 
carried  on  their  machinations  all  alone.  One  Sprot, 
a  notary,  having  whispered  among  several  persons 
that  he  knew  some  secrets  relating  to  Gowrie's  con- 
spiracy, the  privy  council  thought  the  matter  worthy 
of  their  attention,  and  ordered  him  to  be  seized.  His 
confession  was  partly  voluntary  and  partly  forced 
from  him  by  torture.  According  to  his  account, 
Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  gentleman  of  an  opulent  for- 
tune, but  of  dissolute  morals,  was  privy  to  all  Gow- 
rie's intentions,  and  an  accomplice  in  his  crimes. 
Mr.  Ruthven,  he  said,  had  frec^uent  interviews  with 
Logan  in  order  to  concert  the  plan  of  their  opera- 
tions; the  Earl  had  corresponded  with  him  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  one  Bour,  Logan's  confidant, 
was  trusted  with  the  secret,  and  carried  the  letters 
between  them.  Both  Logan  and  Bour  were  now 
dead.  But  Sprot  aflSrmed  that  he  had  read  letters 
written  both  by  Gowrie  and  Logan  on  that  occasion; 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  testimony,  several  of  Lo- 
gan's letters,  which  a  curiosity  fatal  to  himself  had 
prompted  Sprot  to  steal  from  among  Bonr's  papers. 
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were  produced'.  These  wen;  ectnipiired  hy  llie  privy 
council  with  papers  of  liOo^an's  handwriting,  and  the 
resemblance  was  manifest.  Persons  of  undoubted 
credit,  and  well  qualified  to  judj^e  of  the  matter, 
examined  them  and  swore  to  tiieir  authenticity. 
Death  itself  did  not  exempt  Lop^an  from  prosecution ; 
his  bones  were  dui^  up  and  tried  for  hio^h  treason, 
and,  by  a  sentence  equally  odious  and  illegal-,  his 

'  Logan's  letters  were  five  in  number  :  one  to  Bour,  another 
to  Gowrie,  and  three  of  tliem  without  any  direction  ;  nor  could 
Sprot  discover  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  writ- 
ten. Logan  gives  him  the  appellation  of  Right  Honourahle.  It 
appears  from  this,  however,  and  from  other  words  in  the  letter, 
Grom.  95,  that  there  were  several  persons  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 
The  date  of  the  first  letter  is  July  18th.  Mr.  Ruthven  had  com- 
municated the  matter  to  Logan  only  five  days  before.  Ibid.  It 
appears  from  the  original  summons  of  forfaulture  against  Logan's 
heirs,  that  Bour,  though  he  had  letters  addressed  to  him  with 
regard  to  a  conspiracy  equally  dangerous  and  important,  was  so 
illiterate  that  he  could  not  read.  "  Jacobus  Bour,  literarum 
prorsus  ignarus,  dicti  Georgii  opera  in  legendis  omnibus  scriptis 
ad  eum  missis,  vel  pertinentibus  utebatur."  This  is  altogether 
strange  ;  and  nothing  but  the  capricious  character  of  Logan  can 
account  for  his  choosing  such  a  confidant. 

-  By  the  Roman  law,  persons  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son might  be  tried  even  after  death.  This  practice  was  adopted 
by  the  Scots  without  any  limitation,  Pari.  1540,  c.  69.  But  the 
unlimited  exercise  of  this  power  was  soon  conceived  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  and  the  crown  was  laid  under  proper  restrictions,  by  an 
act  A.  D.  1542,  which  has  never  been  printed.  The  words  of  it 
are,  "  And  because  the  said  lords  (i.  e.  the  lords  of  articles)  think 
the  said  act  (viz.  in  1540)  too  general,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
barons  in  the  realm,  therefore  statutes  and  ordains  that  the  said 
act  shall  have  no  place  in  time  coming,  but  against  the  heirs  of 
them  that  notoriously  commit  or  shall  commit  lese  majesty  against 
the  King's  person,  against  the  realm  for  averting  the  same,  and 
against  them  that  shall  happen  to  betray  the  King's  army  al- 
lenarly,  and  being  notoriously  known  in  their  time  :  and  the  heirs 
of  these  persons  to  be  called  and  judged  within  five  years  after 
the  decease  of  the  said  persons  committers  of  the  said  crimes  : 
and  the  said  time  being  by-past,  the  said  heirs  never  to  be  pur- 
sued for  the  same."  The  sentence  against  Logan  violated  this 
statute  in  two  particulars.   He  was  not  notoriously  known  during 
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lands  were  forfeited  and  his  posterity  declared  in- 
famous. Sprot  was  condemned  to  be  hang-ed  for 
misprision  of  treason.  He  adhered  to  his  confession 
to  the  last,  and  having;-  promised  on  the  scaffold  to 
give  the  spectators  a  sig^n  in  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  deposed,  he  thrice  clapped  his  hands 
after  he  was  thrown  off  the  ladder  by  the  executioner^. 

Lis  life  to  be  an  accomplice  in  tlie  crime  for  whicli  he  was  tried  v 
and  liis  heir  was  called  in  question  more  than  five  jears  after  his 
death.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  statute  seems  not  to  have  been 
attended  to  in  the  parliament  which  forfeited  Logan.  Another 
singular  circumstance  deserves  notice.  As  it  is  a  maxim  of  jus- 
tice that  no  person  can  be  tried  in  absence  ;  and  as  lawyers  are 
always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  often  absurd  in  their  devices 
for  preserving  them,  they  contrived  that,  in  any  process  against 
a  dead  person,  his  corpse  or  bones  shall  be  presented  at  the  bar. 
Examples  of  this  occur  frequently  in  the  Scottish  history.  After 
the  battle  of  Corrichie,  the  dead  body  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  was 
presented  in  parliament,  before  sentence  oi  for  fault  lire  was  pro- 
nounced against  him.  For  the  same  reason  the  bodies  of  Gowrie 
and  nis  brother  were  preserved,  in  order  that  they  migiit  be  pro- 
duced in  parliament.  Logan's  bones,  in  compliance  with  the  same 
rule,  were  dug  up.  Mackeuz.  Crim.  Lasv,  Book  i.  Tit.  6.  §  22. 
^  It  appears  that  Archbishop  Spotswood  was  present  at  the 
execution  of  Sprot,  Crom,  115,  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  given 
no  credit  to  his  discoveries.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
him  is  remarkable  :  "  W  hether  or  not  I  should  mention  the  ar- 
raignment and  execution  of  George  Sprot,  who  suffered  at  Edin- 
burgh, I  am  doubtful.  His  confession,  though  voluntary  and 
constant,  carrying  small  probability.  The  man  deposed,  &c. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  very  fiction,  and  a  mere  invention  of  the  man's 
own  brain,  for  neither  did  he  shovv  the  letter,  nor  could  any  w  ise 
man  think  that  Gowrie,  who  went  about  the  treason  so  secretly, 
would  have  communicated  the  matter  to  such  a  man  as  Logan  was 
known  to  be,"  p.  208.  Spotswond  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
solemnity  with  which  Logan  had  been  tried,  and  of  the  proof 
brought  of  the  authenticity  of  his  letters.  He  himself  was  pro- 
bably present  in  parliament  at  the  trial.  The  Earl  of  Dunbar,  of 
whom  he  always  speaks  with  the  highest  respect,  was  the  person 
who  directed  the  process  against  Logan.  Such  a  peremptory 
declaration  against  the  truth  of  Sprot's  evidence,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances,  is  surprising.  Sir  Thornas  Hamilton, 
the  King's  advocate  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Hading- 
ton,  represents  (be  proof  produced  at  Logan's  trial  as  extrenielyN 

VOL.  in.  c 
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But  though  it  be  thus  unexpectedly  discovered 
that  Gowiie  did  not  act  witlumt  associates,  little 
additional  light  is  thrown  by  this  discovery  on  the 
motives  and  intention  of  his  conduct.  It  appears 
almost  incredible  that  two  young  men  of  such  dis- 
tinguished virtue  should  revolt  all  at  once  from  their 
duty  and  attempt  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder 
of  their  sovereign.  It  appears  still  more  improbable 
that  they  should  have  concerted  their  undertaking 
with  so  little  foresight  and  prudence.  If  they  in- 
tended that  the  deed  should  have  remained  concealed, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  improper  scene 
for  executing  it  than  their  own  house.  If  they  in- 
tended that  Henderson  should  have  struck  the  blow, 
they  could  not  have  pitched  on  a  man  more  destitute 
of  the  courage  that  must  direct  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin ;  nor  could  they  expect  that  he,  unsolicited  and 
unacquainted  with  their  purpose,  would  venture  on 
such  a  desperate  action.  If  Ruthven  meant  to  stab 
the  King  with  his  own  hand,  why  did  he  withdraw 
the  dagger  after  it  was  pointed  at  his  breast?  How 
could  he  leave  the  King  after  such  a  plain  declaration 
of  his  intention?  Was  it  not  preposterous  to  commit 
him  to  the  keeping  of  such  a  timid  associate  as 
Henderson  ?  For  what  purpose  did  he  waste  time 
in  binding  the  hands  of  an  unarmed  man,  whom  he 
might  easily  have  dispatched  with  his  sword  ?    Had 

convinciDg  ;  and  in  an  original  letter  of  bis  to  the  King,  the  21st 
of  Jane  1609  (in  Bibl.  Facult.  Jurid.),  after  mentioning  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  trial  had  been  conducted,  he  thus  goes  on  : 

"  When  the  probation  of  the  .summons  was  referred  to  the 
lords  of  articles'  votes,  thev  found  nniformlj,  all  in  one  voice,  the 
said  summons  to  be  so  clearlj  proved  that  they  seemed  to  con- 
tend who  should  be  able  most  zealously  to  express  the  satisfaction 
of  his  heart,  not  only  by  the  most  pithy  words,  but  by  tears  of  joy  ; 
diverse  of  the  best  rank  confessing,  that,  whereof  they  doubted 
at  their  entry  into  the  house  was  now  so  manifest  that  they 
behoved  to  esteem  them  traitors  who  should  any  longer  refuse  to 
declare  their  assured  resolution  of  the  truth  of  that  treason. 
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Providence  permitted  them  to  embrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  sovereion  what  advantacfe  could 
have  accrued  to  them  by  his  death?  And  what  claims 
or  pretensions  could  they  have  opposed  to  the  rights 
of  his  children^?  Inevitable  and  instant  vengeance, 
together  with  perpetual  infamy,  were  the  only  conse- 
quences they  could  expect  to  follow  such  a  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  King  had  formed  any  design  against  the  life  of 
the  two  brothers.  Thev  had  not  incurred  his  indior-- 
nation  by  any  crime;  and  were  in  no  degree  the 
objects  of  his  jealousy  or  hatred^;  nor  was  he  of  a 

■*  It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  consequence  of  the  King's 
death,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  might  have  pretended  to  the  crown  of 
England,  as  the  son  of  Dorothea  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Methveu  by  Margaret  of  England,  who,  after  her  divorce  from 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  took  that  nobleman  for  her  third  husband. 
Burnet,  Hist,  of  liis  own  Times.  But  this  assertion  is  ill  founded. 
It  appears  from  undoubted  evidence,  that  Lord  Methven  had 
only  one  child  by  Queen  Margaret,  which  died  in  its  infancy,  and 
Dorothea  Lady  Ruthven  was  not  the  daughter  of  Queen  Margaret, 
but  of  Janet  Stewart,  Lord  Methven's  second  wife,  a  daughter  of 
John  Earl  of  Athol.  Crawf.  Peer.  329.  And  thongli  Gowrie  had 
really  been  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the  King 
at  that  time  had  a  son  and  a  daughter;  and  besides  them,  Lady 
Arabella  Stewart,  daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of  Lennox,  had  a 
preferable  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 

^  Sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  im- 
putes the  death  of  the  two  brothers  to  a  cause  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  our  historians.  "  Out  of  Scotland  we  hear  that  there  is 
no  good  agreement,  but  rather  an  open  difference,  betwixt  the 
King  and  his  wife,  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  discovery  of 
some  affection  between  her  and  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  brother 
(who  was  killed  with  him)  was  the  truest  cause  and  motive  of 
that  tragedy."  Wiuw.  Mem.  vol.  i.  274.  Whether  the  following 
passages  in  Nicholson's  letter  be  any  confirmation  of  that  sus- 
picion, is  submitted  to  the  reader.  In  his  letter,  Sept.  22,  1602, 
he  mentions  the  return  of  Gowries  two  younger  brothers  into 
Scotland,  and  adds,  "  The  coming  in  of  these  two,  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots  dealing  with  them,  and  sending  away  and  furnishing 
Mrs.  Beatrix  [their  sister]  with  such  information  as  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  has   given,  hath  bred   great  suspicion  in   the  King  of 
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spirit  so  sanguinary,  or  so  noted  tor  rash  and  des- 
perate valour,  as  to  liave  attempted  to  murder  them 
in  their  own  house,  where  they  were  surrounded  with 
many  domestics,  he  only  with  a  slender  and  unarmed 
train  ;  where  they  could  call  to  their  assistance  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  at  the  devotion  of  their  family, 
while  he  was  at  a  distance  from  all  aid  :  and  least 
of  all  would  he  have  chosen  for  his  associates  in 
such  an  enterprise  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  former  connected  in  close  friendship 
with  the  house  of  Gowrie,  and  the  latter  married  to 
one  of  the  Earl's  sisters. 

Whichsoever  of  these  opposite  systems  we  em- 
brace, whether  we  impute  the  intention  of  murder 
to  Gowrie  or  to  the  King-,  insuperable  difficulties 
arise,  and  we  are  involved  in  darkness,  mystery,  and 
contradictions.  Perhaps  the  source  of  the  whole 
conspiracy  oug-ht  to  be  searched  for  deeper,  and  by 
deriving-  it  from  a  more  remote  cause  we  may  discover 
it  to  be  less  criminal. 

To  keep  the  King  of  Scots  in  continual  dependance 
was  one  great  object  of  Elizabeth's  policy.  In  order 
to  this  she  sometimes  soothed  him,  and  sometimes 
bribed  his  ministers  and  favourites;  and  when  she 
failed  of  attaining  her  end  by  these  means,  she  en- 
couraged the  clergy  to  render  any  administration 
which  she  distrusit'd  unpopular,  by  decrying  it,  or 
stirred  up  some  faction  of  the  nobles  to  oppose  and 

Scots  (hat  tliey  came  not  in  but  upon  some  dangerous  plot."  In 
another  letter,  Jannarj'  1,  1003,  "  The  da_y  of  writin,';  my  last, 
Mrs.  Beatrix  Rutliven  was  brought  by  the  Lady  Paisley,  and 
Mrs.  of  Anf^us,  as  one  of  their  gentlewomen,  into  the  court  in  the 
evening,  and  stowed  in  a  chamber  prepared  for  her  by  the  Queen's 
direction,  where  the  Queen  had  much  time  and  conference  with 
her.  Of  this  the  King  got  notice,  and  sliowed  his  dislike  thereof 
to  the  Queen,  gently  reproving  her  for  it,  and  examining  quietly 
of  the  Queeii'.N  servants  of  the  same,  and  of  other  matters  there- 
unto belonging,  with  such  discretion  and  secrecy  as  requires  such 
a  matter." 
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to  overturn  it.  In  that  fierce  age  men  little  acquainied 
with  the  arts  of  undermining  a  ministry  by  intrigue 
had  recourse  to  the  ruder  practice  of  rendering  them- 
selves masters  of  the  King's  person,  that  they  might 
thereby  obtain  the  direction  of  his  councils.  Those 
nobles  who  seized  the  King  at  the  Raid  of  Ruthven 
were  instigated  and  supported  by  Elizabeth.  Both- 
well  in  all  his  wild  attempts  enjoyed  her  protection, 
and  when  they  miscarried  he  was  secure  of  a  retreat 
in  her  dominions.  The  connexions  which  James 
had  been  forming  of  late  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Princes,  his  secret  negotiations  in  England  with  her 
subjects,  and  the  maxims  by  which  he  governed  his 
own  kingdom,  all  contributed  to  excite  her  jealousy. 
She  dreaded  some  great  revolution  in  Scotland  to  be 
approaching,  and  it  was  her  interest  to  prevent  it. 
The  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  and  descended  from  ancestors 
warmly  attached  to  the  English  interest.  He  had 
adopted  the  same  system,  and  believed  the  welfare 
of  his  country  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the 
subsistence  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
During  his  residence  at  Paris  he  had  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Sir  Henry  Neville,  the 
Queen's  ambassador  there,  and  was  recommended 
by  him  to  his  court  as  a  person  of  whom  great  use 
might  be  made^.  Elizabeth  received  him  as  he 
passed  through  England  with  distinguished  marks 
of  respect  and  favour.  From  all  these  circumstances 
a  suspicion  may  arise  that  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy 
ag-ainst  the  Kincr  was  formed  at  that  time  in  concert 
with  her.  Such  a  suspicion  prevailed  in  that  age, 
and  from  the  letters  of  Nicholson,  Elizabeth's  agent 
in  Scotland,  it  appears  not  to  be  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. An  English  ship  was  observed  hovering  for 
some  time  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The 
Earl's  two  younger  brothers  fled  into  England  after 

^  Winw.  i.  15C. 

c  2 
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llie  ill  success  oftlie  conspiracy,  and  were  protected 
by  Filizabelh.  James  himself,  thougii  he  prudently 
concealed  it,  took  «Tix'at  umbrage  at  her  beluiviour. 
None,  however,  of  Hlizalieth's  intrigues  in  Scotland 
tended  to  hurt  the  King's  person,  but  only  to  cir- 
cumscribe his  authority  and  to  thwart  his  schemes. 
His  life  was  the  surest  safeguard  of  her  own,  and 
restrained  the  Popish  pretenders  to  her  crown,  and 
their  aliettors,  from  desperate  allempts,  to  which  their 
imj)alience  and  bigotry  might  otherwise  have  urged 
them  on.  To  have  encouraged  Gowrie  to  murder  his 
sovereign  would,  on  her  part,  have  been  an  act  of  the 
utmost  imprudence.  Xor  does  this  seem  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  two  brothers.  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven,  first  of  all,  endeavoured  to  decoy  the  King  to 
Perth  without  any  attendants.  Wiien  these  proved 
more  numerous  than  was  expected,  the  Earl  em- 
})loyed  a  stratagem  in  order  to  separate  them  from 
the  King,  by  pretending  that  he  had  rode  away  to- 
wards P^alkland,  and  by  calling  hastily  for  their 
horses  that  they  might  follow  him.  By  their  shut- 
ting James  up  meanwhile  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
house,  and  by  attempting  to  bind  his  hands,  their 
design  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  seize  than  to 
assassinate  him.  Though  Gowrie  had  not  collected 
his  followers  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  been  able 
to  detain  liim  long  a  prisoner  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  by  o])en  force,  he  might  soon  have  been 
conveyed  aboard  tlie  English  ship,  which  waited 
])erhaps  to  receive  him ;  and  he  might  have  been 
landed  at  Fastcastle,  a  house  of  Logan's  in  wliich, 
according  to  many  obscure  hints  in  his  letters,  some 
rendezvous  of  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held.  Amidst 
the  surprise  and  terror  into  which  the  King  must 
have  been  thrown  by  the  violence  offered  to  him,  it 
was  extremely  natural  for  him  to  conclude  that  his 
life  was  sought.  It  was  the  interest  of  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  confirm  him  in  this  belief,  and  to  magnify 
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his  dang-er,  in  order  to  add  to  the  importance  and 
merit  of  their  own  services.  Thus  his  fear  and  their 
vanity,  aided  by  the  credulity  and  wonder  which  the 
contemplation  of  any  great  and  tragical  event,  when 
not  fully  understood,  is  apt  to  inspire,  augmented 
the  whole  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
travagance and  improbability  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  added,  detracted  from  the  credit  of  those 
which  really  happened ;  and  even  furnished  pre- 
tences for  calling  in  question  the  truth  of  the  whole 
conspiracy. 

The  account  of  what  had  happened  at  Perth 
reached  Edinburgh  next  morning.  The  privy  coun- 
cil commanded  the  ministers  of  that  city  instantly  to 
assemble  their  people ;  and  after  relating  to  them 
the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against 
the  King's  life,  to  return  public  thanks  to  God  for 
the  protection  which  he  had  so  visibly  afforded  him. 
But  as  the  first  acconnts  transmitted  to  Edinburgh, 
written  in  a  hurry,  and  w'hile  the  circumstances  of 
the  conspiracy  were  but  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
passions  which  it  excited  strongly  felt,  w^ere  indis- 
tinct, exaggerated,  and  contradictory,  the  ministers 
laid  hold  of  this;  and  though  they  offered  to  give 
public  thanks  to  God  for  the  King's  safety,  they  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  detail  of  particulars,  or  to 
utter  from  the  chair  of  truth  what  appeared  to  be 
still  dubious  and  uncertain. 

A  few  days  after  the  King  returned  to  Edinburgh  ; 
and  though  Galloway,  the  minister  of  his  own  cha- 
pel, made  an  harangue  to  the  people  at  the  public 
cross,  in  which  he  recited  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  conspiracy  ;  though  James  himself,  in  their  hear- 
ing, confirmed  his  account ;  though  he  commanded 
a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  to  be  published  ; 
the  ministers  of  that  city,  as  well  as  many  of  their 
brethren,   still  continued   incredulous  and    uncon- 
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vinced.  Their  high  esteem  of  Gowrie,  their  jea- 
lousy of  every  part  of  tlie  King's  conduct,  added  to 
some  false  and  many  improbable  circumstances  in 
the  narrative,  not  only  led  them  to  suspect  the  whole, 
but  gave  their  suspicions  an  air  of  credibility.  But 
at  length  the  King,  partly  by  arguments,  partly  by 
threats,  prevailed  on  all  of  them,  except  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  to  own  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  conspiracy.  He  could  be  brought  no  farther 
than  to  declare  that  he  reverenced  the  King's  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  but  could  not  say  that  he 
himself  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  scruples 
or  obstinacy  of  a  single  man  would  have  been  little 
regarded  ;  but  as  the  same  spirit  of  incredulity  began 
to  spread  among  the  people,  the  example  of  one  in 
so  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  abilities  was 
extremely  dangerous.  The  King  was  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  convince  and  to  gain  Bruce ;  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  remove  his  doubts,  he  deprived  him 
of  his  benefice,  and  after  repeated  delays,  and  many 
attempts  towards  a  reconcilement,  banished  him  the 
kingdom'. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  were  not  retarded 
by  any  scruples  of  this  sort.  The  dead  bodies  of  the 
two  brothers  were  produced  there  according  to  law; 
an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferred  against 
them ;  w  itnesses  were  examined ;  and  by  a  unani- 
mous sentence  their  estates  and  honours  were  for- 
feited ;  the  punishment  due  to  traitors  was  inflicted 
on  their  dead  bodies;  and  as  if  the  punishment 
hitherto  in  use  did  not  express  sufficient  detestation 
of  their  crimes,  the  parliament  enacted  that  the  sur- 
name of  Ruthven  should  be  abolished  ;  and  in  order 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  King's  miraculous 
escape,  and  to  declare  the  sense  vvhich  the  nation 
had  of  the  Divine  Goodness  to  all  future  ages,  ap- 
7  Spots w.  4G1,  &c.     Cald.  v.  389,  &c. 
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pointed  the  5th  of  August  to  be  observed  annually 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving-^ 

^  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  two  brothers,  the  King 
published  a  Diacourse  of  their  vile  and  unnatural  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  In  the  year  1713,  George  Earl  of  Cromartie 
published  an  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Conspiracy  hy  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  and  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  against  King  James 
VI."  He  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  account  which  the  King 
himself  had  given  of  that  matter,  and  borrows  the  whole  histo- 
rical part  from  Spotswood  and  other  authors;  but  he  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  public  records  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
produced  bv  the  King's  council,  in  order  to  make  good  the  charge 
against  the  two  brothers,  and  Logan  their  associate.  From  these 
two  treaties  our  knowledge  of  all  the  material  circumstances  of 
the  conspiracy  is  derived.  The  evidence  which  they  contain  one 
would  expect  to  be  authentic  and  decisive.  An  account  of  a  fact 
still  recent,  published  by  royal  authority,  and  the  original  depo- 
sitions of  persons  examined  in  presence  of  the  highest  court  in 
the  nation,  ought  to  convey  a  degree  of  evidence  seldom  attained 
in  historical  relations,  and  to  exclude  all  remaining  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  But  as  every  thing  with  regard  to  this  transaction 
is  dark  and  problematical,  the  King's  account  and  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses  not  only  vary,  but  contradict  each  other  in  so 
many  circumstances  that  much  room  is  still  left  for  hesitation 
and  historical  scepticism.  The  testimony  of  Henderson  is  the 
fullest  and  most  important,  but  in  several  particulars  the  King's 
account  and  his  are  contradictory.  I.  According  to  the  King's 
account,  while  Mr.  Ruthven  was  holding  the  dagger  at  his 
breast,  "  the  fellow  in  the  study  stood  quaking  and  trembling." 
Disc.  17.  But  Henderson  says  that  he  himself  wrested  the 
dagger  out  of  Mr.  Ruthven's  hands.  Disc.  53.  Crom.  50. 
Henderson  likewise  boasted  to  his  wife,  that  he  had  that  day 
twice  saved  the  King  from  being  stabbed.  Disc.  54.  Crom.  53. 
II.  The  King  asserts  that  Henderson  opened  the  window  during 
Mr.  Ruthven's  absence.  Disc.  23.  Henderson  deposes  that  he 
was  only  attempting  to  open  it  when  Mr.  Ruthven  returned,  and 
that  during  the  struggle  between  the  King  and  liim,  he  opened  it. 
Disc.  53,  54.  Crora.51,52.  III.  If  we  may  believe  the  King, 
the  fellow  in  the  study  stood,  during  the  struggle,  behind  the 
King's  back,  inactive  and  trembling  all  the  time.  Disc.  27.  But 
Henderson  affirms  that  he  snatched  away  the  garter  with  which 
Mr.  Ruthven  attempted  to  bind  the  King-,  that  he  pulled  back 
Mr.  Ruthven's  hand,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  stop  the 
King's  mouth,  and  that  he  opened  the  window.  Disc.  54.  Crom. 
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1(101.]  Though  Gowrie's  conspiracy  occasioned  a 
sudden  and  a  great  alarm,  it  was  followed  by  no 

52.  IV.  liy  the  King's  account,  Mr.  Iluthven  left  him  in  tlie 
study,  and  went  away  in  order  to  meet  with  his  brother,  and 
the  Earl  came  up  the  stairs  for  the  same  purpose.  Disc.  23. 
Henderson  deposes,  that  when  Mr.  Ruthven  left  the  King,  "  he 
believes  that  he  did  not  pass  from  the  door."  Crom.  51,  It  is 
apparent  both  from  the  situation  of  the  house  and  from  other 
circumstances,  that  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any 
interview  between  the  brothers  at  this  time.      Disc.  23. 

Henderson  was  twice  examined,  first  at  Falkland  before  the 
privy  council  in  August,  and  next  at  Edinburgh  before  the  par- 
liament in  November.  Not  to  mention  some  I'^sser  variations 
between  these  depositions,  we  shall  point  out  two  which  are 
remarkable.  In  his  first  deposition,  Mr.  Henderson  relates  the 
most  material  circumstance  of  the  whole  in  these  words  :  "  Mr. 
Ruthven  pulled  out  the  deponent's  dagger,  and  held  tiie  same  to 
His  Majesty's  breast,  saying,  Remember  you  of  nuj  father's  mur- 
der;  you  shall  now  die  for  it;  and  pointing  to  his  Highness's 
heart  with  the  dagger,  the  deponent  threw  the  same  oat  of 
Mr.  Ruthven's  hands,  and  swore  that  as  God  should  judge  his 
soul,  that  if  Mr.  Ruthven  had  retained  the  dagger  in  bis  hand 
the  space  a  man  may  go  six  steps,  he  would  have  stricken  the 
King  to  the  hilts  with  it."  Disc.  52.  But  at  his  second  examina- 
tion he  varied  from  this  in  two  material  circumstances.  First, 
the  words  he  at  that  time  put  in  Mr.  Ruthven's  mouth  while  he 
held  the  dagger  at  the  King's  breast  are,  "  Sir,  you  must  be  my 
prisoner;  remember  on  my  father's  death,"  Secondly,  when  he 
threatened  him  with  death,  it  was  only  to  deter  him  from  making 
any  noise,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  or  by  Christ  you  shall  die."  2.  lu 
his  first  deposition,  the  words  of  Mr.  Ruthven,  when  he  returned 
to  the  chamber  where  he  had  left  the  King,  are,  "  There  is  no 
remedy,  by  God  you  must  die,"  But  in  his  second  deposition, 
"By  God  there  is  no  remedy,  and  offered  to  bind  his  Majesty's 
hands."  Crom.  51.  The  material  words  you  must  die  are  omitted. 
The  first  deposition  seems  plainly  to  intimate  that  it  was  Ruth- 
ven's intention  to  murder  the  King.  The  second  would  lead  as 
to  conclude  that  he  had  no  other  design  than  to  detain  him  as  a 
prisoner. 

There  are  likewise  some  remarkable  contradictions  in  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  other  witnesses.  1.  In  the  discourse  published 
by  authority,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  tumult  of  the  inhabitants 
was  raised  against  the  King,  and  that  it  required  some  art  to 
pacify  tbem.    Disc.  32.     The  Dake  of  Lennox  confirms  this  in 
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consequences  of  importance ;  and  having-  been  con- 
certed by  the  two  brothers  either  without  any  asso- 
ciates or  with  such  as  were  unknown,  the  danger  was 
over  as  soon  as  discovered.  But  not  long-  after  a 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  England  against  Elizabeth, 
w^hich,  though  the  first  danger  was  instantly  dis- 
pelled, produced  tragical  effects,  that  rendered  the 
close  of  that  Queen's  reign  dismal  and  unhappy.  As 
James  was  deeply  interested  in  that  event,  it  merits 
our  particular  notice. 

The  court  of  England  was  at  this  time  divided 
between  two  powerful  factions,  which  contended  for 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  leader  of  the 
one  was  Robert  D'Evreux,  Earl  of  Essex ;  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil,  the  son  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  other.  The  former  was  the  most 
accomplished  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  English 
nobles ;  brave,  generous,  affable ;  though  impetuous, 
yet  willing  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  those  whom 
he  loved ;  an  avowed  but  not  an  implacable  enemy  ; 
a  friend  no  less  constant  than  warm ;  incapable  of 
disguising  his  own  sentiments,  or  of  misrepresenting" 
those  of  others ;  better  fitted  for  a  camp  than  for  a 

bis  depositiou.  Crom.  44.  An  act  of  privy  council  snraraoning 
the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  answer  for  that  riot  is  still  extant. 
And  yet  Andrew  Roy,  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  town,  deposes, 
that  he  himself  raised  the  people,  and  that  they  took  arms  in 
order  to  assist  the  King.  Crom.  66.  2.  Henderson  deposes, 
that  he  gave  an  evasive  answer  to  Mr.  John  Moncrief,  who 
inquired  where  he  had  been  that  morning,  because  the  Earl  had 
commanded  him  not  to  let  any  man  know  that  he  had  been  at 
Falkland.  Disc.  54.  Moncrief  deposes  to  the  same  purpose. 
Crom.  64.  And  yet  George  Hay,  afterwards  Lord  Kinnoul,  and 
the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  Peter  Hay,  depose,  that  the  Earl, 
in  their  presence,  asked  Henderson,  ''  Whom  he  found  with  the 
King  at  Falkland?"  Crom.  70,71.  Which  question  seems  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  aim  at  keeping  that  journey  a  secret.  In 
the  Collection  of  Criminal  Trials,  published  by  Mr.  Arnot  in 
1785,  the  evidence  against  the  two  brothers  has  been  considered 
with  great  attention.      P.  20,  &c. 
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court ;  of  a  genius  that  qualified  him  forthe  first  place 
in  the  administration,  with  a  spirit  which  scorned  the 
second  as  below  his  merit.  He  was  soon  distin- 
p^uished  by  the  Queen,  who,  with  a  profusion  uncom- 
mon to  her,  conferred  on  him,  even  in  his  earliest 
youth,  the  hip^hest  honours.  Nor  did  this  diminish 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  countrymen  ;  but  by 
a  rare  felicity  he  was  at  once  the  favourite  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  darlin^  of  the  people.  Cecil,  on 
the  other  hand,  educated  in  a  court,  and  trained 
under  a  father  deeply  skilled  in  all  its  arts,  was 
crafty,  insinuating-,  industrious;  and  though  pos- 
sessed of  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  highest 
offices,  he  did  not  rely  upon  his  merit  alone  for 
attaining  them,  but  availed  himself  of  every  advan- 
tage which  his  own  address  or  the  mistakes  of  others 
afforded  him.  Two  such  men  were  formed  to  be 
rivals  and  enemies.  Essex  despised  the  arts  of  Cecil 
as  low  and  base.  To  Cecil  the  Earl's  magnanimity 
appeared  to  be  presumption  and  folly.  All  the  mili- 
tary men  except  Raleigh  favoured  Essex.  Most  of 
the  courtiers  adhered  to  Cecil,  whose  manners  more 
nearly  resembled  their  own. 

As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  factions  became  more  violent.  Essex, 
in  order  to  strengthen  himself,  had  early  courted 
the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Scots,  for  whose  right 
of  succession  he  was  a  zealous  advocate,  and  held 
a  close  correspondence  both  with  him  and  with  his 
principal  ministers.  Cecil,  devoted  to  the  Queen 
alone,  rose  daily  to  new  honours  by  the  assiduity 
of  his  services  and  the  patience  with  which  he 
expected  the  reward  of  them  ;  while  the  EarPs  high 
spirit  and  impetuosity  sometimes  exposed  him  to 
checks  from  a  mistress  who,  though  partial  in  her 
affection  toward  him,  could  not  easily  bear  contra- 
diction, and  who  conferred  favours  often  unwillingly, 
and  always  slowly.    His  own  solicitations,  however. 
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seconded  maliciously  by  his  enemies,  who  wished  to 
remove  him  at  a  distance  from  court,  advanced  him 
to  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in  Ireland 
against  Tyrone,  and  to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom,  with  a  commission  almost  unlimited. 
His  success  in  that  expedition  did  not  equal  either 
his  own  promises  or  the  expectations  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Queen,  peevish  from  her  disappointment,  and 
exasperated  against  Essex  by  the  artifices  of  his 
enemies,  wrote  him  a  harsh  letter,  full  of  accusations 
and  reproaches.  These  his  impatient  spirit  could 
not  bear,  and  in  the  first  transports  of  his  resent- 
ment he  proposed  to  carry  over  a  part  of  his  army 
into  England,  and  by  driving  his  enemies  from  the 
Queen^s  presence  to  reinstate  himself  in  favour  and 
in  power.  But  upon  more  mature  thoughts  he 
abandoned  this  rash  design,  and  setting  sail  with  a 
few  officers  devoted  to  his  person,  landed  in  England 
and  posted  directly  to  court.  Elizabeth  received  him 
without  any  symptom  either  of  affi:3ction  or  of  displea- 
sure. By  proper  compliances  and  acknowledgments 
he  might  have  regained  his  former  ascendency  over 
the  Queen.  But  he  thought  himself  too  deeply  in- 
jured to  submit  to  these.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  determined  to  subdue  his  haughty  temper; 
and  though  her  severity  drew  from  him  the  most 
humble  letters,  she  confined  him  to  the  lord  keeper's 
house,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  try  him,  both 
for  his  conduct  during  his  government  of  Ireland, 
and  for  leaving  that  kingdom  without  her  permission. 
By  their  sentence  he  was  suspended  from  all  his 
offices  except  that  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  conti- 
nued a  prisoner  during  the  Queen's  pleasure.  Satis- 
fied with  having  mortified  his  pride  thus  far,  Eliza- 
beth did  not  suflfer  the  sentence  to  be  recorded,  and 
soon  after  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house. 
During  these  transactions,  which  occupied  several 
months,  Essex  fluctuated  between  the  allegiance  he 
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owed  to  his  sovereign  and  the  desire  of  revenge ; 
and  sometimes  leaned  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to 
the  other.  In  one  of  the  intervals  when  the  latter 
prevailed,  he  sent  a  messenger  into  Scotland  to 
encourage  the  King  to  assert  his  own  right  to  the 
succession  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  promise  that, 
besides  the  assistance  of  the  Earl,  all  his  friends  in 
England,  Lord  Mountjoy,  now  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  would  join  him  with  five  thousand  men 
from  that  kingdom.  But  James  did  not  choose  to 
hazard  the  losing  of  a  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  just 
about  to  obtain  possession,  by  a  premature  attempt 
to  seize  it.  Mountjoy,  too,  declined  the  enterprise, 
and  Essex  adopted  more  dutiful  schemes;  all 
thoughts  of  ambition  appearing  to  be  totally  effaced 
out  of  his  mind. 

This  moderation,  which  was  merely  the  effect  of 
disgust  and  disappointment,  was  not  of  long  conti- 
nuance ;  and  the  Queen,  having  not  only  refused  to 
renew  a  lucrative  grant  which  she  had  formerly  be- 
stowed, but  even  to  admit  him  into  her  presence, 
that  new  injury  drove  a  temper  naturally  impatient, 
and  now  much  fretted,  to  absolute  despair.  His 
friends,  instead  of  soothing  his  rage  or  restraining 
his  impetuosity,  added  to  both  by  their  imprudent 
and  interested  zeal.  After  many  anxious  consulta- 
tions he  determined  to  attempt  to  redress  his  wrongs 
by  violence.  But  being  conscious  how  unpopular 
such  an  enterprise  would  be  if  it  appeared  to  proceed 
from  motives  of  private  revenge  alone,  he  endeavoured 
to  give  it  the  semblance  of  public  utility  by  mingling 
the  Kins:  of  Scotland's  interest  with  his  own.  He 
wrote  to  .Tames,  that  the  faction  which  now  predo- 
minated in  the  English  court  had  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  to  the 
crown  ;  that  the  places  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  kingdom  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  avowed 
enemies ;  and  that  unless  he  sent  ambassadors  with- 
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out  delay  to  insist  on  the  immediate  declaration  of 
his  right  of  succession,  their  measures  were  so  well 
concerted  that  all  his  hopes  would  be  desperate. 
James,  who  knew  how  disagreeable  such  a  proposal 
would  be  to  the  Queen  of  England,  was  not  willing 
rashly  to  expose  himself  to  her  displeasure.  Essex, 
nevertheless,  blinded  by  resentment  and  impatient 
for  revenge,  abandoned  himself  to  these  passions, 
and  acted  like  a  man  guided  by  frenzy  or  despair. 
With  two  or  three  hundred  followers  incompletely 
armed,  he  attempted  to  assault  a  throne  the  best 
established  in  Europe.  Sallying  at  their  head  out 
of  his  own  house,  he  called  on  the  citizens  of 
London,  if  they  either  valued  his  life  or  wished  to 
preserve  the  kingdom  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards,  to  take  arms  and  to  follow  his  standard. 
He  advanced  towards  the  palace  with  an  intention 
to  drive  Cecil  and  his  faction  out  of  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  the  Scottish 
King's  right  of  succession^.  But  though  almost 
adored  by  the  citizens,  not  a  man  would  join  him  in 
this  wild  enterprise.  Dispirited  by  their  indiffer- 
ence, deserted  by  some  of  his  own  attendants,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  troops  which  marched 
against  him  under  different  leaders  into  the  city,  he 
retreated  to  his  own  house ;  and  without  any  bold 
effort  suitable  to  his  present  condition,  or  worthy  of 
his  former  reputation  for  courage,  he  surrendered  to 
his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  James  heard  of  Essex's  ill  success,  he 
appointed  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  Bruce,  Abbot  of 
Kinloss,  to  repair  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  court 
of  England.  The  former  of  these  was  the  person 
by  whose  means  Essex  had  carried  on  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  King.  He  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  the  Earl's  character,  and  disposed  to  at- 
tempt every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  his  safety. 
9  Birch.  Mem.  ii.  477. 
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Bruce,  united  in  a  close  friendship  with  Mar,  was 
ready  to  second  liim  with  equal  zeal.  Nor  was  the 
purpose  of  the  embassy  less  friendly  to  Essex  than 
the  choice  of  his  ambassadors:  they  were  com- 
manded to  solicit  in  the  warmest  manner  for  the 
Earl's  life;  and  if  they  found  that  the  King-,  by 
avowing  his  friends,  could  either  promote  their 
designs  or  contribute  to  their  safety,  they  were 
empowered  to  lay  aside  all  disguise,  and  to  promise 
that  he  would  put  himself  at  their  head  and  claim 
what  was  due  to  him  by  force  of  arms'*'.  Butbefore 
the  ambassadors  could  reach  London,  Essex  had 
suffered  the  punishment  which  he  merited  by  his 
treason.  Perhaps  the  fear  of  their  interposing  in 
order  to  obtain  his  pardon  hastened  his  death. 
Elizabeth  continued  for  some  time  irresolute  con- 
cerning his  fate,  and  could  not  bring  herself  to 
consign  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner  a  man 
who  had  once  possessed  her  favour  so  entirely, 
without  a  painful  struggle  between  her  resentment 
against  bis  late  misconduct  and  her  ancient  affection 
towards  him.  The  distress  to  which  she  was  now 
reduced  tended  naturally  to  soften  the  former,  while 
it  revived  the  latter  with  new  tenderness ;  and  the 
intercession  of  one  faithful  friend  who  had  interest 
with  the  Queen  might  perhaps  have  saved  his  life, 
and  have  procured  him  a  remission  which,  of  her- 
self, she  was  ashamed  to  grant.  But  this  generous 
nobleman  had  at  that  time  no  such  friend.  Eliza- 
beth, solicited  incessantly  by  her  ministers  and 
offended  with  the  haughtiness  of  Essex,  who,  as  she 
imagined,  scorned  to  sue  for  pardon,  at  last  com- 
manded the  sentence  to  be  put  in  execution.  No 
sooner  w  as  the  blow  struck  than  she  repented  of  her 
own  rashness,  and  bewailed  his  death  with  the 
deepest  sorrow.  .Tames  always  considered  him  as 
one  who  had  fallen  a  martyr  to  his  service,  and  after 

'"  Jobnst.  289.      Birch.  Mem.  ii.  .510. 
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his  accession  to  the  English  throne  restored  his 
son  to  his  honours,  as  well  as  all  his  associates  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  distinguished  them  with  his 
favour  *^ 

The  Scottish  ambassadors,  finding  that  they  had 
arrived  too  late  to  execute  the  chief  business  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  not  only  concealed  that  part 
of  their  instructions  with  the  utmost  care,  but  con- 
gratulated the  Queen,  in  their  master's  name,  on 
her  happy  escape  from  such  an  audacious  conspi- 
racy.    Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  the  King's 
correspondence  with  Essex,  or  to  that  nobleman's 
intentions  of  asserting  James's  right  to  the  crown, 
was  not  willing  that  these  should  be  known  to  the 
people,  and  for  that  reason  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Scottish  ambassadors  with  all  possible 
marks  of  credit  and  good  will ;  and  in  order  to  sooth 
James,   and  to  preserve  the  appearances  of  union 
between  the  two  courts,  increased  the  subsidy  which 
she  paid  him  annually.     The  ambassadors  resided 
for  some  time  in  England,  and  were  employed  with 
great  success  in  renewing  and  extending  the  intrigues 
which  Bruce  had  formerly  entered  into  with   the 
English  nobles.     As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years 
the  English  turned  their  eyes  more  and  more  towards 
Scotland,  and  were  eager  to  prevent  each  other  in 
courting  the  favour  of  their  future  monarch.    Assur- 
ances of  attachment,   professions   of  regard,   and 
promises   of  support  were  offered   to  James  from 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom.     Cecil  himself,  per- 
ceiving  what   hopes  Essex    had   founded   on   the 
friendship  of  the  Scottish  King,  and  what  advantages 
he  might  have  derived  from  it,  thought  it  prudent  to 
stand  no  longer  at  a  distance  from  a  Prince  who 
might   so   soon  become   his   master.      But   being 
sensible  at  the  same  time  how  dang^erous  such  an 
intercourse  might  prove  under  a  mistress  naturally 
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jealous,  and  whose  jealousy  grew  stronger  with  old 
age;  though  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
him,  he  carried  it  on  with  all  the  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion necessary  in  his  situation  and  peculiar  to  his 
character'-^.  James,  having  gained  the  man  whose 
opposition  and  influence  he  had  hitherto  chiefly 
dreaded,  waited,  in  perfect  security,  till  that  event 
should  happen  uliich  would  open  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  England'^.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  he  restrained  witliin  proper  bounds  his  adhe- 
rents in  that  kingdom,  who,  labouring  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  that  officious  zeal  with  which  a  Prince 
who  has  a  near  prospect  of  mounting  the  throne  is 
always  served,  urged  him  to  allow  a  motion  to  be 
made  in  parliament  for  declaring  his  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  James  prudently  discouraged 
that  design ;  but  it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction 
that  he  observed  the  ascendant  he  was  acquiring  in 
a  court  the  dictates  of  which  he  had  been  so  long 
obliged  to  obey;  and  which  had  either  prescribed  or 
thwarted  every  step  he  had  taken  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign  *^ 

1602.]  Notwithstanding  the  violent  struggles  of 
the  political  factions  which  divided  the  court,  and 
the  frequent  revolutions  which  had  happened  there 
since  the  King  first  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  Scotland  had  enjoyed  unusual 

*2  See  Appendix,  No.  LIII. 

'3  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  232,  has  given 
some  account  of  the  rajsterions  mode  in  wliich  this  correspondence 
was  carried  on,  and  how  the  letters  were  conveyed  from  London 
to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  the 
solicitude  which  Cecil  repeatedly  discovers  that  his  letters  should 
be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  King  had  read  tliera,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  lias  been  preserved,  and  published  by  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  in  the  year  17GG.  They  were  written  by  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  under  the  inspection  of  Cecil,  in  a  style  aflectedly 
obscure.  The  whole  correspondence  is  more  curious  than 
instructive. 

"  Spot.sw.  107.  171.      Birch.  Mem.  ii.  514. 
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tranquillity,  being- undisturbed  by  any  foreign  eiiemy, 
and  free  from  any  intestine  commotion  of  long  con- 
tinuance. During-  this  period  James  endeavoured 
to  civilize  the  Highlands  and  the  Isles,  a  part  of  his 
dominions  too  much  neglected  by  former  monarchs, 
though  the  reformation  of  it  was  an  object  highly 
worthy  of  their  care.  The  long  peace  with  England 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  subduing  the  licen- 
tious spirit  of  the  borderers,  and  of  restraining  their 
depredations,  often  no  less  ruinous  to  their  countrj^- 
men  than  to  their  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Country  began,  gradually,  to  forget  the  use  of 
arms,  and  to  become  attentive  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
But  the  Highlanders,  retaining  their  natural  fierce- 
ness, averse  from  labour,  and  inured  to  rapine, 
infested  their  more  industrious  neighbours  by  their 
continual  incursions.  James,  being  solicitous  not 
only  to  repress  their  inroads,  but  to  render  them 
useful  subjects ^^  had  at  different  times  enacted 
many  wise  laws  extremely  conducive  to  these  ends. 
All  landlords,  or  chiefs  of  clans,  were  enjoined  to 
permit  no  persons  to  reside  in  their  estates  who 
could  not  find  suflftcient  surety  for  their  good  beha- 
viour; they  were  required  to  make  a  list  of  all 
suspicious  persons  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  bind 
themselves  to  deliver  them  to  justice,  and  to  indem- 
nify those  who  should  suflfer  by  their  robberies; 
and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  faithful  performance 
of  these  articles,  the  chiefs  themselves  were  obliged 
to  give  hostages  to  the  King,  or  to  put  pledges  in  his 
hands.  Three  towns,  which  might  serve  as  a  retreat 
for  the  industrious,  and  a  nursery  for  arts  and  com- 
merce, were  appointed  to  be  built  in  different  parts 
of  the  Highlands ;  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Loch- 
aber,  and  a  third  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis  ;  and,  in  order 
to  draw  inhabitants  thither,  all  the  privileges  of  royal 
boroughs  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them.   Finding 

'5  Basil.  Dor.  139. 
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it,  however,  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  inspire  the 
natives  of  those  countries  with  the  love  of  industry, 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  plant  among-  them  colonies 
of  people  from  the  more  industrious  counties.  The 
first  experiment  was  made  on  the  Isle  of  Lewis; 
and  as  it  was  advantageously  situated  for  the  fishing 
trade,  a  source  from  which  Scotland  ought  naturally 
to  derive  great  wealth,  the  colony  transported  thither 
was  drawn  out  of  Fife,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  well  skilled  in  that  branch  of  commerce.  But, 
before  they  had  remained  there  long  enough  to 
manifest  the  good  effects  of  this  institution,  the 
islanders,  enraged  at  seeing  their  country  occupied 
by  those  intruders,  took  arms,  and,  surprising  them 
in  the  nighttime,  murdered  some  of  them,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  abandon  the  settlement.  The 
King's  attention  being  soon  after  turned  to  other 
subjects,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  salutary  project. 
Though  James  did  not  pursue  the  design  with 
that  steady  application  and  j)erseverance  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  manners  of  a 
whole  people,  he  had  the  glory,  however,  not  only 
of  having  first  conceived  the  thought,  but  of  having 
first  pointed  out  the  proper  method  of  introducing 
the  civil  arts  of  life  into  that  ])art  of  the  island'*'. 

1603.]  After  having  long  enjoyed  a  good  state  of 
health,  the  effect  of  a  sound  constitution,  and  the 
reward  of  uncommon  regularity  and  temperance, 
Elizabeth  began  this  winter  to  feel  her  vigour 
decrease,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age.  Having  removed  on  a  very  stormy  day  from 
Westminster  to  Richmond  [Jan.  31],  whither  she 
w'as  impatient  to  retire,  her  complaints  increased. 
She  hacl  no  formed  fever:  her  pulse  was  good;  but 
she  ate  little,  and  could  not  sleep.  Her  distemper 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  deep  melancholy,  which 
appeared  both  in  her  countenance  and  behaviour, 
'«  Pari.  1587.  1594.  1597.     Spotsw.  4G8. 
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She  delio^hted  in  solitude ;  she  sat  constantly  in  the 
dark;  and  was  often  drowned  in  tears. 

No  sooner  was  the  Queen's  indisposition  known 
than  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  different  sects 
and  parties,  redoubled  their  applications  to  the  King 
of  Scots,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  professions 
of  attachment  to  his  person,  and  in  promises  of 
submission  to  his  government.  Even  some  of  Eliza- 
beth's ow^n  servants,  weary  of  the  length  of  her  reign, 
fond  of  novelty,  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  burden 
of  gratitude  for  past  benefits,  and  expecting  to  share 
in  the  liberality  of  a  new  Prince,  began  to  desert 
her :  and  crowds  of  people  h  urried  towards  Scotland, 
eager  to  preoccupy  the  favour  of  the  successor,  or 
afraid  of  being  too  late  in  paying  homage  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen's  disease  increased,  and 
her  melancholy  appeared  to  be  settled  and  incur- 
able. Various  conjectures  were  formed  concerning 
the  causes  of  a  disorder  from  which  she  seemed  to 
be  exempted  by  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  her 
temper.  Some  imputed  it  to  her  being  forced, 
contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  pardon  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  whose  rebellion  had  for  many  years  created 
her  much  trouble.  Others  imagined  that  it  arose 
from  observino;  the  ingratitude  of  her  courtiers  and 
the  levity  of  her  people,  who  beheld  her  health 
declining  with  most  indecent  indifference,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  King  with 
an  impatience  which  they  could  not  conceal.  The 
most  common  opinion  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  the 
most  probable  was,  that  it  flowed  from  grief  for  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  She  retained  an  extraordinary  re- 
gard for  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman; 
and  though  she  often  complained  of  his  obstinacy, 
seldom  mentioned  his  name  without  tears ^'.  An 
accident  happened  soon  after  her  retiring  to  Rich- 
mond which  revived  her  affection  with  new  tender- 

"  Bircb.  Mem.  ii.  .505. 
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ness,  and  imbittered  her  sorrows.  The  Countess 
of  Nottinf^ham,  beino-  on  her  deathbed,  desired  to 
see  the  Queen  in  order  to  reveal  something-  to  her, 
without  discoverinor  which  she  could  not  die  in 
peace.  When  the  Queen  came  into  her  chamber, 
she  told  her,  that  while  Essex  lay  under  sentence  of 
death  he  was  desirous  of  imploring  pardon  in  the 
manner  which  the  Queen  herself  had  prescribed, 
by  returning  a  ring  which  during  the  height  of  his 
favour  she  had  given  him,  with  a  promise  that  if,  in 
any  future  distress,  he  sent  that  back  to  her  as  a 
token,  it  should  entitle  him  to  her  protection ;  that 
Lady  Scrope  was  the  person  he  intended  to  employ 
in  order  to  present  it ;  that,  by  a  mistake,  it  was  put 
into  her  hands  instead  of  Lady  Scrope's ;  and  that 
she  having  communicated  the  matter  to  her  husband, 
one  of  Essex's  most  implacable  enemies,  he  had 
forbid  her  either  to  carry  tlie  ring  to  the  Queen  or  to 
return  it  to  the  Earl.  The  countess  having  thus 
disclosed  her  secret,  begged  the  Queen's  forgiveness; 
but  Elizabeth,  who  now  saw  both  the  malice  of  the 
Earl's  enemies,  and  how  unjustly  she  had  suspected 
him  of  inflexible  obstinacy,  replied,  "  God  may 
forgive  you,  but  I  never  can ;"  and  left  the  room  in 
great  emotion  ^^  From  that  moment  her  spirit  sunk 
entirely ;  she  could  scarce  taste  food ;  she  refused 
all  the  medicines  prescribed   by   her   physicians. 

'^  This  anecdote  concerning  Elizabeth  was  first  published  by 
Osborne,  Mem.  of  Eliz.  p.  23  ;  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
De  Maurier,  Mem.  260,  and  by  the  traditional  evidence  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spelman,  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  Negoc.  106.  Cam- 
den mentions  the  Queen's  grief  for  Essex's  death  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  her  melancholy.  Some  original  papers  remain,  which 
prove  that  this  was  commonly  believed  at  the  time.  Birch. 
Mem.  ii.  506.  Essex,  however,  had  been  beheaded  two  years 
before  her  death,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  reason, 
but  that  which  we  have  assigned,  why  her  sorrows  should  revive 
with  so  much  violence  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time.  As  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  happened  about  a  fortnight 
before  the  Queen's  death,  the  coincidence  of  these  events,  toge- 
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declaring  that  she  wished  to  die,  and  would  live  no 
longer.  No  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  to 
bed;  she  sat  on  cushions  during  ten  days  and 
nights,  pensive  and  silent,  holding  her  finger  almost 
continually  in  her  mouth,  with  her  eyes  open,  and 
fixed  on  the  ground.  The  only  thing  to  which  she 
seemed  to  give  any  attention,  was  the  acts  of  devo- 
tion performed  in  her  apartment  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  in  these  she  joined  with  great 
appearance  of  fervour.  Wasted,  at  last,  as  well  by 
anguish  of  mind  as  by  long  abstinence,  she  expired 
without  a  struggle,  on  Thursday  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  March,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and 
in  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign  ^^. 

Foreiorners  often  accuse  the  English  of  indiffe- 
rence  and  disrespect  towards  their  Princes;  but 
without  reason.  No  people  are  more  grateful  than 
they  to  those  monarchs  who  merit  their  gratitude. 
The  names  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  are  men- 
tioned by  the  English  of  this  age  with  the  same 
warmth  as  they  were  by  those  who  shared  in  the 
blessings  and  splendour  of  their  reigns.  The  me- 
mory of  Elizabeth  is  still  adored  in  England.  The 
historians  of  that  kingdom,  after  celebrating  her 
love  of  her  people ;  her  sagacity  in  discerning  their 
true  interest;  her  steadiness  in  pursuing  it;  her 
wisdom  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers;   the  glory 

ther  with  the  other  evidence  mentioned,  adds  so  much  probability 
to  the  story  related  by  Osborne,  as  will  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  history.  The  only  objection  to  the  account  we  have  given  of 
Elizabeth's  attachment  to  Essex,  arises  from  her  great  age.  At 
the  age  of  68,  the  amoroas  passions  are  commonly  abundantly 
cool,  and  the  violence  of  all  the  passions,  except  one,  is  much 
abated.  But  the  force  of  this  objection  is  entirely  removed  by 
an  author  who  has  illustrated  many  passages  in  the  English  His- 
tory, and  adorned  more.  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
Article  Essex. 

'9  Camd.  Birch.  Mem.  ii.  506.  Birch.  Negoc.  266.  Strype, 
iv.  373. 
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she  luqiiired  by  arms;  the  trail (j nil lity  she  secured 
to  her  subjects  ;  and  tlie  increase  of  lame,  of  riches, 
and  of  commerce,  which  were  the  fruits  of  all  these  ; 
justly  rank  her  amoni^  the  most  illustrious  Princes. 
Even  the  defects  in  her  character,  they  observe,  were 
not  of  a  kind  pernicious  to  her  people.  Her  exces- 
sive tru^rality  was  not  accompanied  with  the  love 
of  hoarding;  and  thouiih  it  j)revented  some  great 
undertakings,  and  rendered  the  success  of  others 
incomplete,  it  introduced  economy  into  her  admi- 
nistration, and  exempted  the  nation  from  many 
burdens,  which  a  monarch  more  profuse  or  more 
enterprising  must  have  imposed.  Her  slowness 
in  rewarcHns  her  servants  sometimes  discouraoed 
useful  merit ;  but  it  prevented  the  undeserving  from 
acquiring  power  and  wealth  to  which  they  had  no 
title.  Her  extreme  jealousy  of  those  Princes  who 
pretended  to  dispute  her  right  to  the  crown  led  her 
to  take  such  precautions  as  tended  no  less  to  the 
public  safety  than  to  her  own  ;  and  to  court  the 
affections  of  her  people  as  the  firmest  support  of  her 
throne.  Such  is  the  picture  w  liich  the  English  draw 
of  this  great  Queen. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  w  rite  the  history  of  Scot- 
land finds  himself  obliged,  frequently,  to  view  her 
in  a  very  diflferent  and  in  a  less  amiable  light.  Her 
authority  in  that  kingdom,  during  the  greater  part 
of  her  reign,  was  little  inferior  to  that  which  she 
possessed  in  her  own.  But  this  authority,  acquired 
at  first  by  a  service  of  great  importance  to  the 
nation,  she  exercised  in  a  manner  extremely  perni- 
cious to  its  happiness.  By  her  industry  in  fomenting 
the  rage  of  the  two  contending  factions;  by  sup- 
j)lying  the  one  with  partial  aid  ;  by  ftedingthe  other 
w  ith  false  hopes ;  by  balancing  their  power  so  artfully 
that  each  of  them  was  able  to  distress,  and  neither 
of  them  to  subdue  the  other ;  she  rendered  Scotland 
long  the  seat  of  discord,  confusion,  and  bloodshed  ; 
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and  her  craft  and  intrigues,  effecting-  what  the  valour 
of  her  ancestors  could  not  accomplish,  reduced  that 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  dependance  on  England. 
The  maxims  of  policy,  often  little  consonant  to  those 
of  morality,  may,  perhaps,  justify  this  conduct.  But 
no  apology  can  be  offered  for  her  behaviour  to 
Queen  Mary ;  a  scene  of  dissimulation  without 
necessity,  and  of  severity  beyond  example.  In 
almost  all  her  other  actions  Elizabeth  is  the  object 
of  our  highest  admiration ;  in  this  we  must  allow 
that  she  not  only  laid  aside  the  magnanimity  which 
became  a  Queen,  but  the  feelings  natural  to  a 
woman. 

Though  Elizabeth  would  never  permit  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown 
to  be  determined  in  parliament;  nor  declare  her 
own  sentiments  concerning  a  point  which  she  wished 
to  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery  ;  she  had,  how- 
ever, formed  no  design  of  excluding  the  Scottish 
King  from  an  inheritance  to  which  his  title  was 
undoubted.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she  broke 
the  silence  which  she  had  so  long  preserved  on  that 
subject,  and  told  Cecil  and  the  Lord  Admiral, 
*'  That  her  throne  was  the  throne  of  King's ;  that 
she  would  have  no  mean  person  to  ascend  it,  and 
that  her  cousin  the  King  of  Scots  should  be  her 
successor."  This  she  confirmed  on  her  deathbed. 
As  soon  as  she  breathed  her  last,  the  Lords  of  the 
privy  council  proclaimed  James  King  of  England. 
All  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  favour 
of  the  Infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  the 
kingdom  to  support  the  titles  of  Lady  Arabella  and 
the  Earl  of  Hartford,  disappeared  in  a  moment ; 
the  nobles  and  people,  forgetting  their  ancient  hos- 
tilities with  Scotland  and  their  aversion  for  the 
dominion  of  strangers,  testified  their  satisfaction 
with  louder  acclamations  than  were  usual  at  the 
accession   of    tlieir   native   Princes.      Amidst   this 

VOL.  in.  E 
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tumult  of  joy,  a  motion  made  by  a  few  patriots,  who 
proposed  to  prescribe  some  conditions  to  the  suc- 
cessor, and.  to  exact  from  him  the  redress  of  some 
[grievances,  before  they  called  him  to  the  throne, 
was  scarcely  heard ;  and  Cecil,  by  stiflinjr  it,  added 
to  bis  stock  of  merit  with  his  new  master.  Sir 
Charles  Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Thomas  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Worcester's 
son,  were  dispatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  the 
King,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and  privy  counsellors 
then  in  London ;  informing  him  of  the  Queen's 
death,  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  o^  their  care  to 
recognise  his  title,  and  of  the  universal  applause  with 
which  the  public  proclamation  of  it  had  been  attended. 
They  made  the  utmost  haste  to  deliver  this  welcome 
message;  but  were  prevented  by  the  zeal  of  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  Lord  Hundson's  youngest  son,  who, 
setting  out  a  few  hours  after  Elizabeth's  death, 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night,  just  as 
the  King  had  gone  to  bed.  He  was  immediately 
admitted  into  the  royal  apartment,  and  kneeling  by 
the  King's  bed,  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  saluted  him  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland  ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  truth  of 
the  intelligence  which  he  brought,  presented  him  a 
ring,  which  his  sister  Lady  Scrope  had  taken  from 
the  Queen's  finger  after  her  death.  James  heard 
him  with  a  decent  composure.  But  as  Carey  was 
only  a  private  messenger  the  information  which  he 
brought  was  not  made  public,  and  the  King  kept  his 
apartment  till  the  arrival  of  Percy  and  Somerset. 
Then  his  titles  were  solemnly  proclaimed ;  and  his 
own  subjects  expressed  no  less  joy  than  the  English, 
at  this  increase  of  his  dignity.  As  his  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  England,  where  the  people 
were  extremely  impatient  to  see  their  new  sovereign, 
he  prepared  to  set  out  for  that  kingdom  without 
delay.     He   appointed   his  Queen   to   follow  him 
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within  a  few  weeks.  He  committed  the  government 
of  Scotland  to  his  privy  council.  He  entrusted  the 
care  of  his  children  to  different  noblemen.  On  the 
Sunday  before  his  departure  he  repaired  to  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  and  after  hearing  a  sermon,  in 
which  the  preacher  displayed  the  greatness  of  the 
Divine  goodness  in  raising  him  to  the  throne  of  such 
a  powerful  kingdom  without  opposition  or  blood- 
shed, and  exhorted  him  to  express  his  gratitude,  by 
promoting  to  the  utmost  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  his  subjects ;  the  King  rose  up,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  people,  made  many 
professions  of  unalterable  affection  towards  them ; 
promised  to  visit  Scotland  frequently ;  assured  them 
that  his  Scottish  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  ab- 
sence, should  feel  that  he  was  their  native  Prince, 
no  less  than  when  he  resided  among  them ;  and 
might  still  trust  that  his  ears  should  be  always  open 
to  their  petitions,  which  he  would  answer  with  the 
alacrity  and  love  of  a  parent.  His  words  were  often 
interrupted  by  the  tears  of  the  whole  audience; 
who,  though  they  exulted  at  the  King's  prosperity, 
were  melted  into  sorrow  by  these  tender  declara- 
tions ^o. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  he  began  his  journey,  with 
a  splendid  but  not  a  numerous  train  ;  and  next  day 
he  entered  Berwick.  Wherever  he  came  immense 
multitudes  were  assembled  to  welcome  him  ;  and 
the  principal  persons  in  the  different  counties  through 
which  he  passed  displayed  all  their  wealth  and 
magnificence  in  entertainments  prepared  for  him  at 
their  houses.  Elizabeth  had  reigned  so  long  in 
England  that  most  of  her  subjects  remembered  no 
other  court  but  hers,  and  their  notions  of  the  man- 
ners and  decorums  suitable  to  a  Prince  were  formed 
upon  what  they  had  observed  there.  It  was  natural 
to  apply  this  standard  to  the  behaviour  and  actions 
2"  Spotsw.  476. 
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of  their  new  monarcli,  and  lo  compare  him,  at  first 
si<;ht,  with  the  Queen  on  whose  throne  he  was  to 
be  placed.  James,  whose  manners  were  extremely 
different  from  hers,  suffered  ])y  the  comparison. 
lie  had  not  that  flovvino-  affal)ility  by  which  Eliza- 
beth captivated  the  hearts  of  her  people ;  and 
thoup^li  easy  amon<r  a  few  whom  he  loved,  his 
indolence  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  renderinrr- 
himself  ag-reeable  to  a  mixed  multitude.  He  was  no 
less  a  stranger  to  that  dignity  with  which  Elizabeth 
tempered  her  familiarity.  And  instead  of  that  well 
judged  frugality  with  which  she  conferred  titles  of 
honour,  he  bestowed  them  with  an  undistinguishing 
profusion,  that  rendered  them  no  longer  marks  of 
distinction  or  rewards  of  merit.  But  these  were  the 
reflections  of  the  few  alone  ;  the  multitude  continued 
their  acclamations;  and  amidst  these  James  entered 
London  on  the  seventh  of  May,  and  took  peaceable 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 

Thus  were  united  two  kingdoms,  divided  from 
the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  but  destined  by  their 
situation  to  form  one  great  monarchy.  By  this 
junction  of  its  whole  native  force.  Great  Britain 
hath  risen  to  an  eminence  and  authority  in  Europe 
which  England  and  Scotland,  w  bile  separate,  could 
never  have  attained. 

The  Scots  had  so  long  considered  their  monarchs 
as  next  heirs  to  the  English  throne  that  they  had  full 
leisure  to  reflect  on  all  the  consequences  of  their 
being  advanced  to  that  dignity.  But  dazzled  with 
the  glory  of  giving  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful 
enemy,  relying  on  the  partiality  of  their  native 
Prince,  and  in  full  expectation  of  sharing  liberally 
in  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  would  now 
be  able  to  bestow,  they  attended  little  to  the  most 
obvious  consequences  of  that  great  event,  and  re- 
joiced at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as 
if  it  had  been  no  less  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  than 
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honourable  to  the  King.  They  soon  had  reason, 
however,  to  adopt  very  different  sentiments;  and 
from  that  period  we  may  date  a  total  alteration  in 
the  political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aristocracy,  which  had  been  subverted 
in  most  nations  of  Europe  by  the  policy  of  their 
princes,  or  had  been  undermined  by  the  progress  of 
commerce,  still  subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland. 
Many  causes  had  contributed  gradually  to  augment 
the  power  of  the  Scottish  nobles ;   and  even  the 
Reformation  which,  in  every  other  country  where  it 
prevailed  added  to  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
had  increased  their  wealth  and  influence.     A  King 
possessed  of  a  small  revenue,  with  a  prerogative 
extremely  limited  and  unsupported  by  a  standing 
army,  could  not  exercise  much  authority  over  such 
potent  subjects.      He  was   obliged   to   govern  by 
expedients;  and  the  laws  derived  their  force  not 
from   his   power   to  execute   them,   but   from  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  nobles.     But  though 
this  produced  a  species  of  government  extremely 
feeble  and  irregular;  though  Scotland,  under  the 
name,  and  with  all  the  outward  ensigns  of  a  mo- 
narchy, was  really  subject  to  an  aristocracy,  the 
people  were  not  altogether  unhappy ;  and  even  in 
this  wild  form  of  a  constitution  there  were  principles 
which  tended  to  their  security  and  advantage.     The 
King,  checked  and  overawed  by  the  nobles,  durst 
venture  upon  no  act  of  arbitrary  power.    The  nobles, 
jealous  of  the  King,  whose  claims  and  pretensions 
were  many,  though  his  power  was  small,  were  afraid 
of  irritating  their  dependants  by  unreasonable  exac- 
tions,   and    tempered   the   rigour  of  aristocratical 
tyranny  with  a  mildness  and  equality  to  which  it  is 
naturally  a  stranger.    As  long  as  the  military  genius 
of  the  feudal  government  remained  in  vigour,  the 
vassals  both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  barons  were 
generally  not  onlv  free  from  oppression,  but  were 
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courted  by  their  superiors,  whose  power  and  import- 
ance were  founded  on  their  atlacliment  and  love. 

But  Ijy  his  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  England 
James  acquired  such  an  immense  accession  of 
wealth,  of  power,  and  of  splendour,  tljat  the  nobles, 
astonished  and  intimidated,  thought  it  vain  to 
struggle  for  privileges  which  they  were  now  unable 
to  defend.  Nor  was  it  from  fear  alone  that  they 
submitted  to  the  yoke :  James,  partial  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  willing  that  they  should  partake  in  his 
good  fortune,  loaded  them  with  riches  and  honours; 
and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred  with  the  dread 
of  his  power,  in  taming  their  fierce  and  independent 
spirits.  The  will  of  the  Prince  became  the  supreme 
law  in  Scotland ;  and  the  nobles  strove,  with  emu- 
lation, who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  con- 
temn. Satisfied  with  having  subjected  the  nobles 
to  the  crow  n,  the  King  left  ihem  in  full  possession 
of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  over  their  own  vassals. 
The  extensive  rio^hts  vested  in  a  feudal  chief  became 
in  their  hands  dreadful  instruments  of  oppression  ; 
and  the  military  ideas,  on  which  these  rights  were 
founded,  being  gradually  lost  or  disregarded,  noth- 
ing remained  to  correct  or  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
with  which  they  were  exercised.  The  nobles, 
exhausting  their  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  frecjuent 
attendance  upon  the  English  court,  and  by  attempts 
to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  the 
people,  who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints  which 
they  knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of  their  sove- 
reign, nor  move  him  to  grant  them  any  redress. 
From  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in 
1688,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a  political  situation 
of  all  others  the  most  singuhir  and  the  most  un- 
happy; subjected  at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a 
monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  an 
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aristocracy,  it  suffered  ull  the  miseries  peculiar  to 
both  these  forms  of  government.  Its  King-s  were 
despotic ;  its  nobles  were  slaves  and  tyrants ;  and 
the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination 
of  both. 

During  this  period  the  nobles,  it  is  true,  made 
one  effort  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  regain  their 
ancient  independency.  After  the  death  of  James, 
the  Scottish  nation  was  no  longer  vieweil  by  our 
monarch s  with  any  partial  affection.  Charles  I., 
educated  among  the  English,  discovered  no  j)ecu- 
liar  attachment  to  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  The  nobles,  perceiving  the  sceptre  to  be 
now  in  hands  less  friendly,  and  swayed  by  a  Prince 
with  whom  they  had  liitle  connexion,  and  over 
whose  councils  they  had  little  influence,  no  longer 
submitted  with  the  same  implicit  obedience.  Pro- 
voked bv  some  encroachments  of  the  Kino-  on  their 
order,  and  apprehensive  of  others,  the  remains  of 
their  ancient  spirit  began  to  appear.  They  com- 
plained and  remonstrated.  The  people,  being,  at 
the  same  time,  violently  disgusted  at  the  innova- 
tions in  religion,  the  nobles  secretly  heightened  this 
disgust;  and  their  artiiices,  together  with  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  court,  raised  such  a  spirit  that  the 
w^hole  nation  took  arms  against  their  sovereig-n  with 
a  union  and  animosity  of  which  there  had  formerly 
been  no  example.  Charles  brought  against  them 
the  forces  of  England,  and  notwithstanding  their 
own  union,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people,  the  nobles 
must  have  sunk  in  the  struggle.  But  the  disaffection 
which  was  growing  among  his  English  subjects  pre- 
vented the  King  from  acting  with  vigour.  A  civil 
war  broke  out  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  after  many 
battles  and  revolutions,  which  are  well  known,  the 
Scottish  nobles,  who  first  began  the  war,  were 
involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  throne.  At  the 
Restoration,  Charles  II.  regained  full  possession  of 
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the  royal  preroirative  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  nobles, 
whose  estates  were  wasted,  or  their  spirit  broken 
by  the  calamities  to  vvliich  they  had  been  exposed, 
were  less  able  and  less  willini^  than  ever  to  resist 
the  power  of  the  crown.  During  his  reign,  and 
that  of  James  VII.,  the  dictates  of  the  monarch 
were  received  in  Scotland  with  most  abject  sub- 
mission. The  poverty  to  which  many  of  the  nobles 
were  reduced  rendered  them  meaner  slaves  and  more 
intolerable  tyrants  than  ever.  The  people,  always 
neglected,  were  now  odious,  and  loaded  with  every 
injury  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  religious 
and  political  principles  extremely  repugnant  to  those 
adopted  by  their  Princes. 

The  revolution  introduced  other  maxims  into  the 
government  of  Scotland.  To  increase  the  authority 
of  the  Prince,  or  to  secure  the  privileges  of  the  nobles, 
had  hitherto  been  almost  the  sole  object  of  our  laws. 
The  rights  of  the  people  were  hardly  ever  mentioned, 
were  disregarded,  or  unknown.  Attention  began, 
henceforward,  to  be  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
By  the  claim  of  right,  their  liberties  were  secured ; 
and  the  number  of  their  representatives  being  in- 
creased, they  gradually  acquired  new  weight  and 
consideration  in  parliament.  As  they  came  to  enjoy 
more  security  and  greater  power,  their  minds  began 
to  open  and  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  com- 
merce, of  industry,  and  of  police.  But  the  aristo- 
cratical  spirit,  which  still  predominated,  together  with 
many  other  accidents,  retarded  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  nation. 

Anotlier great  event  completed  what  tlie  revolution 
had  begun.  The  j)olilical  power  of  the  nobles,  already 
broken  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  was  almost 
annihilated  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  In- 
stead of  making  a  part,  as  formerly,  of  the  supreme 
assembly  of  the  nation  ;  instead  of  bearing  the  most 
considerable  sway  tliere,  the  peers  of  Scotland  are 
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admitted  into  the  British  parliament  by  their  repre- 
sentatives only,  and  form  but  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  one  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  legislative  autho- 
rity is  vested.  They  themselves  are  excluded  abso- 
lutely from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  their 
eldest  sons  are  not  permitted  to  represent  their 
countrymen  in  that  august  assembly.  Nor  have 
their  feudal  privileges  remained  to  compensate  for 
this  extinction  of  their  political  authority.  As  com- 
merce advanced  in  its  progress,  and  government 
attained  nearer  to  perfection,  these  were  insensibly 
circumscribed,  and  at  last,  by  laws  no  less  arbitrary 
to  the  public  than  fatal  to  the  nobles,  they  have  been 
almost  totally  abolished.  As  the  nobles  were  deprived 
of  power  the  people  acquired  liberty.  Exempted 
from  burdens  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject, 
screened  from  oppression  to  which  they  had  been 
long  exposed,  and  adopted  into  a  constitution  whose 
genius  and  laws  were  more  liberal  than  their  own, 
they  have  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their 
manners,  made  improvements  in  the  elegancies  of 
life,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences. 

This  survey  of  the  political  state  of  Scotland,  in 
which  events  and  their  causes  have  been  mentioned 
rather  than  developed,  enables  us  to  point  out  three 
eras,  from  each  of  which  we  may  date  some  great 
alteration  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  different  mem- 
bers of  which  the  supreme  legislative  assembly  in 
our  constitution  is  composed.  At  their  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  once 
the  most  limited,  became  in  an  instant  the  most  ab- 
solute Princes  in  Europe,  and  exercised  a  despotic 
authority,  which  their  parliaments  were  unable  to 
control  or  their  nobles  to  resist.  At  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  the  feudal  aristocracy,  which  had 
subsisted  so  many  ages,  and  with  power  so  exorbi- 
tant, was  overturned,  and  the  Scottish  nobles,  having 
surrendered  rights  and  preeminences  peculiar  to  their 
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order,  reduced  themselves  to  a  condition  which  is  no 
longer  the  terror  and  envy  of  other  subjects.  Since 
the  union,  the  commons,  anciently  neglected  by  their 
Kings,  and  seldom  courted  by  the  nobles,  have 
emerged  into  dignity  ;  and,  being  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  all  the  privileges  which  the  English 
had  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood, 
must  now  be  deemed  a  body  not  less  considerable 
in  the  one  kingdom  than  they  have  long  been  in  the 
other. 

The  church  felt  the  effects  of  the  absolute  power 
which  the  King  acquired  by  his  accession:  and  its 
revolutions,  too,  are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  administration  in  Scotland, 
had  revived  the  name  and  office  of  bishops.  But 
they  possessed  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  pre- 
eminence ;  their  revenues  were  inconsiderable,  and 
they  were  scarcely  distinguished  by  any  thing  but 
by  their  seat  in  parliament,  and  by  being  the  object 
of  the  clergy's  jealousy  and  the  people's  hatred. 
The  King,  delighted  with  the  splendour  and  autho- 
rity which  the  English  bishops  enjoyed,  and  eager 
to  effect  a  union  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  which 
he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  the  civil  government  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both  churches 
to  an  exact  conformity  with  each  other.  Three  Scots- 
men were  consecrated  bishops  at  London.  From 
them  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive 
orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were  im- 
posed ;  and  though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than 
the  nobles,  boldly  opposed  these  innovations,  James, 
long  practised  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  manag- 
ing them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.  But 
Charles  I.,  a  superstitious  Prince,  unacquainted  with 
the  genius  of  the  Scots,  imprudent  and  precipitant 
in  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in  that  kingdom, 
})ressing  too  eagerly  the  reception  of  the  English 
liturgy,  and  indiscreetly  attempting  a  resumption  of 
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church  lands,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war;  and 
the  people  being  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own 
wishes,  the  episcopal  church  was  overturned,  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  were 
reestablished  with  new  vigour.  Together  with  mo- 
narchy, episcopacy  was  restored  in  Scotland.  A 
form  of  government  so  odious  to  the  people  required 
force  to  uphold  it;  and  though  not  only  the  whole 
rigour  of  authority,  but  all  the  barbarity  of  persecu- 
tion, were  employed  in  its  support,  the  aversion  of 
the  nation  was  insurmountable,  and  it  subsisted  with 
difficulty.  At  the  Revolution,  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  were  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  Presbyterian  government  was  again 
established,  and  being  ratified  by  the  union,  is  still 
maintained  in  the  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  alone ;  the 
genius  of  the  nation,  its  taste  and  spirit,  things  of  a 
nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by 
that  event.  When  learning  revived  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  all  the  modern  languages 
viere  in  a  state  extremely  barbarous,  devoid  of  ele- 
gance, of  vigour,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No 
author  thought  of  writing  in  language  so  ill  adapted 
to  express  and  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erecting 
a  work  for  immortality  with  such  rude  and  perishable 
materials.  As  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
did  not  owe  its  rise  to  any  original  effort  of  the 
human  mind,  but  was  excited  chiefly  by  admiration 
of  the  ancients,  which  began  then  to  be  studied  with 
attention  in  every  part  of  Europe,  their  compositions 
were  deemed  not  only  the  standards  of  taste  and  of 
sentiment,  but  of  style ;  and  even  the  languages  in 
which  they  wrote  were  thought  to  be  peculiar,  and 
almost  consecrated  to  learning  and  the  muses.  Not 
only  the  manner  of  the  ancients  was  imitated,  but 
their  language  was  adopted :  and  extravagant  as  the 
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attempt  may  appear  to  write  in  a  dead  tons^ue,  in 
which  men  were  not  accustomed  to  think,  and  which 
they  could  not  speak  or  even  pronounce,  the  success 
of  it  was  astonishino^.  As  they  formed  their  style 
upon  the  ])urest  models ;  as  they  were  uninfected 
with  those  barbarisms  which  the  inaccuracy  of  fa- 
miliar conversation,  the  affectation  of  courts,  inter- 
course with  strangers,  and  a  thousand  other  causes, 
introduce  into  living  languages ;  many  moderns 
have  attained  to  a  degree  of  elegance  in  their  Latin 
compositions  which  the  Romans  themselves  scarce 
possessed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Augustan  age. 
While  this  was  almost  the  only  species  of  composi- 
tion, and  all  authors,  by  using  one  common  language, 
could  be  brought  to  a  nearer  comparison,  the  Scot- 
tish writers  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other 
nation.  The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equally 
formed  to  excel  in  prose  and  in  verse,  more  various, 
more  original,  and  more  elegant  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with 
regard  to  this  particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his 
country. 

But  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue 
was  irksome ;  the  unequal  return  for  their  industry 
which  authors  met  with,  who  could  be  read  and  ad- 
mired only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  learned, 
was  mortifying ;  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  half 
their  lives  in  learning  the  language  of  the  Romans, 
began  to  refine  and  to  polish  their  own.  The  modern 
tongues  w  ere  found  to  be  susceptible  of  beauties  and 
graces,  which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  ancient 
ones,  were  at  least  more  attainable.  The  Italians 
having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  longer 
used  in  works  of  taste ;  it  was  confined  to  books  of 
science ;  and  the  politer  nations  have  banished  it 
even  from  these.  The  Scots,  we  may  presume,  would 
have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  change  in  the  public 
taste,  and  would  still  have  been  able  to  maintain 
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some  equality  with  other  nations,  in  their  pursuit  of 
literary  honour.  The  En^^lish  and  Scottish  lang'uages, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  a  state  nearly  similar,  differing 
from  one  another  somewhat  in  orthography,  though 
not  only  the  words  but  the  idioms  were  much  the 
same.  The  letters  of  several  Scottish  statesmen  of 
that  age  are  not  inferior  in  elegance  or  in  purity  to 
those  of  the  English  ministers  with  whom  they  cor- 
responded. James  himself  was  master  of  a  style  far 
from  contemptible;  and  by  his  example  and  encou- 
ragement the  Scottish  language  might  have  kept 
pace  with  the  English  in  refinement.  Scotland  might 
have  had  a  series  of  authors  in  its  own,  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  language  to  boast  of;  and  the  improvements 
in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which  spread 
over  the  other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would 
not  have  been  unknown  there. 

But,  at  the  very  time  when  other  nations  were  be- 
ginning to  drop  the  use  of  Latin  in  works  of  taste, 
and  to  make  trial  of  the  strength  and  compass  of  their 
own  languages,  Scotland  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom. 
The  transports  of  joy,  which  the  accession  at  first 
occasioned,  were  soon  over :  and  the  Scots,  being  at 
once  deprived  of  all  the  objects  that  refine  or  animate 
a  people;  of  the  presence  of  their  Prince,  of  the  con- 
course of  nobles,  of  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  a 
court,  a  universal  dejection  of  spirit  seems  to  have 
seized  the  nation.  The  court  being  withdrawn,  no 
domestic  standard  of  propriety  and  correctness  of 
speech  remained  ;  the  few  compositions  that  Scotland 
produced  were  tried  by  the  English  standard,  and 
every  word  or  phrase  that  varied  in  the  least  from 
that  was  condemned  as  barbarous;  whereas,  if  the 
two  nations  had  continued  distinct,  each  might  have 
retained  idioms  and  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  these  rendered  fashionable  by  the  example  of  a 
court,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  writers  of 
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reputation,  mi^ht  have  been  viewed  in  the  same  lij^^ht 
with  the  varieties  occasioned  by  the  different  dialects 
in  the  Greek  toni^ue;  they  even  mii^ht  have  been 
considered  as  beauties  ;  and  in  many  cases  might 
have  been  used  promiscuously  by  the  authors  of 
both  nations.  But,  by  the  accession,  the  English 
naturally  became  the  sole  judges  and  lawgivers  in 
language,  and  rejected  as  solecisms  every  form  of 
speech  to  which  their  ear  was  not  accustomed.  Nor 
did  the  Scots,  while  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  was  inconsiderable^',  and  ancient  prejudices 
were  still  so  violent  as  to  prevent  imitation,  possess 
the  means  of  refining^  their  own  tong-ue  according:  to 
the  purity  of  the  English  standard.  On  the  contrary, 
new  corruptions  flowed  into  it  from  every  different 
source.  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  in  that  age,  were 
more  eminent  for  piety  than  for  learning;  and  though 
there  did  not  arise  many  authors  among  them,  yet 
being  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of  discoursing 
publicly  to  the  people,  and  their  sermons  being  too 
long,  and  perhaps  too  frequent,  such  hasty  produc- 
tions could  not  be  elegant,  and  many  slovenly  and 
incorrect  modes  of  expression  may  be  traced  back  to 
that  original.  The  pleadings  of  lawyers  were  equally 
loose  and  inaccurate ;  and  that  profession  having 
furnished  more  authors,  and  the  matters  of  which 

^'  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  little  intercoarse  between  the 
Enp^lisb  and  Scots  before  tlie  union  of  the  crowns,  is  to  be  found 
in  two  curious  papers,  one  published  by  Haynes,  the  other  by 
Strype.  In  the  year  15G7,  Elizabeth  commanded  the  Bisliop  of 
London  to  take  a  survey  of  all  the  strangers  within  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster.  By  this  report,  which  is  very  minute, 
it  appears  that  tlie  whole  numbtr  of  Scots  at  that  time  was  fifty- 
eight.  Haynes,  435.  A  survey  of  the  same  kind  was  made  by 
Sir  Thomas  Row,  Lord  Mayor,  A.  D.  15G8.  The  number  of  Scots 
bad  then  increased  to  eighty-eight.  Strype,  iv.  Supplement,  No.  I. 
On  the  accession  of  James,  a  considerable  number  of  Scots,  es- 
pecially of  the  higher  rank,  resorted  to  England  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  union  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms 
became  great. 
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they  treat  mingling-  daily  in  common  discourse  and 
business,  many  of  those  vicious  forms  of  speech, 
which  they  denominated  Scotticisms,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  them  into  the  language.  Nor  did  either 
the  language  or  public  taste  receive  any  improve- 
ment in  parliament,  where  a  more  liberal  and  more 
correct  eloc^uence  might  have  been  expected.  All 
business  was  transacted  there  by  the  lords  of  articles; 
and  they  were  so  servilely  devoted  to  the  court,  that 
few  debates  arose,  and,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  none 
were  conducted  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  natural  to 
a  popular  assembly. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the 
English  were  gradually  refining  their  language  and 
their  taste  :  in  Scotland  the  former  was  much  de- 
based, and  the  latter  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the 
beginning  of  that  period,  both  nations  were  emerging- 
out  of  barbarity ;  but  the  distance  between  them, 
which  was  then  inconsiderable,  became  be 'ore  the 
end  of  it  immense.  Even  after  science  hud  once 
dawned  upon  them,  the  Scots  seemed  to  be  sinking 
back  into  ignorance  and  obscurity ;  and  active  and 
intelligent  as  they  naturally  are,  they  continued, 
while  other  nations  were  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  fame 
and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  languor.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  imputed  to  the  unhappiness  of  their 
political  situation,  not  to  any  defect  of  genius ;  for 
no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree  than 
the  other  began  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishing 
the  power  of  the  lords  of  articles,  and  other  salutary 
laws  passed  at  the  Revolution,  having  introduced 
freedom  of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament,  elo- 
quence, with  all  the  arts  that  accompany  or  perfect 
it,  became  immediate  objects  of  attention ;  and  the 
example  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  generous 
sentiments,    and,    notwithstanding    some    peculiar 
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idioms,  were  able  to  express  lliemselves  with  energy 
and  with  ek'srance. 

At  length  tlie  union  having  incorporated  the  two 
nations,  and  rendered  them  one  people,  the  distinc- 
tions which  had  sLi])sisted  for  many  ages  gradually 
wear  away  ;  peculiarities  disappear;  the  same  man- 
ners prevail  in  both  parts  of  the  island ;  the  same 
authors  are  read  and  admired ;  the  same  entertain- 
ments are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and  polite;  and 
the  same  standard  of  taste  and  of  purity  in  language 
is  established.  The  Scots,  after  being  placed,  during 
a  whole  century,  in  a  situation  no  less  fatal  to  the 
liberty  than  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  nation, 
were  at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges  more 
valuable  than  those  which  their  ancestors  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  ;  and  every  obstruction  that  had  re- 
tarded their  pursuit,  or  prevented  their  acquisition 
of  literary  fame,  was  totally  removed. 


A 
CRITICAL  DISSEHTATION 


CONCERNING 


^Tje  (59uriier  of  Eing  J^enrp,  ano  i^t  (Bennintnt^^  of  t^e 
€lttcett'0  Hctters  to  TBot^toell* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  eng-age  in  all  the  contro- 
versies to  which  the  murder  of  King  Henry,  or  the 
letters  from  Queen  Mary  to  Both  well,  have  given 
rise ;  far  less  to  appear  as  an  adversary  to  any  par- 
ticular author  who  hath  treated  of  them.  To  repeat 
and  to  expose  all  the  ill  founded  assertions,  with 
regard  to  these  points,  which  have  flowed  from  in- 
attention, from  prejudice,  from  partiality,  from  ma- 
levolence, and  from  dishonesty,  would  be  no  less 
irksome  to  myself  than  unacceptable  to  most  of  my 
readers.  All  I  propose  is  to  assist  others  in  forming 
some  judgment  concerning  the  facts  in  dispute,  by 
stating  the  proofs  produced  on  each  side,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  the  case  will  admit,  and  with  the 
same  attention  and  impartiality  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  exercise  in  examining  other  controverted 
points  in  the  Scottish  history. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  King's  murder,  two 
different  systems  have  been  formed.  The  one  sup- 
poses Bothwell  to  have  contrived  and  executed  this 
crime ;  the  other  imputes  it  to  the  Earls  of  Murray, 
Morton,  and  their  party. 

The  decision  of  many  controverted  facts  in  history 
is  a  matter  rather  of  curiosity  than  of  use.  They 
stand  detached ;  and  whatever  we  determine  with 
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regard  to  them,  the  fabric  of  the  story  remains  un- 
touched. But  the  fact  under  dispute  in  this  place 
is  a  fundamental  and  essential  one,  and  accordino^  to 
the  opinion  which  an  historian  adopts  with  regard 
to  it,  he  must  vary  and  dispose  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  narration.  An  historical  system  may  be 
tried  in  two  different  ways;  whether  it  be  consistent 
with  probability,  and  whether  it  be  supported  by 
evidence. 

Those  who  charge  the  King's  murder  upon  Both- 
well  argue  in  the  following  manner ;  and  though 
their  reasonings  have  been  mentioned  already  in 
different  parts  of  the  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  Mary's  love  for  Damley,  say 
they,  was  a  sudden  and  youthful  passion.  The 
beauty  of  his  person,  set  off"  by  some  external  fri- 
volous accomplishments,  was  his  chief  merit,  and 
gained  her  affections.  His  capricious  temper  soon 
raised  in  the  Queen  a  disgust,  which  broke  out  on 
different  occasions.  His  engaging- in  the  conspiracy 
against  Rizio  converted  this  disgust  into  an  antipa- 
thy, which  she  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  'J'his 
breach  was,  perhaps,  in  its  own  nature  irreparable ; 
the  King  certainly  wanted  that  art  and  condescension 
which  alone  could  have  repaired  it.  It  widened 
every  day,  and  a  deep  and  settled  hatred  effaced  all 
remains  of  affection.  Both  well  observed  this,  and 
was  prompted  by  ambition,  and  perhaps  by  love,  to 
found  upon  it  a  scheme  which  j)rovcd  fatal  both  to 
the  Queen  and  to  himself.  He  had  served  Mary  at 
different  times  with  fidelity  and  success.  He  in- 
sinuated himself  into  her  favour,  by  address  and  by 
flattery.  ]5y  degrees  he  gained  her  heart.  In  order 
to  gratify  his  love,  or  at  least  his  ambition,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  King.  Mary  hati  rejected 
the  ])roposal  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  made  to  her 
ibr  obtaining  a  divorce.  Tlie  King  was  equally  hated 
by  tlie  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  a  cont 
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siderable  party  in  the  kingdom  ;  by  Murray,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  popular  persons  in  his  coun- 
try ;  by  Morton  and  his  associates,  whom  he  had 
deceived,  and  whom  Bothwell  had  bound  to  his  in- 
terest by  a  recent  favour.  Among  the  people  Darnly 
was  fallen  under  extreme  contempt.  Bothwell  might 
expect,  for  all  these  reasons,  that  the  murder  of  the 
King  would  pass  without  any  inquiry,  and  might 
trust  to  Mary's  love,  and  to  his  own  address  and 
good  fortune,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  rest  of 
his  wishes.  What  Bothwell  expected  really  came  to 
pass.  Mary,  if  not  privy  herself  to  the  design,  con- 
nived at  an  action  which  rid  her  of  a  man  whom  she 
had  such  good  reason  to  detest.  A  few  months  after 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  she  married  the  person 
who  was  both  suspected  and  accused  of  having  per- 
petrated that  odious  crime. 

Those  who  charge  the  guilt  upon  Murray  and  his 
party,  reason  in  this  manner:  Murray,  they  say,  was 
a  man  of  boundless  ambition.  Notwithstandino-  the 
illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  he  had  early  formed  a  de- 
sign of  usurping  the  crown.  On  the  Queen's  return 
into  Scotland,  he  insinuated  himself  into  her  favour, 
and  engrossed  the  whole  power  into  his  own  hands. 
He  set  himself  against  every  proposal  of  marriage 
which  was  made  to  her,  lest  his  own  chance  of  suc- 
.ceeding  to  the  crown  should  be  destroyed.  He  hated 
Darnly,  and  was  no  less  hated  by  him.  In  order  to 
be  revenged  on  him,  he  entered  into  a  sudden  friend- 
ship with  Bothwell,  his  ancient  and  mortal  enemy. 
He  encouraged  him  to  assassinate  Henry,  by  giving 
him  hopes  of  marrying  the  Queen.  All  this  was 
done  with  a  desigri  to  throw  upon  the  Queen  herself 
the  imputation  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder,  and, 
under  that  pretext,  to  destroy  Bothwell,  to  depose 
and  imprison  her,  and  to  seize  the  sceptre  which  he 
had  wrested  out  of  her  hands. 

The  former  of  the^e  systems  has  an  air  of  proba- 
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bility,  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  solves  appear- 
ances. In  the  latter,  some  assertions  are  false,  some 
links  are  wantin^:  in  the  chain,  and  effects  appear  of 
which  no  sufficient  cause  is  produced.  Murray,  on 
the  Queen's  return  into  Scodand,  served  her  with 
great  fidelity,  and  by  his  prudent  administration 
rendered  her  so  popular,  and  so  powerful,  as  enabled 
her  with  ease  to  quash  a  formidable  insurrection 
raised  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  in 
the  year  1565.  What  motive  could  induce  Murray 
to  murder  a  Prince  without  capacity,  without  fol- 
lowers, without  influence  over  the  nobles,  whom  the 
Queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  contempt,  and  who,  after  a  long-  disgrace, 
had  regained  (according  to  the  most  favourable  sup- 
position) the  precarious  possession  of  her  favour 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  Murray  had  to  fear  from  the  King^s 
life.  It  is  still  a  more  difficult  matter  to  guess  what 
he  could  gain  by  his  death.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
Queen  had  no  previous  attachment  to  Both  well, 
nothing  can  appear  more  chimerical  than  a  scheme 
to  persuade  her  to  marry  a  man  whose  wife  was  still 
alive,  and  who  was  not  only  suspected,  but  accused 
of  murdering  her  former  husband.  But  that  such  a 
scheme  should  really  succeed  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary.— If  Murray  had  instigated  Bothwell  to  com- 
mit the  crime,  or  had  himself  been  accessary  to  the 
commission  of  it,  what  hopes  were  there  that  Both- 
well  would  silently  bear  from  a  fellow-criminal  all 
the  prosecutions  which  he  suffered,  without  ever 
retorting  upon  him  the  accusation,  or  revealing  the 
whole  scene  of  iniquity  ?  An  ancient  and  deadly 
feud  had  subsisted  between  Murray  and  Bothwell; 
the  Queen  with  difficulty  had  brought  them  to  some 
terms  of  agreement.  But  is  it  probable  that  Murray 
would  choose  an  enemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
lately  reconciled,  for  his  confident  in  the  commission 
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of  such  an  atrocious  crime?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  it  ever  enter  into  the  imagination  of  a  wise 
man,  first  to  raise  his  rival  to  supreme  power,  in 
hopes  that  afterwards  he  might  render  him  odious, 
by  accusing  him  of  crimes  which  he  had  not  com- 
mitted, and,  in  consequence  of  this  unjust  charge, 
should  be  enabled  to  deprive  him  of  that  power? 
The  most  adventurous  politician  never  hazarded 
such  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  most  credulous 
folly  never  trusted  such  an  uncertain  chance. 

How  strong  soever  these  general  reasonings  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  not  upon  them  alone  that  we  must 
decide,  but  according  to  the  particular  evidence  that 
is  produced.     This  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

That  Bothwell  was  guilty  of  the  King's  murder, 
appears,  1.  From  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
the  contemporary  historians.  2.  From  the  confes- 
sion of  those  persons  who  suffered  for  assisting  at 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  who  entered  into 
a  minute  detail  of  all  its  circumstances.  Anders,  ii. 
165.  3.  From  the  acknowledgment  of  Mary's  own 
commissioners,  who  allow  Bothwell  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime.  Good.  ii.  213. 
4.  From  the  express  testimony  of  Lesly,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  to  the  same  effect  with  the  former.  Def.  of 
Q.  Mary's  Hon.  And.  i.  76.  Id.  iii.  p.  31.  5.  Mor- 
ton, at  his  death,  declared  that  Bothwell  had  solicited 
him,  at  different  times,  to  concur  in  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  life  of  the  King ;  and  that  he  was 
informed  by  Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, that  Bothwell  was  present  at  the  murder. 
Crawf.  Mem.  App.  4.  The  letter  from  Douglas  to 
the  Queen,  which  I  have  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  Vol.  HI.,  No.  XLVn.,  confirms  Morton's  testi- 
mony. 6.  Lord  Herries  promises,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  nobles  who  adhered  to  the 
Queen,  that  they  would  concur  in  punishing  Both- 
well  as  the  murderer  of  the  King.  Append.  V^ol.  H. 
No.  XXIV. 
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The  most  direct  chargfe  ever  brougfht  ajjainst  Mur- 
ray  is  in  these  words  of  Bishop  Lesly :  "  Is  it  un- 
known/' addressing  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
"  what  the  Lord  Herries  said  to  your  face  openly, 
even  at  your  own  table,  a  few  days  after  the  murder 
was  committed?  Did  he  not  charge  you  with  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  same  murder?  Did  he  not, 
nulla  circuitione  vsus,  flatly  and  plainly  burden  you, 
that  riding  in  Fife,  and  coming  with  one  of  your  most 
assured  and  trusty  servants  the  same  day  whereon 
you  departed  from  Edinburgli,  you  said  to  him, 
among  other  talk.  This  night,  ere  morning.  Lord 
Darnly  shall  lose  his  life?"  Defence  of  Q.  Mary, 
Anders,  ii.  75.  But  the  assertion  of  a  man  so  heated 
w^ith  faction  as  Lesly,  unless  it  were  supported  by 
proper  evidence,  is  of  little  weight.  The  servant,  to 
whom  Murray  is  said  to  have  spoken  these  words, 
is  not  named ;  nor  the  manner  in  which  this  secret 
conversation  was  brought  to  light  mentioned.  Lord 
Herries  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for 
Mary,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  his  negotiation 
at  the  court  of  England,  he  never  once  repeated  this 
accusation  of  Murray.  In  answering  the  challenge 
given  him  by  Lord  Lindsay,  Herries  had  a  fair  op- 
])ortunity  of  mentioning  Murray's  knowledge  of  the 
murder ;  but,  though  he  openly  accuses  of  that 
crime  some  of  those  who  adhered  to  Murray,  he 
industriously  avoids  any  insinuation  against  Murray 
himself.  Keith,  Pref.  ii.  Mary  herself,  in  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  accused  Morton  and 
Maitland  of  being  privy  to  the  murder,  but  does  not 
mention  Murray.  And.  iv.  QQ.  When  the  Bishop 
of  Ross  and  Lord  Herries  appeared  before  the  Eng- 
lish council,  January  11,  1569,  they  declared  them- 
selves ready,  in  obedience  to  the  Queen's  command, 
to  accuse  Murray  and  his  associates  of  being  acces- 
sary to  the  murder;  but  "  they  being  also  ref^uired, 
whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  as  of  themselves,  would 
accuse  the  said  Earl  in  special,  or  any  of  his  adhe- 
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rents,  or  thought  them  guilty  thereof,"  they  answered, 
"  that  they  took  God  to  witness  that  none  of  them 
did  ever  know  any  thing  of  the  conspiracy  of  that 
murder,  or  were  in  council  and  foreknowledge 
thereof;  neither  who  were  devisors,  inventors,  and 
executors,  of  the  same,  till  it  was  publicly  discovered 
long  thereafter  by  some  of  the  assassins,  who  suffered 
death  on  that  account."  Good.  ii.  308.  These  words 
are  taken  out  of  a  register  kept  by  Ross  and  Herries 
themselves,  and  seem  to  be  a  direct  confutation  of 
the  Bishop's  assertion. 

The  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll,  in  their  Pro- 
testation  touching  the  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scots, 
after  mentioning^  the  conference  at  Craio-millar  con- 
cerning  a  divorce,  add,  "  So  after  these  premises, 
the  murder  of  the  King  following,  we  judge  in  our 
consciences,  and  hold  for  certain  and  truth,  that 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  Secretary  Lethington  were 
authors,  inventors,  counsellors  and  causers  of  the 
same  murder,  in  what  manner,  or  by  whatsoever 
persons  the  same  was  executed."  And.  iv.  188. 
But,  1.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  private 
opinion  or  personal  affirmation  of  these  two  noble- 
men. 2.  The  conclusion  which  they  make  has  no 
connexion  with  the  premises  on  which  they  found 
it.  Because  Murray  proposed  to  obtain  for  the 
Queen  a  divorce  from  her  husband  with  her  own 
consent,  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  he  com- 
mitted the  murder  without  her  knowledge.  3. 
Huntly  and  Argyll  were  at  that  time  the  leaders 
of  that  party  opposite  to  Murray,  and  animated 
with  all  the  rage  of  faction.  4.  Both  of  them  were 
Murray's  personal  enemies.  Huntly,  on  account 
of  the  treatment  which  his  family  and  clan  had 
received  from  that  nobleman.  Argyll  was  desirous 
of  being  divorced  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  no  good  terms,  Knox,  328,  and  by  whom  he  had 
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no  cliiklren.  Cravvf.  Peer.  19.  Slie  was  Murray's 
sister,  and  by  his  interest  Ar<;yn's  design  was 
obstructed.  Keith,  551.  These  circumstances  would 
g-o  far  towards  invalidating  a  positive  testimony ; 
they  more  than  counterbalance  an  indeterminate 
suspicion.  5.  It  is  altogether  uncertain  whether 
Huntly  and  Argyll  ever  subscribed  this  protesta- 
tion. A  copy  of  such  a  protestation  as  the  Queen 
thought  would  be  of  advantage  to  her  cause  was 
transmitted  to  them  by  her.  Anders,  iv.  b.  ii.  186. 
The  protestation  itself,  published  by  Anderson,  is 
taken  from  an  unsubscribed  copy  with  blanks  for  the 
date  and  place  of  subscribing.  On  the  back  of  this 
copy,  there  is  pasted,  indeed,  a  paper,  which  Cecil 
has  marked,  "  Answer  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  to 
a  writing  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll,'* 
Anders.  194,  195.  But  it  can  hardly  be  deemed 
a  reply  to  the  above  mentioned  protestation.  Mur- 
ray's answer  bears  date  at  London,  .Jan.  19,  1568. 
The  Queen's  letter,  in  which  she  enclosed  the  copy 
of  the  protestation,  bears  date  at  Bowton,  Jan.  5, 
1568.  Now  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  the 
copy  could  be  sent  into  Scotland,  be  subscribed 
by  the  two  Earls,  and  be  seen  and  answered  by 
IVIurray  within  so  short  a  time.  Murray's  reply 
seems  intended  only  to  prevent  the  impression 
which  the  vague  and  uncertain  accusations  of  his 
enemies  misfht  make  in  his  absence.  Cecil  had  g^ot 
the  original  of  the  Queen's  letter  into  his  custody. 
Anders,  iv.  185.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  letter  itself,  together  with  the  enclosed 
protestation,  were  intercepted  before  they  came  to 
the  hands  of  Huntly  and  Argyll.  Nor  is  this  mere 
conjecture  alone.  The  letter  to  Huntly,  in  which 
the  protestation  was  enclosed,  is  to  be  found,  Cott. 
Lib.  Cal.  C.  1  fol.  280,  and  is  an  original  subscribed 
by  Mary,  though  not  written  by  her  own  hand,  be- 
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cause  she  seldom  chose  to  write  in  the  English 
language.  The  protestation  is  in  the  same  volume, 
fol.  282,  and  is  manifestly  written  by  the  same  per- 
son who  wrote  the  Queen's  letter.  This  seems  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  both  were  intercepted. 
So  that  much  has  been  founded  on  a  paper  not 
subscribed  by  the  two  Earls,  and  probably  never 
seen  by  them.  Besides,  this  method  which  the 
Queen  took  of  sending  a  copy  to  the  two  Earls,  of 
what  was  proper  for  them  to  declare  with  regard  to 
a  conference  held  in  their  own  presence,  appears 
somewhat  suspicious.  It  would  have  been  more 
natural,  and  not  so  liable  to  any  misrepresentation, 
to  have  desired  them  to  write  the  most  exact  ac- 
count, which  they  could  recollect,  of  what  had  passed 
at  the  conversation  at  Craigmillar.  6.  But  even  if 
all  this  reasoning  should  be  set  aside,  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  protestation  should  be  admitted 
in  its  fullest  extent,  it  may  still  be  a  question,  what 
degree  of  credit  should  be  given  to  the  assertion  of 
the  two  Earls,  who  were  not  only  present  at  the  first 
parliament  held  by  Murray  as  Regent,  in  December, 
1567,  in  which  the  one  carried  the  sceptre,  and  the 
other  the  sword  of  state,  Spotsw.  241,  but  were 
both  members  of  the  committee  of  lords  of  articles, 
and  in  that  capacity  assisted  in  framing  all  the  acts 
by  which  the  Queen  was  deprived  of  the  crown, 
and  her  son  seated  on  the  throne;  and  in  particular 
concurred  in  the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  that 
whatever  had  befallen  the  Queen  '^  was  in  her  awin 
default,  in  sa  far  as,  be  divers  hir  previe  letters 
written  halelie  with  hir  awin  hand,  and  send  by  hir 
to  James  sometyme  Earle  of  Both  well,  cheif  exe- 
cutour  of  the  said  horribill  murthour,  as  weill  befoir 
the  committing  thairof  as  thairaflir:  And  be  hir 
ungodlie  and  dishonourabill  proceeding  to  ane  pre- 
tendit  marriage  with   him,  suddainlie  and  unpro- 
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vifitlie  tliaireftir,  it  is  maist  certane  that  sche  was 
})revie,  airt  and  ])airt,  of  tlie  actual  devise  and  deid 
of  the  foirnamit  nuirthour  of  the  Kin^^  her  lauchful 
hus])and,  and  thairfoir  justhedesirvis  quhatsumever 
hes  bene  done  to  hir  in  ony  tyme  bygaine,  or  that 
sal  be  usit  towards  hir,  for  the  said  cause."  Andei-s. 
ii.  221. 

Tlie  Queen's  commissioners  at  the  conferences 
in  England  accused  Murray  and  his  associates  of 
havinji-  murdered  the  King-.  Good.  ii.  281.  But 
this  charge  is  to  be  considered  as  a  recrimination, 
extorted  by  the  accusation  preferred  ogainst  the 
Queen,  and  contains  nothing  more  than  loose  and 
general  affirmations,  without  descending  to  such 
particular  circumstances  as  either  ascertain  their 
truth,  or  discover  their  falsehood.  The  same  accu- 
sation is  repeated  by  the  nobles  assembled  at  Dum- 
barton, Sept.  1568.  Good.  ii.  359.  And  the  same 
observation  may  be  made  concerning  it. 

All  the  Queen's  advocates  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  Murray's  murdering  of  the  King,  by 
supposing  that  it  was  done  on  purpose  that  he 
might  have  the  pretence  of  disturbing  the  Queen's 
administration,  and  thereby  rendering  ineft'ectual 
her  general  revocation  of  crown  lands,  which  would 
have  deprived  him  and  his  associates  of  tlie  best 
part  of  their  estates.  Lesly,  Def.  of  Mary's  Hon. 
p.  73.  Anders,  iv.  part  ii.  130.  But  whoever  con- 
siders the  limited  powers  of  a  Scottish  monarch 
will  see  that  such  a  revocation  could  not  be  very 
formidable  to  the  nobles.  Every  King  of  Scotland 
began  his  reign  with  such  a  revocation ;  and  as 
often  as  it  was  renewed,  the  power  of  the  nobles 
rendered  it  ineffectual.  The  best  vindication  of 
Murray  and  his  party  from  this  accusation  is  that 
which  they  presented  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
which  hath  never  hitherto  been  published. 
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Answers  to  the  Objections  and  Alledgance  of  the  Queen, 
alledging  the  Earl  of  AI array,  Lord  Regent,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  Marr,  Glencairn,  Hume,  Ruthvin, 
^c.  to  have  been  moved  to  armour,  for  that  they 
abhorred  and  might  not  abide  her  Revocation  of  the 
Alienation  made  of  her  Property. 

It  is  answered,  that  is,  ailed  ged  but  [i.e.  without] 
all  appearance,  and  it  appears  God  has  bereft  the 
alledgance  of  all  wit  and  good  remembrance,  for 
thir  reasons  following : 

Imprimis,  as  to  My  Lord  Regent,  he  never  had 
occasion  to  grudge  thereat,  in  respect  the  Queen 
made  him  privy  to  the  same,  and  took  resolution 
with  him  for  the  execution  thereof,  letting  His 
Lordship  know  she  would  assuredly  in  the  samine 
except  all  things  she  had  given  to  him,  and  ratefy 
them  in  the  next  parliament  as  she  did  indeed ; 
and  for  that  cause  wished  My  Lord  to  leave  behind 
him  Master  John  Wood,  to  attend  upon  the  same, 
to  whom  she  declared,  that  als  well  in  that  as  in  all 
other  her  grants  it  should  be  provided,  yea  of  free 
will  did  promise  and  offer  before  ever  he  demanded, 
as  it  came  to  pass  without  any  let  or  impediment; 
for  all  was  ratified  by  her  command,  and  hand 
write,  at  the  parliament,  but  [i.  e.  without]  any 
difficulty. 

Item  as  to  My  Lord  of  Morton,  he  could  not 
grudge  thereat  quha  never  had  of  her  property  worth 
twenty  dollars  that  ever  I  knew  of. 

Item  the  same,  may  I  say  of  My  Lord  Glencairn. 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  My  Lord  Hume. 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  My  Lord  Ruthven. 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  My  Lord  Lindsay. 

Only  My  Lord  of  Marr,  had  ane  little  thing  of 
the  property  quilk  alsua  was  gladly  and  liberally 
confirmed  to  him,  in  the  said  parliament  preceding 
a  year  j  was  never  ane  had  any  cause  of  miscontent 
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of  that  revocation,  far  less  to  liave  |)nt  tlieir  lives 
and  lieritage  to  so  open  and  manifest  ane  danger  as 
they  did  for  sic  ane  frivole  cause. 

Gyf  ever  any  did  make  evill  countenance,  and 
show  any  miscontentment  of  the  said  revocation, 
it  was  My  Lord  of  Arj^yll  in  special,  quha  spak 
largely  in  the  time  of  parliament  thairanents  to  the 
Queen  herself,  and  did  complain  of  the  manifest 
corruption  of  ane  act  of  parliament  past  upon  Her 
IVlajesty's  return,  and  sa  did  lett  any  revocation  at 
that  time  ;  but  the  armour  for  revenge  of  the  King's 
deid  was  not  till  twa  months  after,  at  quhat  time 
there  was  no  occasion  given  thereof,  nor  never  a 
man  had  mind  thereof. 

Having  thus  examined  the  evidence  which  has 
been  produced  against  the  Earls  of  Murray  and 
Bothwell ;  we  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
the  Queen  herself  was  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband. 

No  sooner  was  the  violent  death  of  Darnly  known, 
than  strong  suspicion  arose,  among  some  of  her 
subjects,  that  Mary  had  given  her  consent  to  the 
commission  of  tliat  crime.  Anders,  ii.  156.  We  are 
informed,  by  her  own  ambassador  in  France,  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that  the  sentiments  of 
foreigners,  on  this  head,  were  no  less  unfavourable 
to  her.  Keith,  Pref.  ix.  Many  of  her  nobles  loudly 
accused  her  of  that  crime,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  by  supporting  them,  seem  to  have  allowed 
the  iiccusation  to  be  well  founded. 

Some  crimes,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  hardly  admit  of  a  positive  or  direct  proof. 
Deeds  of  darkness  can  seldom  be  brought  perfectly 
to  light.  Where  persons  are  accused  not  of  being 
principals,  but  only  of  being  accessaries  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  ;  not  of  having  perpetrated  it 
themselves,  but  only  of  giving  consent  to  the  com- 
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mission  of  it  by  others;  the  proof  becomes  still 
more  difficult:  and  unless  when  some  accomplice 
betrays  the  secret,  a  proof  by  circumstances,  or 
presumptive  evidence,  is  all  that  can  be  attained. 
Even  in  judicial  trials,  such  evidence  is  sometimes 
held  to  be  sufficient  for  condemning  criminals.  The 
degree  of  conviction  which  such  evidence  carries 
along  with  it  is  often  not  inferior  to  that  which  arises 
from  positive  testimony ;  and  a  concurring  series  of 
circumstances  satisfies  the  understanding  no  less 
than  the  express  declaration  of  witnesses. 

Evidence  of  both  these  kinds  has  been  produced 
against  Mary.  We  shall  first  consider  that  which 
is  founded  upon  circumstances  alone. 

Some  of  these  suspicious  circumstances  preceded 
the  King's  death ;  others  were  subsequent  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Queen's  violent  love  of  Darnly  was  soon  con- 
verted into  an  aversion  to  him  no  less  violent ;  and 
that  his  own  ill  conduct  and  excesses  of  every  kind 
were  such  that,  if  they  did  not  justify,  at  least  they 
account  for  this  sudden  change  of  her  disposition 
towards  him.  The  rise  and  progress  of  this  do- 
mestic rupture  I  have  traced  with  great  care  in  the 
History,  and  to  the  proofs  of  it  which  may  be  found 
in  papers  published  by  other  authors,  I  have  added 
those  contained  in  App.  No.  XVI.  and  XVH. 
Le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  what  he  describes,  not  only  represents 
her  aversion  to  Darnly  to  be  extreme,  but  declares 
that  there  could  be  no  hopes  of  a  reconcilement 
between  them.  [Dec.  12,  1566].  "  The  Queen  is  in 
the  hands  of  physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you  is  not 
at  all  well :  and  do  believe  the  principal  part  of  her 
disease  to  consist  in  deep  grief  and  sorrow ;  nor 
does  it  seem  possible  to  make  her  forget  the  same. 
Still  she  repeats  these  words,  /  could  tc'ish  to  he 
dead.     You  know  very  well  that  the  injury  she  has 
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received  is  exceeding  «T;reat,  and  iTer  Majesty  will 
never  lori^et  it. — To  speak  my  mind  freely  to  you, 
I  do  not  expect,  upon  several  accounts,  any  good 
undersiandino-  between  them  [i.  e.  the  King  and 
Queen],  unless  God  effectually  j)ut  to  his  hand. — 
[Dec.  23.]  His  bad  deportment  is  incurable;  nor 
can  there  ever  be  any  good  expected  from  him,  for 
several  reasons,  which  1  might  tell  you  was  I  present 
with  you.  I  cannot  pretend  to  foretell  how  all  may 
turn  ;  but  I  will  say,  that  matters  cannot  subsist 
long  as  they  are,  without  being  accompanied  with 
sundry  bad  consequences.''  Keith,  Pref  vii.  Had 
Henry  died  a  natural  death  at  this  juncture,  it  must 
liave  been  considered  as  a  very  fortunate  event  to 
tlie  Queen,  and  as  a  seasonable  deliverance  from  a 
husband  who  had  become  altogether  odious  to  her. 
Now,  as  Henry  was  murdered  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, and  as  nothing  had  happened  to  render  the 
Queen's  aversion  to  him  less  violent,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  consider  Mary  as  the  author  of  an  event 
which  was  manifestly  so  agreeable  to  her,  will 
aj)pear  perhaps  to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  neither 
unnatural  nor  over  refined.  If  we  add  to  this,  what 
has  been  observed  in  the  History,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  JNlary's  hatred  of  her  husband, 
Bothwell  seems  to  have  made  progress  in  her  favour, 
and  that  he  became  the  object  not  only  of  her  confi- 
dence but  her  attachment,  that  opinion  acquires  new 
strength.  It  is  easy  to  observe  many  advantages 
which  might  redound  to  Mary  as  well  as  to  Both- 
well  from  iheKing-'s  death  ;  but  excepting  them,  no 
person,  and  no  party  in  the  kingdom,  could  derive 
the  least  benefit  from  that  event.  Bothwell,  ac- 
cordingly, murdered  the  King,  and  it  was  in  that 
age  thought  no  unwarranted  imputation  on  Mary's 
character,  to  suppose  that  she  had  consented  to  the 
deed. 

The  steps  which  the  Queen  took  after  her  bus- 
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b'lnd's  death  add  strength  to  that  supposition.  1. 
Melvil,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  death,  asserts  that  "  every  body  suspected 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell ;  and  those  who  durst  speak 
freely  to  others,  said  plainly  that  it  was  he."  p.  155. 
2.  JNIary  having  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  offering  a  reward  to  any  person  who 
should  discover  those  who  had  murdered  her  hus- 
band ;  And.  i.  36 ;  a  paper  in  consequence  of  this 
was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Talbooth,  February 
16,  in  which  Bothwell  was  named  as  the  chief  per- 
son guilty  of  that  crime,  and  the  Queen  herself  was 
accused  of  having  given  her  consent  to  it.  And. 
ii.  156.  3.  Soon  after,  February  20,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  King's  father,  wrote  to  Mary,  conjuring 
her,  by  every  motive,  to  prosecute  the  murderers 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  plainly  declared  his  own 
suspicions  of  Bothwell,  and  pointed  out  a  method 
of  proceeding  against  him,  and  for  discovering  the 
authors  of  that  crime,  no  less  obvious  than  equit- 
able. He  advised  her  to  seize,  and  to  commit  to 
sure  custody,  Bothwell  himself,  and  such  as  were 
already  named  as  his  accomplices ;  to  call  an 
assembly  of  the  nobles ;  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
inviting  Bothwell's  accusers  to  appear;  and  if,  on 
that  encouragement,  no  person  appeared  to  accuse 
them,  to  hold  them  as  innocent,  and  to  dismiss 
them  without  further  trial.  And.  i.  40.  4.  Arch- 
bishop Beatoun,  her  ambassador  in  France,  in  a 
letter  to  Mary,  INIarch  9th,  employs  arguments  of 
the  utmost  weight  to  persuade  her  to  prosecute  the 
murderers  with  the  greatest  severity.  "  I  can 
conclude  nathing  (says  he)  by  quhat  Zour  Majesty 
writes  to  me  zourself,  that  sen  it  has  plesit  God  to 
conserve  zow  to  make  a  rigorous  vengeance  thereof, 
that  rather  than  it  be  not  actually  taine,  it  appears 
to   me  better  in  this  warld  that  ze  had  lost  life 
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;in(l  all.  I  ask  Your  Majestic  ))aRlon,  that  I  writ 
sa  far,  for  I  can  hear  nalhing  to  zour  prejudise,  hut 
I  man  [must]  constraindly  writ  the  samin,  that  all 
may  come  to  zour  knawle^e ;  for  the  better  remede 
may  be  put  therto.  Heir  it  is  need  full  that  ze  forth 
shaw  now  rather  than  ever  of  before,  the  greite 
vertue,  magnanimitie,  and  Constance  that  God 
has  j^rantit  zow,  be  quhais  o^race,  I  hope  ze  sail 
overcome  this  most  heavy  en  vie  and  displesir  of 
the  committing  therof,  and  conserve  that  reputa. 
tion  in  all  godliness,  ze  have  conquist  of  lang, 
quhich  can  appear  na  wayis  mair  dearie,  than  that 
zou  do  sick  [such]  justice  that  the  haill  [whole] 
world  may  declare  zour  innocence,  and  give  testi- 
mony for  ever  of  thair  treason  that  has  committed 
(but  [without]  fear  of  God  or  man)  so  cruel  and 
ungodlie  a  murther,  quhairof  there  is  sa  meikle 
[much]  ill  spoken,  that  I  am  constrainit  to  ask  zow 
mercy,  that  neither  can  I  or  will  I  make  the  re^ 
hearsal  thereof,  which  is  oivr  [too]  odious.  But 
alas  I  Madame,  all  over  Europe  this  day,  there  is 
na  purpose  in  head  sa  frequent  as  of  Zour  Majestic, 
and  of  the  present  state  of  zour  realm,  quhilk  is  in 
the  most  part  intcrpretit  sinisterly."  Keith,  Pref.  ix. 

5.  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  Append.  Vol.  III. 
No.  XIX.  urged  the  same  thing  in  strong  terms. 

6.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  no  less  than 
these  solicitations  and  remonstrances,  called  for  the 
utmost  vigour  in  her  proceedings.  Her  husband 
had  been  murdered  in  a  cruel  manner,  almost  in 
her  own  presence.  Her  subjects  were  filled  with 
the  utmost  horror  at  the  crime.  Both  well,  one  of 
her  principal  favourites,  had  been  publicly  accused 
as  the  author  of  it.  Reflections,  extremely  disho- 
nourable to  herself,  had  been  thrown  out.  If  indig- 
nation, and  the  love  of  justice,  did  not  prompt  her 
to  pursue  the  murderers  with  ardour;  decency,  at 
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least,  and  concern  for  vindicatinof  her  own  character, 
should  have  induced  her  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
remissness  or  want  of  zeal. 

But  instead  of  this,  ^Nlary  continued  to  discover 
in  all  her  actions  the  utmost  partiality  towards 
Bothwell.  On  the  loth  of  February,  five  days  after 
the  murder,  she  bestowed  on  him  the  reversion  of 
the  superiority  of  the  town  of  Leith,  which  in  the 
year  1565  she  had  mortgaged  to  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh.  This  grant  was  of  much  importance, 
as  it  gave  him  not  only  the  command  of  the  prin- 
cipal port  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  wished  much  to 
keep  possession  of  it^  2.  Bothwell  being  extremely 
desirous  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Queen,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the 
Earl  of  Mar  to  surrender  the  government  of  it, 
offered  to  commit  the  young  Prince  to  his  custody. 
Mar  consented  ;  and  she  instantly  appointed  Both- 

'  Copy  from  the  original  in  the  Charter-house  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  of  an  Assignation  to  the  Reversion  of  the  Supe- 
riority of  Leith  by  Queen  Mary,  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

Maria  Dei  gratia  Regitia  Scotorum,  omnibasprobis  boniinibus 
suis  ad  qaos  prsesentes  literae  perveoerint  salutein.  Sciatis,  quod 
iios  ad  raemoriain  reducentes  multiplex  bonum  verum  et  fidele 
servitium,  non  tautum  quondam  nostrsc  charissimas  matri  Mariae 
Reginse  regni  nostri  pro  tempore  in  nostra  minoritate  factum  et 
impensam,  verum  etiara  nobismet  ipsis,  tarn  intra  partes  Galliae 
quam  intra  boc  nostrum  regnum,  ad  extentionera  nostri  bonoris 
et  auctoritatis  in  punitione  furum,  malefactorum,  et  transgres- 
sorum  infra  idem,  per  nostrum  confisum  consanguineura  et  consi- 
liarum  Jacobura  comitem  Botbuile,  dorainum  Halis,  Creigbton, 
et  Liddisdale,  magnum  admirallura  regni  nostri,  commissionem  et 
onerationem  ad  hunc  efi'ectum  babentem,  per  quas  ipse  snum 
corpus  et  vitj.m  in  niagno  |)ericuIo  posuit ;  ac  etiam,  in  performa- 
tione  et  extentioiie  nostri  dicti  servitii,  suam  hereditatera,  supra 
summam  vigir.ti  milliam  mercarum  bujus  nostri  regni,  alienavit 
ac  laesit.  Et  nos  cogitantes  quod,  ex  nostra  principali  bonore  et 
devoria  dictum  Tostrum  conlisum  consanguineum  &  consiliariuni 
cum  quodam  acc.dente  et  gralitudine  recompensare  el  gralilicare 
incumbit  qua^  no&  commode  sibi  concedere  poterimus,  unde  ipse 
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well  governor  of  the  castle.  And.  i.  Pref.  04.  Keith, 
379,  note  {d).  3.  The  inquiry  into  the  murder, 
previous  to  Bothwell's  trial,  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  with  the  utmost  remissness.  Buchanan 
exclaims  loudly  a^^ainst  this.  And.  ii.  24.  Nor  was 
it  without  reason  that  he  did  so,  as  is  evident  from 
a  circumstance  in  the  affidavit  of  Thomas  Nelson, 
one  of  the  King's  servants,  who  was  in  the  house 
when  his  master  was  murdered,  and  was  dug  up 
alive  out  of  the  rubbish.  Being  examined  on  the 
Monday  after  the  King's  death,  "  This  deponar 
schew  that  Bonkle  had  the  key  of  the  sellare,  and  the 
Queenis  servandis  the  keyis  of  her  shalmir.  Quhilk 
the  laird  of  Tillibardin  hearing,  said  Hald  thair,  here 
is  ane  ground.  Efter  quhilk  words  spokin,  thai  left 
of,  and  procedit  na  farther  in  the  inquisition."  And. 
iv.  part.  ii.  107.  Had  there  been  any  intention  to 
search  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  a  circumstance 
of  so  much  importance  merited  the  most  careful 

raagis  babilis  omnibus  affuturis  temporibus  esse  poterit,  et  ad 
IiQJasmodi  perfortnandum  in  omnibus  causis  sea  eventibus:  In 
recompensationem  quorum  pra?missorum,  ac  pro  diversis  aliis 
nostris  rationabilibus  causis  et  considerationibus  nos  moventibus, 
Fecimus,  &c.  dictum  Jacobum  comitem  Botbuile,  &C.  ac  suos 
haeredes  masculos  quoscumque  nostros  legitimos,  &c.  assij;natos 
in  et  ad  literas  reversionis  factas,  &c.  per  Symonem  Preston  de 
eodem  militem,  prsepositum,  balivos,  consules,  et  commoiitatem 
hujus  nostri  burgi  de  Edinburgh,  pro  seipsis  ac  suis  successori- 
bus,  &:c.  nobis,  nostrisqne  heredibus,  snccessoribus,  et  assignatis 
pro  redemptione,  &c.  superioritatis  totius  villae  de  Leitb,  «Scc. 
impignoratae  per  nos  dictis  praeposito,  &c.  sub  reversione  alien- 
atae  continentis  summam  decem  millium  ineroarum  monetas  pra;- 
8cripl;c  namerandum  et  calculandum  in  parochiali  ecclesia  de 
Edinburgh,  super  premonitione  quadraginta  dierura,nt  moris  est, 
veluli  in  dictis  reversionis  literis,  &c.  de  data  8vo  Octob.  1565, 
6i.c.  (The  rest  is  form,  and  contains  a  clause  of  absolute  war- 
randice). In  cujus  rf.i  Testimonium  pracseitibus  magnum 
sigilluni  nostrum  apponi  fecimus.  Apod  Ediiburgb,  decimo 
quinto  die  mensis  Februarii,  anno  Domini  miiltsimo  quingente- 
simo  sexagesimo  sexto,  et  regni  nostri  vicesinit)  quinto. 

The  great  seal  eriire. 
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inquiry.  4.  Notwithstanding-  Lennox's  repeated 
solicitations,  notwithstanding-  the  reasonableness  of 
his  demands,  and  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
them,  in  order  to  encourage  any  accuser  to  appear 
against  Both  well,  she  not  only  refused  to  commit 
him  to  custody,  or  even  to  remove  him  from  her 
presence  and  councils;  And.  i.  42.  48;  but  by  the 
grants  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  by  other 
circumstances,  discovered  an  increase  of  attachment 
to  him.  5.  She  could  not  avoid  brina-ing^  Bothwell 
to  a  public  trial;  but  she  permitted  him  to  sit  as  a 
member  in  that  meeting  of  the  privy  council  which 
directed  his  own  trial ;  and  the  trial  itself  was  car- 
ried on  with  such  unnecessary  precipitancy,  and 
with  so  many  other  suspicious  circumstances,  as  to 
render  his  acquittal  rather  an  argument  of  his  guilt 
than  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  These  circumstances 
have  all  been  mentioned  at  length  in  Book  IV.,  and 
therefore  are  not  repeated  in  this  place.  6.  Two 
days  after  the  trial,  Mary  gave  a  pulDlic  proof  of  her 
regard  for  Bothwell,  by  appointing  him  to  carry  the 
sceptre  before  her  at  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Keith,  378.  7.  In  that  parliament,  she  granted  him 
a  ratification  of  all  the  great  possessions  and  honours 
which  she  had  conferred  upon  him,  in  which  was 
contained  an  ample  enumeration  of  all  the  services 
he  had  performed.  And.  i.  117.  8.  Though  Melvil, 
who  foresaw  that  her  attachment  to  Bothwell  would 
at  length  induce  her  to  marry  him,  wanied  her  of  the 
infamy  and  danger  which  would  attend  that  action, 
she  not  only  disregarded  this  salutary  admonition, 
but  discovered  what  had  passed  between  them  to 
Bothwell,  which  exposed  Melvil  to  his  resentment. 
Melv.  156.  9.  Bothwell  seized  Mary  as  she  re- 
turned from  Stirling,  April  24.  If  he  had  done  this 
without  her  knowledge  and  consent,  such  an  insult 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  filled  her  with  the 
most  violent  indignation.      But  according   to   the 
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account  of  an  old  MS.  "  The  friendly  love  was  so 
highly  contracted  between  this  great  Princess  and 
her  enormous  subject  that  there  was  no  end  thereof 
(for  it  was  constantly  esteemed  by  all  men,  that 
either  of  them  loved  other  carnally),  so  that  she 
suffered  patiently  to  be  led  where  the  lover  list,  and 
all  the  way  neither  made  obstacle,  impediment, 
clamour,  or  resistance,  as  in  such  accidents  used 
to  be,  or  that  she  might  have  done  by  her  princely 
authority,  being  accompanied  with  the  noble  Earl 
of  Hundy  and  Secretary  Maitland  of  Lethington.** 
Keith,  383.  jNIelvil,  who  was  present,  confirms 
this  account,  and  tells  us  that  the  officer  by  whom 
he  was  seized  informed  him  that  nothing  was  done 
without  the  Queen's  consent.  Mel  v.  158.  10.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  a  few  days  before  her  marriage, 
Mary  declared  that  she  was  then  at  full  liberty,  and 
that  though  Both  well  had  offended  her  by  seizing 
her  person,  she  was  so  much  satisfied  with  his 
dutiful  behaviour  since  that  time,  and  so  indebted 
to  him  for  past  services,  that  she  not  only  forgave 
that  offence,  but  resolved  to  promote  him  to  higher 
honours.  And.  i.  87.  11.  Even  after  the  confe- 
derate nobles  had  driven  Bothwell  from  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  though  she  saw  that  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  murderer  of  her  former  husband  by 
so  great  a  part  of  her  subjects,  her  aflfection  did 
not  in  the  least  abate,  and  she  continued  to  express 
the  most  unalterable  attachment  to  him.  "  I  can 
perceive  (says  Sir  N.  Throkmorton)  that  the  rigour 
with  which  the  Queen  is  kept  proceedeth  by  order 
from  these  men,  because  that  the  Queen  will  not  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  lend  her  authority  to  pro- 
secute the  murderer;  nor  will  not  consent  by  any 
persuasion  to  abandon  the  Lord  Bothwell  for  her 
husband,  but  avoweth  constantly  that  she  will  live 
and  die  with  him  ;  and  saith,  that  if  it  were  put  to 
her  choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom,  or 
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tlie  Lord  Bothwell,  she  would  leave  her  kingdom 
and  dignity  to  go  a  simple  damsel  with  him,  and 
she  will  never  consent  that  he  shall  fare  worse,  or 
have  more  harm  than  herself/'  Append.  Vol.  HI. 
No.  XXII.  In  all  their  negotiations  with  Throk- 
morton,  the  confederates  mention  this  unalterable 
attachment  of  the  Queen  to  Bothwell  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  his  proposals  of  an  accom- 
modation with  their  sovereign.  Keith,  419.  449. 
This  assertion  they  renewed  in  the  conferences  at 
York.  Anders,  iv.  part  ii.  p.  66.  Murray,  in  his 
interview  with  Mary  in  Lochleven,  charged  her  with 
persisting  in  her  inordinate  affection  to  Bothwell. 
Keith,  446.  All  these,  however,  may  be  considered 
merely  as  accusations  brought  by  the  confederates, 
in  order  to  vindicate  their  rigour  towards  the  Queen. 
But  Throkmorton,  who,  by  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Queen's 
partisans,  as  well  as  with  her  enemies,  had  many 
opportunities  of  discovering  whether  or  not  Mary 
had  expressed  herself  in  such  terms,  and  who  was 
disposed  to  view  her  actions  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  appears,  by  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted 
from  his  letter  of  the  14th  of  July,  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  confederates  had  not  misrepresented  her 
sentiments.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  being- 
confirmed  with  greater  certainty  in  this  opinion. 
Although  the  confederates  had  refused  him  access 
to  the  captive  Queen,  he  found  means  of  holding  a 
secret  correspondence  with  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her  to  give  her  consent  to  have  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell  dissolved  by  a  sentence  of 
divorce,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  regaining  her 
liberty.  "  She  hath  sent  me  word  that  she  will  in 
no  wise  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die."  Appen- 
dix, Vol.  HI.  No.  XXH.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  continuance  of  Mary's  attachment  still  more 
explicit.     Lord  Herries,  in  the  parliament  held  the 

VOL.  III.  H 
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15th  of  December,  15G7,  acknowlecl<Ted  the  Queen*s 
inordinate  affection  to  that  wicked  man,  and  that 
she  could  not  be  induced  by  persuasion  to  leave 
him  ;  and  that  in  sequestering^  her  within  Lochlevin, 
the  confederates  bad  done  the  duty  of  noblemen. 
Appendix,  Vol.  III.  No.  XXIV.  In  the  year 
1571,  a  conference  was  held  by  some  deputies  from 
a  convention  of  clerc^y,  with  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
berault.  Secretary  Maitland,  Sir  James  Balfour, 
and  Kirkaldy  ;  and  an  account  of  it  written  by  Mr. 
Craio-,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  is  extant 
in  Calderwood  MSS.  Hist.  ii.  244.  In  presence 
of  all  these  persons,  most  of  whom  were  in  Edin- 
burgh when  the  Queen  was  taken  at  Carberry, 
Maitland,  who  was  now  an  avowed  partisan  of 
Mary,  declares,  that  on  the  same  night  she  was 
brought  to  Edinburgh,  he  himself  had  offered,  that 
if  she  would  abandon  Bothwell,  she  should  have  as 
thankful  obedience  as  ever  she  had  since  she  came 
to  Scotland.  But  in  no  wise  would  she  consent  to 
leave  Bothwell.  According  to  Sir  James  Melvil, 
the  Queen  found  means  of  writing  a  letter  to  Both- 
well  on  the  evening  of  that  day  when  she  was  con- 
ducted as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  in  which  she 
declared  her  affection  to  him  in  the  most  tender 
expressions,  and  her  resolution  never  to  abandon 
him.  This  letter,  he  says,  was  intercepted  by  the 
confederates,  and  determined  them  to  confine  Mary 
in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  But  as  neither  Bu- 
chanan nor  Knox,  both  abundantly  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  fact  and  report  that  could  be 
employed  in  order  to  represent  Mary's  conduct  as 
improper  and  criminal,  mentions  this  letter;  and 
as  the  confederates  themselves  in  their  negotiation 
with  Throkmorton,  as  well  as  in  their  accusations 
of  the  Queen  before  the  English  commissioners  at 
York  and  Westminster,  maintain  the  same  silence 
with  regard  to  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  Melvil,  who 
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wrote  his  memoirs  for  the  information  of  his  son 
in  his  old  age,  and  long  after  the  events  which  he 
records  happened,  has  been  mistaken  with  regard 
to  this  particular.  From  this  long  enumeration  of 
circumstances,  we  may,  without  violence,  draw  the 
following  conclusion  :  Had  Mary  really  been  acces- 
sary to  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  had  Bothwell 
perpetrated  the  crime  with  her  consent,  or  at  her 
command ;  and  had  she  intended  to  stifle  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  to  prevent  the  discovery  of 
his  guilt,  she  could  scarcely  have  taken  any  other 
steps  than  those  which  she  took,  nor  could  her  con- 
duct have  been  more  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  of 
prudence  and  of  decency. 

The  positive  evidence  produced  against  Mary^may 
be  classed  under  two  heads. 

1.  The  depositions  of  some  persons  who  were 
employed  in  committing  the  murder,  particularly  of 
Nicholas  Hubert,  who  in  the  writings  of  that  age  is 
called  French  Paris.  This  person,  who  was  Both- 
well's  servant,  and  much  trusted  by  him,  was  twice 
examined,  and  the  original  of  one  of  his  depositions, 
and  a  copy  of  the  other,  are  still  extant.  It  is 
pretended  that  both  these  are  notorious  forgeries. 
But  they  are  remarkable  for  a  simplicity  and  naivete 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate ;  they  abound 
with  a  number  of  minute  facts  and  particularities, 
which  the  most  dexterous  forger  could  not  have 
easily  assembled  and  connected  together  with  any 
appearance  of  probability ;  and  they  are  filled  with 
circumstances  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  imagination  of  any  man  but  one 
of  Paris's  rank  and  character.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  depositions 
contain  some  improbable  circumstances.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  foolish  talkative  fellow  ;  the  fear  of 
death,  the  violence  of  torture,  and  the  desire  of 
pleasing  those  in  whose  power  he  was,  tempted  him. 
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[)erl)aps,  to  feipfn  some  circumstances  and  to  e\aLr- 
•rerate  others.  'J'o  say  that  some  circumstances  in 
an  affidavit  are  improl)al)le  or  false  is  very  different 
from  sayinp;-  that  the  whole  is  forged.  I  suspect  the 
former  to  he  the  case  here  ;  but  I  see  no  appearance 
of  the  latter.  Be  that  as  it  will,  some  of  the  most 
mateiial  facts  in  Paris's  affidavits  rest  upon  his  sinjjle 
testimony ;  and  for  that  reason  I  have  not  in  the 
1  f istory,  nor  shall  I  in  this  place,  lay  any  stress  upon 
them. 

2.  The  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Both- 
well.  These  have  been  frequently  published.  The 
accident  by  which  the  Queen's  enemies  {^ot  them 
into  their  possession  is  related  in  Book  V.  When 
the  authenticity  of  any  ancient  paper  is  dubious  or 
contested,  it  may  be  ascertained  either  by  external 
or  internal  evidence.  Both  these  have  been  produced 
in  the  present  case. 

T.  E.xternal  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Mary's 
letters.  1.  Murray  and  the  nobles  who  adhered  to 
liim  affirm  upon  their  word  and  honour,  that  the 
letters  were  written  with  the  Queen^s  own  hand,  w  ith 
which  they  were  well  acquainted.  Good.  ii.  64.  92. 
2.  The  letters  were  publicly  produced  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  December  1567;  and  were  so  far 
considered  as  genuine  that  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  act  afT-ainst  Mary,  as  one  chief  argument  of  her 
guilt.  Good.  ii.  (^6,  67.  3.  They  were  shown  ])ri- 
vately  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Elizabeth's  commissioners  at 
York.  In  the  account  which  they  gave  of  this  matter 
to  their  mistress,  they  seem  to  consider  the  letters  as 
genuine,  and  express  no  suspicion  of  any  forgery  ; 
they  particularly  observe,  "  that  the  matter  contained 
in  them  is  such,  that  it  could  hardly  be  invented  and 
devised  by  any  other  than  herself;  for  that  they 
discourse  of  some  things  which  were  unknown  to 
any  other  than  to  herself  and  Bothwell ;  and  as  it  is 
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hard  to  counterfeit  so  many,  so  the  matter  of  them, 
and  the  manner  how  these  men  came  by  them  is 
such,  as  it  seemeth  that  God,  in  whose  sight  murder 
and  bloodshed  of  the  innocent  is  abominable,  would 
not  permit  the  same  to  be  hid  or  concealed."  Good 
ii.  142.  They  seem  to  have  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  that,  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  Cecil,  he  has  these 
words:  "  If  the  matter  shall  be  thought  as  detestable 
and  manifest  to  you  as,  for  aught  we  can  perceive, 
it  seemeth  here  to  us."  Good.  ii.  154.  Nor  did 
Norfolk  declare  these  to  be  his  sentiments  only  in 
public  official  letters ;  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
same  manner  to  his  most  confidential  friends.  In  a 
secret  conference  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross  at  York, 
the  Duke  informed  him  that  he  had  seen  the  letters, 
&c.  which  the  Regent  had  to  produce  against  the 
Queen,  whereby  there  would  be  such  matter  proved 
against  her  as  would  dishonour  her  for  ever.  State 
Trials,  edition  of  Hargrave,  i.  91.  Murdin,  52.  The 
Bishop  of  Ross,  if  he  had  known  the  letters  to  be  a 
notorious  forgery,  must  have  been  naturally  led,  in 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  to  undeceive  the 
Duke,  and  to  expose  the  imposture.  But  instead  of 
this,  the  Duke,  and  he,  and  Lethington,  after  con- 
sulting together,  agreed,  that  the  Bishop  should  write 
to  Mary,  then  at  Bolton,  and  instruct  her  to  make 
such  a  proposal  to  Elizabeth  as  might  prevent  the 
public  production  of  the  letters  and  other  evidence. 
State  Trials,  i.  94.  Murdin,  45.  Indeed  the  whole 
of  this  secret  conference  seems  to  imply  that  Leth- 
ington, Ross,  and  Norfolk  w^ere  conscious  of  some 
defect  in  Mary's  cause,  and  therefore  exerted  all  their 
ingenuity  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  accusation. 
Murdin,  52,  53.  To  Banister,  whom  the  Duke  seems 
to  have  trusted  more  entirely  than  any  other  of  his 
servants,  he  expressed  himself  in  similar  terms  with 
respect  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.     State  Trials,  i.  98. 

h2 
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The  words  of  Hanistei's  evidence  are  remarkable : 
"  T  confess  that  T,  \vaitin<T  of  my  lord  and  master, 
when  the  Karl  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  that  now  is,  were  in  commission  at  York,  did 
hear  his  Grace  say,  that  upon  examination  of  the 
matter  of  the  murder,  it  did  appear  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  guilty  and  privy  to  the  murder  of  Lord 
Damly,  whereby  I  verily  thought  that  his  (xrace 
would  never  join  in  marriaf^e  with  her."  Murdin, 
134.  Elizabeth,  in  her  instructions  to  the  Karl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  l^eale,  in  1583,  asserts,  that  both 
the  Duke  and  Earl  of  Arundel  did  declare  to  herself, 
that  the  proof,  by  the  view  of  her  letters,  did  fall  out 
sufficient  against  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  however  they 
were  after  drawn  to  cover  her  faults  and  pronounce 
lier  innocency.  MS.  Advoc.  Library.  A.  iii.  28. 
p.  314.  from  Cot.  Lib.  Calig.  9.  4.  A  similar  im- 
pression was  made  upon  other  contemporaries  of 
Mary  by  the  production  of  the  letters,  which  implies 
a  full  belief  of  their  being  genuine.  Cecil,  in  his 
correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Norris,  the  English 
ambassador  in  France,  relates  this  transaction  in 
terms  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  with  respect  to 
his  own  private  opinion.  In  his  letter,  December 
14th,  1568,  the  very  day  on  which  the  letters,  &c. 
were  laid  before  the  meeting  of  privy  counsellors  and 
peers,  he  informs  him,  "  That  the  Regent  was  driven, 
from  his  defence,  to  disclose  a  full  fardel  of  the 
naughty  matter,  tending  to  convince  the  Queen  as 
adviser  of  the  murther,  and  the  Karl  of  Bothwell  as 
lier  executour ;  and  now  the  Queen's  party,  so 
great,  refuse  to  make  any  answer,  and  press  that 
their  mistress  may  come  in  person  to  answer  the 
matter  herself  before  the  Queen's  Majesty  ;  which 
is  thought  not  fit  to  be  granted  until  the  great  blot 
of  the  marriage  with  her  husband's  murtherer,  and 
the  evident  charges,  by  letters  of  iier  own,  to  be 
deviser  of  the  murther,  be  somewhat  razed  out  or 
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recovered  ;  for  that,  as  the  iiuitlers  are  exhibited 
ag-ainst  her,  it  is  far  unseemly  for  any  Prince,  or  for 
chaste  ears,  to  be  annoyed  with  the  filthy  noise  there- 
of; and  yet,  as  being  a  commissioner,  I  must  and 
will  forbear  to  pronounce  any  thing-  herein  certainly, 
though  as  a  private  person  I  cannot  but  with  hor- 
rour  and  trembling  think  thereof  Cabala,  156. 
5.  From  the  correspondence  of  Bowes,  the  English 
resident  in  Scotland,  with  Walsingham,  in  the  year 
1582,  published  towards  the  close  of  this  dissertation, 
it  is  manifest  that  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
both  by  Elizabeth  and  James,  both  by  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  Earl  of  Gowrie,  the  letters  were  deemed 
to  be  genuine.  The  eagerness  on  one  side  to  obtain, 
and  on  the  other  to  keep  possession  of  the  casket 
and  letters  implies  that  this  was  the  belief  of  both. 
These  sentiments  of  contemporaries,  who  were  in  a 
situation  to  be  thoroughly  informed,  and  who  had 
abilities  to  judge  with  discernment,  will,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  of  my  readers,  far  outweigh  theories, 
suppositions,  and  conjectures,  formed  at  the  distance 
of  two  centuries.  6.  The  letters  were  subjected  to 
a  solemn  and  judicial  examination  with  respect  to 
their  authenticity,  as  far  as  that  could  be  ascertained 
by  resemblance  of  character  and  fashion  of  w^riling: 
for,  after  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster 
were  finished,  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  related,  assembled 
her  privy  counsellors,  and  joining  to  them  several  of 
the  most  eminent  noblemen  in  her  kingdom,  laid 
before  them  all  the  proceedings  against  the  Scottish 
Queen,  and  particularly  ordered,  that  "  the  letters 
and  writing  exhibited  by  the  Regent,  as  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  letters  and  writings,  should  also  be  shewed, 
and  conference  [i.  e.  comparison]  thereof  made  in 
their  sight,  with  the  letters  of  the  said  Queen's,  being 
extant,  and  heretofore  written  with  her  own  hand, 
and  sent  to  the  Queen's  Majesty ;  whereby  may  be 
searched  and  examined  what  difference  is  betwixt 
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I  hem.  Goof].  ii.  2-02.  They  assembled,  accordinjrly, 
at  Hampton  Court,  December  14  and  15,  1568; 
and,  "  The  originals  of  the  letters  supposed  to  be 
\\  ritten  with  the  Queen  of  Scots'  own  hand  were  then 
also  presently  produced  and  perused  ;  and,  being 
read,  were  duly  conferred  and  compared,  for  the 
manner  of  writing',  and  fashion  of  orthoi)^raphy,  with 
sundry  other  letters  long  since  heretofore  written, 
and  sent  by  the  said  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty.  In  collation  whereof  no  difference  was 
found."  Good.  ii.  256.  7.  Mary  having  written  an 
apologetical  letter  for  her  conduct  to  the  Countess 
of  Lennox,  July  10,  1570^  she  transmitted  it  to  her 
husband  then  in  Scotland;  and  he  returned  to  the 
Countess  the  following  answer:  "  Seeing  you  have 
remittit  to  me,  to  answer  the  Queen  the  King^s 
mother's  letters  sent  to  you,  what  can  I  say  but  that 
I  do  not  marvell  to  see  hir  writ  the  best  can  for  hir- 
self,  to  seame  to  purge  her  of  that,  quhairof  many 
besyde  me  are  certainly  persuadit  of  the  contrary, 
and  I  not  only  assurit  by  my  awin  knawledge,  but 
by  her  handwrit,  the  confessionis  of  men  gone  to  the 
deatli,  and  uther  infallibil  experience.  It  wull  be 
lang  tyme  that  is  hable  to  put  a  mattir  so  notorious 

^  Marv's  letter  has  never  been  pablislied,  and  ought  to  have 
a  place  here,  where  evidence  on  all  sides  is  fairlj?  produced. 
"  Madam,  if  the  wrang  and  false  reportis  of  rebellis,  eneraeis 
Weill  knawin  for  traitouris  tozow,  and  alace  to  muche  trusted  of 
me  bj  zoure  advice,  had  not  so  far  sturred  you  aganis  my  inno- 
cency  (and  I  must  say  aganis  all  kyndness,  that  zow  have  not 
onelie  as  it  were  condempnit  me  wrangfullie,  bot  so  hated  me, 
as  some  wordis  and  open  deideis  lies  teslifeit  to  all  the  warlde, 
a  manyft'st  inislyking  in  zow  aganis  zowr  awn  blude),  J  wold  not 
liave  oniillit  ihus  lang  my  dewtie  in  wryting  to  zow  excusing  me 
of  those  iintrew  reporties  made  of  me.  But  hoping  with  Godis 
grace  and  tynie  to  have  my  innocency  knawin  to  zow,  as  I  trust 
it  is  already  to  the  mai>t  pairt  of  all  indiflerent  personis,  I  ihoclit 
it  best  not  to  trouble  zow  for  a  tyme  till  that  such  a  matter  is 
moved  that  tuichis  us  baytli,  quhilk  is  the  transporting  zoure 
liuil  son,  and  my  ooelie  ciiild  in  this  contrey.     To  the  quhilk 
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in  oblivioun,  to  mak  black  quhyte,  or  innocency  to 
appear  qubair  tbe  contrary  is  sa  weill  knawin.  The 
raaist  indifferent,  I  trust,  doubtis  not  of  the  equitie 
of  zoure  and  my  cause,  and  of  the  just  occasioun  of 
our  mislyking-.  Hir  richt  dewtie  to  zow  and  me, 
being-  the  parteis  interest,  were  hir  trew  confessioun 
and  unfeyned  repentance  of  that  lamentable  fact, 
odious  for  hir  to  be  reportit,  and  sorrowfull  for  us  to 
think  of.  God  is  just,  and  will  not  in  the  end  be 
abused  ;  but  as  he  has  manifested  the  trewth,  so  will 
he  puneise  the  iniquity."  Lennoxes  Orig.  Regist.  of 
Letters.  In  their  public  papers,  the  Queen's  enemies 
may  be  suspected  of  advancing  what  would  be  most 
subservient  to  their  cause,  not  what  w^as  agreeable 
to  truth,  or  what  flowed  from  their  own  inward  con- 
viction. But  in  a  private  letter  to  his  own  wife, 
Lennox  had  no  occasion  to  dissemble ;  and  it  is 
plain,  that  he  not  only  thought  the  Queen  guilty, 
but  believed  the  authenticity  of  her  letters  to  Both- 
well.  8.  In  opposition  to  all  these  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  letters,  &c.  to  be  authentic,  the  conduct 
of  the  nobles  confederated  against  Mary^  in  not 
producing  them  directly  as  evidence  against  her,  has 
been  represented  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their 

albeit  I  be  never  sa  willing,  I  wald  be  glaid  to  have  zoure  advyse 
therein,  as  in  all  other  thingis  tuiching  him.  I  have  born  hira, 
and  God  knawis  with  quhat  daunger  to  him  and  me  boith  ;  and 
of  zow  he  is  descendit.  So  I  meane  not  to  forzet  my  dewtie  to 
zow,  in  schewin  herein  any  unkyndness  to  zow,  how  unkyndlie 
that  ever  ze  have  delt  with  me,  hot  will  love  zow  as  my  awnt, 
and  respect  zow  as  my  moder  in  law.  And  gif  ye  pies  to  knaw 
farther  of  my  raynde  in  that  and  all  nther  thingis  betwixt  us,  my 
ambassador  the  Bishop  of  Ross  sail  be  ready  to  confer  with 
zow.  And  so  after  ray  hairtlie  coinriiendationis,  remitting  me  to 
my  saide  ambassador,  and  zour  better  consideratioun,  I  commit 
zow  to  the  protectioun  of  Almyghly  God,  quhom  I  pray  to  pre- 
serve zow  and  my  brother  Cliarles,  and  caus  zow  to  knaw  ray 
pairt  better  nor  ze  do.  From  Chatisworth  this  x  of  July  1570. 
To  my  Ladie  Lennox  Your  natural  gude  Nice 

my  moder  in  law.  and  lovynge  dochter." 
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beinf^  forp^ed.  Accordin|T  to  the  account  of  the  con- 
federates themselves,  the  casket  containing  tlie  letters 
was  seized  by  them  on  the  20th  of  June,  1567;  but 
the  first  time  that  they  were  judicially  stated  as 
evidence  against  the  Queen  was  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Regent's  privy  council,  December  4th,  and  they 
afterwards  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  acts  made 
against  her  in  the  parliament  held  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month.  If  the  letters  had  been  genuine,  it  is 
contended,  that  the  obtaining  possession  of  them 
must  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  the 
confederates  that  they  would  instantly  have  })ro- 
claimed  it  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  English  and  French  ministers,  or  with 
such  of  their  fellow  subjects  as  condemned  their 
proceedings,  they  would  have  silenced,  at  once,  every 
advocate  for  the  Queen,  by  exhibiting  this  convincing 
proof  of  her  guilt.  But  in  this  reasoning  sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  delicate  and  perilous 
situation  of  the  confederates  at  that  juncture.  They 
had  taken  arms  against  their  sovereign,  had  seized 
her  person  at  Carberry  Hill,  and  had  confined  her  a 
prisoner  at  Lochlevin.  A  considerable  number, 
however,  of  their  fellow  subjects,  headed  by  some  of 
the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  was 
combined  against  them.  This  combination,  they 
soon  perceived,  they  could  not  hope  to  break  or  to 
vanquish  without  aid  either  from  France  or  England. 
In  the  former  kingdom,  Mary's  uncles,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  at  that  period 
all-powerful,  and  the  King  himself  was  devotedly- 
attached  to  her.  If  the  confederates  confined  their 
views  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
with  Both  well,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  him  for  ever 
from  her  presence,  they  might  hope,  perhaps,  to  be 
countenanced  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  ministers,  who 
had  sent  an  envoy  into  Scotland  of  purpose  to  dis- 
suade Mary  from  that  ill  fated  match  ;  Append.  No. 
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XXII. ;  whereas  the  loading  her  publicly  with  the 
imputation  of  being-  accessary  to  the  murder  of  her 
husband  would  be  deemed  such  an  inexpiable  crime 
by  the  court  of  France  as  must  cut  oft'  every  hope  of 
countenance  or  aid  from  that  quarter.  From  Eng- 
land, with  which  the  principal  confederates  had  been 
long  and  intimately  connected,  they  had  many  rea- 
sons to  expect  more  eff'ectual  support ;  but,  to  their 
astonishment,  Elizabeth  condemned  their  proceed- 
ings with  asperity,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  captive  Queen,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
obtain  her  release  and  restoration.  Nor  was  this 
merely  only  one  of  the  artifices  which  Elizabeth 
often  employed  in  her  transactions  with  Scotland. 
Though  her  most  sagacious  ministers  considered  it 
as  the  wisest  policy  to  support  the  confederate  lords 
rather  than  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  disregarded 
their  counseP.  Her  high  notions  of  royal  authority, 
and  of  the  submission  due  by  subjects,  induced  her, 
on  this  occasion,  to  exert  herself  in  behalf  of  Mary, 
not  only  with  sincerity  but  with  zeal ;  she  negotiated, 
she  solicited,  she  threatened.  Finding  the  confede- 
rates inflexible,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  Mary's 
release  by  means  of  that  party  in  Scotland  which 
continued  faithful  to  her,  and  instructed  Throkmorton 
to  correspond  with  the  leaders  of  it,  and  to  make 

^  This  was  the  opinion  of  Throkmorton,  as  appears  from  an 
extract  of  his  letter  of  July  11th,  published  in  the  Append.  No. 
XXII.  The  same  were  the  sentiments  of  Cecil,  in  his  letter  of 
AuEf.  19th,  1565,  to  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Elizabeth's  ambassador 
to  France  :  '*  You  shall  perceive,"  says  he,  "  by  the  Queen's 
letter  to  you,  at  this  present,  how  earnestly  she  is  bent  in  favour 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  truly  since  the  beginning  she  hath 
been  greatly  offended  with  the  lords  ;  and,  howsoever  her 
Majesty  might  make  her  profit  by  bearing  with  the  lords  in  this 
action,  yet  no  counsel  can  stay  her  Majesty  from  manifesting  her 
misliking  of  ihera."  Cabala,  140.  And  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  3d, 
"  The  Queen's  Majesty,  our  sovereign,  remaineth  still  offended 
wilh  the  lords  for  the  Queen ;  the  example  moveth  her."  lb.  141. 
Digges  Comp.  Amb.  14. 
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overtures  to  that  efl'ect.  Keith,  451.  App.  No.  XXIIT. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  direct  her  ambassador  at 
Paris  to  concert  measures  with  the  French  King-  how 
they,  by  tlieir  joint  efforts,  might  persuade  or  conijjel 
the  Scots  to  "  aclvuowledge  the  Queen  her  good  sister 
to  be  their  sovereign  lady  and  Queen,  and  renounce 
their  obedience  to  her  son."   Keith,  462,  3,  4.    From 
all  these  circumstances,  the  confederates  had  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  INIary  would  soon  obtain 
liberty,  and  by  some  accommodation  be  restored  to 
the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
authority  as  sovereign.     In  that  event  they  foresaw, 
that  if  they  should  venture  to  accuse  her  publicly  of 
a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
they  must  not  only  be  excluded  for  ever  from  power 
and  favour,  but  from  any  hope  of  personal  safety. 
On  this  account  they  long  confined  themselves  to 
that  which  was  originally  declared  to  be  the  reason 
of  their  taking  arms  ;  the  avenging  the  King's  death, 
the  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  in- 
flicting on  him  condign  punishment,  or  banishing 
him  for  ever  from  the  Queen's  presence.    It  appears 
from  the  letters  of  Tlirokmorton,  published  by  Bishoj) 
Keith,  and  in  my  Appendix,  that  his  sagacity  early 
discovered  that  this  would  be  the  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct.  In  his  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  July  14th, 
he  observes,  that  "  They  do  not  forget  their  own  peril 
conjoined  with  the  danger  of  the  Prince,  but,  as  far 
as  I  perceive,  they  intend  not  to  touch  the  Queen 
either  in  surety  or  in  honour;  for  they  speak  of  her 
with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do  affirm,  as  I  do 
learn,   that,  the  condition  aforesaid  accomplished 
[i.  e.  the  separation  from  Bothwell],  they  will  both 
put  her  to  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate." 
Append.  No.  XXII.    His  letter  of  August  22d  con- 
tains a  declaration  made  to  him  by  Lethington,  in 
name  and  in  presence  of  his  associates,  "  That  they 
never  meant  harm  neither  to  the  Queen's  person  nor 
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toiler  honour — that  they  have  been  contented  hitherto 
to  be  condemned,  as  it  were,  of  all  princes,  strangers, 
and,  namely,  of  the  Qaeen  of  England,  being  charged 
of  grievous  and  infamous  titles,  as  to  be  noted  rebels, 
traitors,  seditious,  ingrate,  and  cruel,  all  which  they 
suffer  and  bear  upon  their  backs,  because  they  will 
not  justify  themselves,  nor  proceed  in  any  thing  that 
may  touch  their  sovereign's  honour.  But  in  case  they 
be  with  these  defamations  continually  oppressed,  or 
with  the  force,  aid,  and  practices  of  other  princes, 
and  namely  of  the  Queen  of  England,  put  in  danger, 
or  to  an  extremity,  they  shall  be  compelled  to  deal 
otherwise  with  the  Queen  than  they  intend,  or  than 
they  desire;  for,  added  he,  you  may  be  sure  we  will 
not  lose  our  lives,  have  our  lands  forfeited,  and  be 
reputed  rebels  through  the  world,  seeing  we  have 
the  means  to  justify  ourselves."  Keith,  448.  From 
this  view  of  the  slippery  ground  on  which  they  stood 
at  that  time,  their  conduct,  in  not  producing  the 
letters  for  several  months,  appears  not  only  to  have 
been  prudent,  but  essential  to  their  own  safety. 

But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  confederates 
found  it  necessary  to  have  the  form  of  government 
which  they  had  established  confirmed  by  authority 
of  parliament,  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  became 
requisite.  All  that  had  hitherto  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  Queen's  dismission,  the  seating  the 
young  King  upon  the  throne,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Regent,  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the 
deed  of  private  men.  It  required  the  exhibition  of 
some  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  constitutional  act 
giving  the  sanction  of  its  approbation  to  such  violent 
measures,  and  to  obtain  "  a  perfect  law  and  security 
for  all  them  that  either  by  deed,  counsel,  or  sub- 
scription, had  entered  into  that  cause  since  the  be- 
ginning." Haynes,  453.  This  prevailed  with  the 
Regent  and  his  secret  council,  after  long  deliberation, 
to  agree  to  produce  all  the  evidence  of  which  they 

VOL.  III.  I 
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were  possessed  ;  and  upon  that  production  parlia- 
ment j)assed  the  acts  wijich  were  required.  Such  a 
change  hud  hapj)ened  in  the  state  of  the  kinj^dom 
as  induced  the  confederates  to  venture  upon  this 
chani,re  in  their  conduct.  In  June,  a  powerful  com- 
bination was  forming  against  tliem,  under  the  leading 
of  the  llamiltons.  In  December  that  combination 
was  broken  ;  most  of  the  members  of  it  had  acknow- 
ledged the  King  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  had 
submitted  to  the  Regent's  government.  Huntly, 
Argyll,  Herries,  the  most  powerful  noblemen  of  that 
party,  were  present  in  the  parliament,  and  concurred 
in  all  its  acts.  Edinburgh,  Dunbar,  Dunbarton,  and 
all  the  chief  strony:  holds  in  the  kingdom  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Regent;  the  arms  of  France  had 
full  occupation  in  its  civil  war  with  the  Hugonots. 
The  ardour  of  Elizabeth's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cap- 
tive Queen  seems  to  have  abated.  A  step  that  would 
have  been  followed  with  ruin  to  the  confederates  in 
June  was  attended  with  little  danger  in  December. 
From  this  long  deduction  it  appears,  that  no  proof 
of  the  letters  being  forged  can  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  not  having  been  produced  im- 
mediately  after  the  20th  of  June ;  but  though  no 
public  accusation  was  brought  instantly  against  the 
Queen,  in  consequence  of  seizing  the  casket,  hints 
were  given  by  the  confederates,  that  they  possessed 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict  her.  This  is  plainly 
implied  in  a  letter  of  Throkmorton,  July  21st,  Keith, 
Pref.  p.  xii.  and  more  clearly  in  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  from  his  letter  of  August  22.  In  his 
letter  of  July  25  the  papers  contained  in  the  casket 
are  still  more  plainly  pointed  out.  "They  [i.  e.  the 
confederates]  say,  that  they  have  as  apparent  proof 
against  her  as  may  be,  as  well  by  the  testimony  of 
her  own  handwriting,  which  they  have  recovered,  as 
also  by  sufficient  witnesses."     Keith,  426. 

II.    With   regard    to   tlie  internal   proofs  of  the 
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genuineness  of  the  Queen's  letters  to  Bothwell,  we 
may  observe,  1.  That  whenever  a  paper  is  forged 
with  a  particuhir  intention,  the  eagerness  of  the 
former  to  establish  the  point  in  view,  his  solicitude 
to  cut  off  all  doubts  and  cavils,  and  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  uncertainty,  seldom  fail  of  prompting 
him  to  use  expressions  the  most  explicit  and  full  to 
his  purpose.  The  passages  foisted  into  ancient 
authors  by  heretics  in  different  ages ;  the  legendary 
miracles  of  the  Romish  saints;  the  supposititious 
deeds  in  their  own  favour  produced  by  monasteries  ; 
the  false  charters  of  homage  mentioned  Vol.  I. 
p.  11,  are  so  many  proofs  of  this  assertion.  No 
maxim  seems  to  be  more  certain  than  this.  That  a 
forger  is  often  apt  to  prove  too  much,  but  seldom 
falls  into  the  error  of  proving  too  little.  The  point 
which  the  Queen's  enemies  had  to  establish  was, 
"  that  as  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  chief  executor  of 
the  horrible  and  unworthy  murder  perpetrated,  &c. 
so  was  she  of  the  foreknowledge,  counsel,  devise, 
jDersuader,  and  commander  of  the  said  murder  to  be 
done."  Good.  ii.  207.  But  of  this  there  are  only 
imperfect  hints,  obscure  intimations,  and  dark  ex- 
pressions in  the  letters,  which,  however  convincing 
evidence  they  might  furnish  if  found  in  real  letters, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  that  glare  and  superfluity  of 
evidence  which  forgeries  commonly  contain.  All 
the  advocates  for  Mary's  innocence  in  her  own  age, 
contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  which 
can  serve  as  a  proof  of  her  guilt.  Lesley,  Black- 
wood, Turner,  &c.  abound  with  passages  to  this 
purpose;  nor  are  the  sentiments  of  those  in  the 
present  age  different.  ''Yet  still  it  might  have 
been  expected  (says  one  of  her  ablest  defenders) 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  points  or  articles  of 
the  accusation  should  be  made  out  clearly  by  the 
proof.  But  nothing  of  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
sent case.     There  is  nothing  in  the  letters  that  could 
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})liiinly  show  the  writer  to  liiive  ])een  in  the  fore- 
knowledf^e,  counsel,  or  tlevice  of"  any  murder,  far 
less  to  have  persuaded  or  commanded  it ;  and  as 
little  is  there  about  maintaining  or  justifying^  any 
murders,"  (lood.  i.  7(i.  How  ill  advised  were  Mary's 
adversaries,  to  contract  so  much  i^uilt,  and  to  prac- 
tise so  many  artifices,  in  order  to  forge  letters,  which 
are  so  ill  contrived  for  establishing  the  conclusion 
they  had  in  view  !  Had  they  been  so  base  as  to  have 
recourse  to  forgery,  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that 
ihey  would  have  ])roduced  something  more  explicit 
and  decisive?  2.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  invent  a 
long  narration  of  fictitious  events,  consisting  of  vari- 
ous minute  particulars,  and  to  connect  these  in  such 
a  manner  w  ith  real  facts  that  no  mark  of  fraud  shall 
appear.  For  this  reason,  skilful  forgers  avoid  any 
long  detail  of  circumstances,  especially  of  foreign  and 
superfluous  ones,  well  knowing  that  the  more  these 
are  multiplied,  the  more  are  the  chances  of  detection 
increased.  Now  Mary's  letters,  especially  the  first, 
are  filled  with  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  ex- 
tremely natural  in  a  real  correspondence,  but  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  Queen's  enemies, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  extreme  folly  to  have 
inserted,  if  they  had  been  altogether  imaginary,  and 
without  foundation.  3.  The  truth  and  reality  of 
several  circumstances  in  the  letters,  and  these  too  of 
no  very  public  nature,  are  confirmed  by  undoubted 
collateral  evidence.  Lett.  i.  Good.  ii.  p.  1.  The 
Queen  is  said  to  have  met  one  of  Lennox's  gentle- 
men, and  to  have  had  some  conversation  with  him. 
Thomas  Crawford,  who  was  the  person,  appeared 
before  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  and  confirmed, 
upon  oath,  the  truth  of  this  circumstance.  He  like- 
wise declared,  that  during  the  Queen's  stay  at  Glas- 
gow, the  King  repeated  to  him,  every  night,  whatever 
had  passed  through  the  day  between  her  INIajesty 
and  him ;  and  that  the  account  given  of  these  con- 
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versations  in  the  first  letter,  is  nearly  the  same  with 
what  the  King  communicated  to  him.  Good.  ii.  245. 
According  to  the  same  letter  there  was  much  dis- 
course between  the  King  and  Queen  concerning 
Mynto,  Hiegait,  and  Walcar.  Good.  ii.  8.  10,  11. 
What  this  might  be,  was  altogether  unknown,  until 
a  letter  of  Mary's,  preserved  in  the  Scottish  college 
at  Paris,  and  published,  Keith,  Pref.  vii.  discovered 
it  to  be  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  as  merited 
all  the  attention  she  paid  to  it  at  that  time.  It 
appears  by  a  letter  from  the  French  ambassador, 
that  Mary  was  subject  to  a  violent  pain  in  her  side. 
Keith,  ibid.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned,  Lett. 
i.  p.  30.  in  a  manner  so  natural  as  can  scarcely 
belong  to  any  but  a  genuine  production.  4.  If  we 
shall  still  think  it  probable  to  suppose  that  so  many 
real  circumstances  were  artfully  introduced  into  the 
letters  by  the  forgers,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of 
authenticity  to  their  production  ;  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  hold  the  same  opinion  concerning  the 
following  particular.  Before  the  Queen  began  her 
first  letter  to  Bothwell,  she,  as  usual  among  those 
who  write  long  letters  containing  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, made  notes  or  memorandums  of  the  particulars 
she  wished  to  remember ;  but  as  she  sat  up  writing 
during  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  after  her  atten- 
dants were  asleep,  her  paper  failed  her,  and  she 
continued  her  letter  upon  the  same  sheet  on  which 
she  had  formerly  made  her  memorandums.  This 
she  herself  takes  notice  of,  and  makes  an  apology 
for  it :  "  It  is  late ;  I  desire  never  to  cease  from 
writing  unto  you,  yet  now,  after  the  kissing  of  your 
hands,  I  will  end  my  letter.  Excuse  my  evil  writing, 
and  read  it  twice  over.  Excuse  that  thing  that  is 
scriblit,  for  I  had  na  paper  zesterday,  quhen  I  wraite 
that  of  the  memorial."  Good.  ii.  28.  These  memo- 
randums still  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  letter ;  and 
what  we  have  said  seems  naturally  to  account  for 
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the  manner  how  they  nii<jht  find  their  way  into  a 
real  letter.  It  is  scarce  to  be  su|)i)osed,  however, 
that  any  forger  would  think  of  placing*  memoran- 
dums in  the  middle  of  a  letter,  where,  at  first  sight, 
they  make  so  absurd  and  so  unnatural  an  appear- 
ance. But  if  any  shall  still  carry  their  refinement 
to  such  a  length,  as  to  supj)ose  that  the  forgers  were 
so  artful  as  to  throw  in  this  circumstance,  in  order 
to  ])reserve  tlie  appearance  of  genuineness,  they  must 
at  least  allow  that  the  Queen's  enemies,  who  em- 
ployed these  forgers,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
design  and  meaning  of  these  short  notes  and  memo- 
randums; but  we  find  them  mistaking  them  so  far 
as  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  credit  of  the  bearer, 
j.  e.  points  concerning  which  the  Queen  had  given 
him  verbal  instructions.  Good.  ii.  152.  This  they 
cannot  possibly  be;  for  the  Queen  herself  writes 
"With  so  much  exactness  concerning  the  diflferent 
points  in  the  memorandums  that  there  was  no  need 
of  giving  any  credit  or  instructions  to  the  bearer 
concerning  them.  The  memorandums  are  indeed 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  5.  Mary,  mentioning  her 
conversation  with  the  King,  about  the  affair  of 
Mynto,  Hiegait,  &c.  says,  "  The  morne  [i.  e.  to- 
morrow], I  will  speik  to  him  upon  that  point;"  and 
then  adds,  "  As  to  the  rest  of  Willie  Hiegait's,  he 
confessit  it ;  but  it  was  the  morne  [i.  e.  the  morning] 
after  my  coming  or  he  did  it."  Good.  ii.  9.  This 
addition,  which  could  not  have  been  made  till  after 
the  conversation  happened,  seems  either  to  have  been 
inserted  by  the  Queen  into  the  body  of  the  letter,  or, 
perhaps,  she  having  written  it  on  the  margin,  it  was 
taken  thence  into  the  text.  If  we  suppose  the  letter 
to  be  a  real  one,  and  written  at  different  times,  as  it 
plainly  bears,  this  circumstance  appears  to  be  very 
natural:  but  no  reason  could  have  induced  a  forger 
to  have  ventured  upon  such  an  anachronism,  for 
which  there  was  no  necessity.     An  addition  per- 
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fectly  similar  to  lliis,  made  to  a  genuine  paper,  may 
be  found.  Good.  ii.  282. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary  herself  and  the 
advocates  for  her  innocence  have  contended,  that 
these  letters  were  forg-ed  by  her  enemies,  on  purpose 
to  blast  her  reputation,  and  to  justify  their  own 
rebellion.     It  is  not  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
arguments  which  were  produced,  in  her  own  age,  in 
support  of  this  opinion  ;  the  observations  which  we 
have  already  made,  contain  a  full  reply  to  them. 
An  author,  who  has  inc|uired  into  the  affairs  of  that 
period  with  great  industry,  and  who  has  acquired 
much  knowledge   of  them,  has   published  (as   he 
atfirms)  a  demonstration  of  the  forgery  of  Mary's 
letters.     This  demonstration   he  founds  upon  evi- 
dence both  internal  and  external.     With  regard  to 
the  former,  he  observes  that  the  French  copy  of  the 
Queen's  letters  is  plainly  a  translation  of  Buchanan's 
Latin  copy ;    which  Latin  copy  is  only  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Scottish  copy ;  and,  by  consequence,  the 
assertion  of  the  Queen's  enemies,  that  she  wrote 
them  originally  in  French,  is  altogether  groundless, 
and  the  whole  letters  are  gross  forgeries.     He  ac- 
counts for  this  strange  succession  of  translations,  by 
supposing  that  when  the  forgery  was  projected,  no 
person  could  be  found  capable  of  writing  originally 
in  the  French  language  letters  which  would  pass  for 
the  Queen's;  for  that  reason  they  were  first  com- 
posed in  Scottish ;  but  unluckily  the  French  inter- 
preter, as  he  conjectures,  did  not  understand  that 
lanjjuaor'e:  and  therefore  Buchanan  translated  them 
into  Latin,  and  from  his  Latin  they  were  rendered 
into  French.     Good.  i.  79,  80. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  proof 
whatever  is  produced  of  any  of  these  suppositions. 
The  manner  of  the  Scots  in  that  age,  when  almost 
every  man  of  rank  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  France, 
^ijd  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was 
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great,  renders  it  altogether  improbable  that  so  many 
com))licate(l  operations  should  be  necessary  in  order 
to  procure  a  lew  letters  to  be  written  in  the  French 
laniiuaoe. 

But  without  insisting  further  on  this,  we  may 
observe,  tliat  all  this  author's  premises  may  be 
granted,  and  yet  his  conclusion  will  not  follow, 
unless  he  likewise  prove  that  the  French  letters,  as 
we  now  have  them,  are  a  true  copy  of  those  which 
were  produced  by  Murray  and  his  ])arty  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  at  York  and  Westminster. 
But  this  he  has  not  attempted ;  and  if  we  attend  to 
the  history  of  the  letters,  such  an  attempt,  it  is  ob- 
vious, must  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  letters 
were  first  j^ublished  at  the  end  of  Buchanan's  Detec 
Hon.  The  first  edition  of  this  treatise  was  in  Latin, 
in  which  language  three  of  the  Queen's  letters  were 
subjoined  to  it;  this  Latin  edition  was  printed  A.  D. 
1571.  Soon  after,  a  Scottish  translation  of  it  was 
published,  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  printed,  likewise 
in  Scottish,  the  three  letters  which  had  formerly 
appeared  in  Latin,  and  five  other  letters  in  Scottish, 
which  were  not  in  the  Latin  edition.  Next  appeared 
a  French  translation  of  the  Detection,  and  of  seven 
of  the  letters ;  this  bears  to  have  been  printed  at 
Edinburgh  by  Thomas  Waltem,  1572.  The  name 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  printer,  is  allowed  by  all 
parties  to  be  a  manifest  imposture.  Our  author, 
from  observing  the  day  of  the  month  from  which  the 
printing  is  said  to  have  been  finished,  has  asserted 
that  this  edition  was  printed  at  liondon ;  but  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  a  date  found  in  a  book,  where 
every  other  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  printing 
is  allowed  to  be  false.  Blackwood,  who  (next  to 
Lesly)  was  the  best  informed  of  all  Mary's  advo- 
cates in  that  age,  affirms,  that  the  French  edition  of 
the  Detection  was  published  in  France ;  "  II  [Bu- 
chanan] a  depuis  adjouste  a  ceste  declamation  un 
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petit  libelle  du  pietendu  marriac^e  du  Due  de  Nor- 
folk, et  de  la  facon  de  son  proces,  et  la  tout  envoye 
aux  freres  a  la  Rocbelle,  lesquels  voyants  qu'il 
pouvoit  servir  a  la  cause,  Pont  traduit  en  Fran9ois 
et  iceluy  fut  imprimee  a  Edinbourg,  c'est  a  dire  a 
la  Rocbelle,  par  Tbomas  Waltem,  nom  aposte  et 
fait  a  plaisir."  Martyre  de  Marie.  Jebb,  ii.  256. 
Tbe  autbor  of  tbe  Innocence  de  Marie  goes  furtber, 
and  names  tbe  Frencb  translator  of  tbe  Detection. 
"  Et  icelui  premierement  compose  (comme  il  semble) 
par  George  Bucbanan  Escossoys,  et  depuis  traduit 
en  langue  Fran^oise  par  un  Hugonot,  Poitevin 
(advocat  de  vocation)  Camuz,  soy  disant  gentil- 
bomme,  et  un  de  plus  remarquez  sediteuz  de 
France."  Jebb,  i.  425.  443.  Tbe  concurring  testi- 
mony of  two  contemporary  autbors,  wbose  residence 
in  France  afforded  tbem  sufficient  means  of  infor- 
mation, must  outweigb  a  sligbt  conjecture.  Tbe 
Frencb  translator  does  not  pretend  to  publisb  tbe 
original  Frencb  letters  as  written  by  tbe  Queen  ber- 
self ;  be  expressly  declares  tbat  be  translated  tbem 
from  tbe  Latin.  Good.  i.  103.  Had  our  autbor 
attended  to  all  tbese  circumstances,  he  migbt  bave 
saved  bimself  tbe  labour  of  so  many  criticisms  to 
prove  tbat  tbe  present  Frencb  copy  of  tbe  letters  is 
a  translation  from  tbe  Latin.  Tbe  Frencb  editor 
bimself  acknowledges  it,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
person  ever  denied  it. 

We  may  observe  tbat  tbe  Frencb  translator  was 
so  ignorant  as  to  affirm  tbat  Mary  bad  written  tbese 
letters,  partly  in  Frencb,  partly  in  Scottish.  Good. 
i.  103.  Had  tbis  translation  been  published  at  Lon- 
don by  Cecil,  or  had  it  been  made  by  his  direction, 
so  gross  an  error  would  not  have  been  admitted 
into  it.  This  error,  however,  was  owing  to  an  odd 
circumstance.  In  tbe  Scottish  translation  of  tlie 
Detection,  two  or  three  sentences  of  tbe  original 
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French  were  prefixed  to  each  letter,  v\liich  breakin<»- 
off  with  iin  &c.  the  Scottish  transhition  of  the  whole 
letter  followed.  Tiiis  method  of  ])rintin<T  transla- 
tions was  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  The  French 
editor,  observing  this,  foolishly  concluded  that  the 
letters  had  been  written  partly  in  French,  partly  in 
Scottish. 

If  we  carefully  consider  those  few  French  sen- 
tences of  each  letter,  which  still  remain,  and  apply 
to  them  that  species  of  criticism  by  which  our  author 
has  examined  the  whole,  a  clear  proof  will  arise, 
that  there  was  a  French  copy  not  translated  from 
tlie  liatin,  but  which  was  itself  the  original  from 
which  both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  have  been  trans- 
lated. Tliis  minute  criticism  must  necessarily  be 
disagreeable  to  many  readers ;  but  luckily  a  few 
sentences  only  are  to  be  examined,  which  will  render 
it  extremely  short. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  French  sentence  prefixed  to 
it  ends  with  these  words,  y  faisoit  bon.  It  is  plain 
this  expression,  veu  ce  que  pent  un  corps  sans  ccvur, 
is  by  no  means  a  translation  of  cum  plane  perinde 
assem  atque  corpus  sine  corde.  The  whole  sentence 
has  a  spirit  and  elegance  in  the  French,  which  nei- 
ther the  liatin  nor  Scottish  has  retained.  Jmques  a 
la  dinee  is  not  a  translation  of  toto  pravdii  tempore ; 
the  Scottish  translation,  quhile  dennertline,  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  French  more  properly ;  for  anciently 
quhile  signified  until  as  well  as  during.  Je  n^ay  pas 
tcnu  yraud  propos  is  not  justly  rendered  neque  contu- 
lerim  sermonem  cum  quoquam ;  the  phrase  used  in 
the  French  copy  is  one  peculiar  to  that  language, 
and  gives  a  more  probable  account  of  her  behaviour 
than  the  other.  Jugeant  bien  qu'il  n'y  faisoit  bon  is 
not  a  translation  of  ut  qui  judicarent  id  non  esse  ex 
nsH.  The  French  sentence  prefixed  to  lett.  2.  ends 
with  apprendre.     It  is  evident  that  both  the  Latin 
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and  Scottish  translations  have  omitted  altogether 
these  words,  et  toiitefois  je  ne  puis  apprendre.  The 
French  sentence  prefixed  to  lett.  3.  ends  with  fre- 
senter.  J'aije  veille  plus  tard  la  haul  is  plainly  no 
translation  of  diuthis  illic  morata  sum ;  the  sense  of 
the  French  is  better  expressed  by  the  Scottish,  / 
have  walkit  later  there  up.  Again,  Pour  excuser 
vostre  affaire  is  very  different  from  ad  excusandam 
nostra  negotia.  The  five  remaining  letters  never  ap- 
peared in  Latin  ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  their 
being  ever  translated  into  that  language.  Four  of 
them,  however,  are  published  in  French.  This  en- 
tirely overturns  our  author's  hypothesis  concerning 
the  necessity  of  a  translation  into  Latin. 

In  the  Scottish  edition  of  the  Detection,  the  whole 
sonnet  is  printed  in  French  as  well  as  in  Scottish. 
It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  this  Scottish  copy 
could  be  the  original  from  which  the  French  was 
translated.  The  French  consists  of  verses  which 
have  both  measure  and  rhyme,  and  which,  in  many 
places,  are  far  from  being  inelegant.  The  Scottish 
consists  of  an  equal  number  of  lines,  but  without 
measure  or  rhyme.  Now  no  man  could  ever  think  of 
a  thing  so  absurd  and  impracticable  as  to  require  one 
to  translate  a  certain  given  number  of  lines  in  prose, 
into  an  equal  number  of  verses  where  both  measure 
and  rhyme  were  to  be  observed.  The  Scottish,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  manifestly  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  French ;  the  phrases,  the  idioms,  and  many 
of  the  words  are  French,  and  not  Scottish.  Besides, 
the  Scottish  translator  has,  in  several  instances,  mis- 
taken the  sense  of  the  French,  and  in  many  more 
expresses  the  sense  imperfectly.  Had  the  sonnet 
been  forged,  this  could  not  have  happened.  The 
directors  of  the  fraud  would  have  understood  their 
own  work.  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  one  example, 
in  which  there  is  a  proof  of  both  my  assertions. 
Stanza  viii.  ver.  9. 
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Pour  liiy  j'jittendz  toiite  bonne  fortune. 
Pour  luy  je  veux  ^^arder  sante  et  vie, 
Pour  luy  tout  vertu  de  suivre  j'ay  envie. 

For  him  I  attend  all  good  fortune, 
For  him  T  will  conserve  helthe  and  life. 
For  him  I  desire  to  ensue  courage. 

At  lend  in  the  first  line  is  not  a  Scottish,  but  a 
French  j)hrase;  the  two  other  lines  do  not  express 
the  sense  of  the  French,  and  the  last  is  absolute  non- 
sense. 

The  eighth  letter  was  never  translated  into  French. 
It  contains  much  refined  mysticism  about  devices,  a 
folly  of  that  age,  of  which  Mary  was  very  fond,  as 
appears  from  several  other  circumstances,  particu- 
larly from  a  letter  concerning  impresas,  by  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden.  If  Mary's  adversaries  forged 
her  letters,  they  were  certainly  employed  very  idly 
when  they  produced  this. 

From  these  observations  it  seems  to  be  evident 
that  there  was  a  French  copy  of  Mary's  letters,  of 
which  the  Latin  and  Scottish  were  only  translations. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  this  copy  but  those  few 
sentences,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  Scottish  trans- 
lation. The  French  editor  laid  hold  of  these  sen- 
tences, and  tacked  his  own  translation  to  them, 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  his  work,  is  a  servile  and  a  very 
wretched  translation  of  Buchanan's  Latin  ;  whereas, 
in  those  introductory  sentences,  we  have  discovered 
strong  marks  of  their  being  originals,  and  certain 
proofs  that  they  are  not  translated  from  tlie  Latin. 

It  is  apparent,  too,  from  comparing  the  Latin  and 
Scottish  translations  with  these  sentences,  that  the 
Scottish  translator  has  more  perfectly  attained  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  French  than  the  Latin.  And 
as  it  appears  that  the  letters  were  very  early  trans- 
lated into  Scottish,  Good  ii.  7(5,  it  is  probable  that 
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Buchanan  made  his  translation,  not  from  the  French 
but  from  the  Scottish  copy.  Were  it  necessary, 
several  critical  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced. 
One  that  has  been  already  mentioned  seems  deci- 
sive. Diutius  illic  morata  sum  bears  not  the  least 
resemblance  to  fay  veille  plus  tard  la  haul;  but  if, 
instead  of/  walk  it  [i.  e.  watched]  later  there  up,  we 
suppose  that  Buchanan  read  /  ivailit,  &c.  this  mis- 
take, into  which  he  might  so  easily  have  fallen, 
accounts  for  the  error  in  his  translation. 

These  criticisms,  however  minute,  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
concerning  them,  the  other  arguments,  with  regard 
to  the  internal  evidence,  remain  in  full  force. 

The  external  proofs  of  the  forgery  of  the  Queen's 
letters,  which  our  author  has  produced,  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  specious,  but  are  not  more  solid  than 
that  which  we  have  already  examined.  These  proofs 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads.  1.  The  erroneous 
and  contradictory  accounts  which  are  said  to  be 
given  of  the  letters,  upon  the  first  judicial  produc- 
tion of  them.  In  the  secret  council  held  Decem.  4, 
1567,  they  are  described  "  as  her  privie  letters  writ- 
ten and  subscrivit  with  her  awin  hand."  Haynes, 
454.  Good.  ii.  64.  In  the  act  of  parliament,  passed 
on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  they  are  described 
as  "  her  privie  letters  written  halelie  with  her  awin 
hand."  Good.  ib.  67.  This  diversity  of  description 
has  been  considered  as  a  strong  presumption  of  for- 
gery. The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hume  accounts 
for  this  is  natural  and  plausible,  vol.  v.  p.  498.  And 
several  ingenious  remarks,  tending  to  confirm  his 
observations,  are  made  in  a  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled,  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the  hiquiry 
into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  To 
what  they  have  observed  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
original  act  of  secret  council  does  not  now  exist ;  we 
liave  only  a  copy  of  it  found  among  Cecil's  papers, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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and  the  transcriber  has  been  manifestly  so  ignorant, 
or  so  careless,  that  an  ar<^ument  founded  entirely 
upon  the  su))position  of  his  accuracy  is  of  little  force. 
Several  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  we  are  en- 
abled to  point  out,  by  com))aring'  his  copy  of  the 
act  of  secret  council  with  the  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  consequence  of  it.  The  former  contains  a  peti- 
tion to  parliament ;  in  the  latter  the  real  petition  is 
resumed  verbatim,  and  converted  into  a  law.  In 
the  copy,  the  Queen's  marriajje  with  Bolhwell  is 
called  "  a  priveit  marriage,"  which  it  certainly  was 
not;  for  it  was  celebrated,  after  proclamation  of 
banns,  in  St.  Giles's  church  three  several  days,  and 
with  public  solemnity ;  but  in  the  act  it  is  denomi- 
nated "  ane  pretendit  marriage,"  which  is  the  pro- 
per description  of  it,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
party.  In  the  copy,  the  Queen  is  said  to  be  "  so 
thrall  and  b!ud}j  affectionat  to  the  privat  appetite  of 
that  tyran,"  which  is  nonsense,  but  in  the  act  it  is 
"  blindly  affectionat."  In  the  copy  it  is  said,  "  all 
nobill  and  virtuous  men  abhorring  their  traine  and 
company.^'  In  the  act,  "  their  tyrannic  and  com- 
panie,"  which  is  evidently  the  true  reading,  as  the 
other  has  either  no  meaning,  or  is  a  mere  tautology. 
2.  The  other  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters  is 
founded  upon  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the 
account,  given  of  the  lime  when,  and  the  places  from 
which,  the  letters  are  supposed  to  have  been  written, 
with  what  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  Queen's 
motions.  According  to  the  paper  published,  Anders, 
ii.  269,  which  has  been  called  INlurray's  Diary,  and 
which  is  formed  upon  the  authority  of  the  letters, 
Mary  set  out  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  January 
21,  i567;  she  arrived  there  on  the  23d;  left  that 
place  on  the  27th ;  she,  together  with  the  King, 
reached  Linlithgow  on  the  28th,  staid  in  that  town 
only  one  night,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  before 
the  end  of  tlie  month.    But,  accordinjj  to  ]\Ir.  Good- 
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all,  the  Queen  did  not  leave  Edinburgh  until  Friday, 
Jan.  24th ;  as  she  staid  a  night  at  Callendar,  she 
could  not  reach  Glasgow  sooner  than  the  evening  of 
Saturday  the  2oth ;  and  she  returned  to  Linlithgow 
on  Tuesday  the  28th.  By  consequence,  the  first 
letter,  which  supposes  the  Queen  to  have  been  at 
least  four  days  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  the  second 
letter,  which  bears  date  at  Glasgow,  Saturday  morn- 
ing, whereas  she  did  not  arrive  there  until  the  even- 
ing, must  be  forgeries.  That  the  Queen  did  not  set 
out  from  Edinburgh  sooner  than  the  24th  of  Ja- 
nuary, is  evident  (as  he  contends)  from  the  public 
records,  which  contain  a  Precept  of  a  confirmation  of 
a  life-rent  by  James  Boyd  to  INIargaret  Chalmers, 
granted  by  the  Queen,  on  the  24th  of  January,  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  likewise  a  letter  of  the  Queen's, 
dated  at  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day,  appointing 
James  Inglis  tailor  to  the  Prince  her  son.  That  the 
King  and  Queen  had  returned  to  Linlithgow  on  the 
28th  appears  from  a  deed,  in  which  they  appoint 
Andrew  Ferrier  keeper  of  their  palace  there,  dated 
at  Linlithgow,  January  28.     Good.  i.  118. 

This  has  been  represented  to  be  not  only  a  con- 
vincing, but  a  legal  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters 
said  to  be  written  by  INIary :  but  how  far  it  falls 
short  of  this  will  appear  from  the  following  consi- 
derations : 

L  It  is  evident,  from  a  declaration  or  confession 
made  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  before  the  confer- 
ences at  York,  which  were  opened  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  L568,  Mary  had,  by  an  artifice  of  Mait- 
land's,  got  into  her  hands  a  copy  of  those  letters 
which  her  subjects  accused  her  of  having  written  to 
Both  well.  Brown's  Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
31.  36.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  had  seen  the  letters  before  he  wrote  the  defence 
of  Queen  Mary's  honour  in  the  year  1570.  They 
were  published  to  all  the  world,  together  with 
Buchanan's  Detection,  A.  D.  1571.     Now,  if  they 
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had  contained  an  error  so  gross,  and  at  that  time  so 
obvious  to  discovery,  as  the  supposing  the  Queen  to 
have  passed  several  days  at  Gkisgou',  while  she  was 
really  at  Edinburgh  ;  had  they  contained  a  letter 
dated  at  Glasgow,  Saturday  morning,  though  she 
did  not  arrive  there  till  the  evening;  is  it  possible 
that  she  herself,  who  knew  her  own  motions,  or  the 
able  and  zealous  advocates  who  appeared  for  her  in 
that  age,  should  not  have  published  and  exposed 
this  contradiction,  and,  by  so  doing,  have  blasted  at 
once  the  credit  of"  such  an  imposture?  In  disquisi- 
tions which  are  naturally  abstruse  and  intricate,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  latest  author  may  discover  many 
things  which  have  escaped  the  attention,  or  baffled 
the  sagacity,  of  those  who  have  formerly  considered 
the  same  subject.  But  when  a  matter  of  fact  lay  so 
obvious  to  view,  this  circumstance  of  its  being  un- 
observed by  the  Queen  herself,  or  by  any  of  her 
adherents,  is  almost  a  demonstration  that  there  is 
some  mistake  or  fallacy  in  our  author's  arguments. 
So  far  are  any  either  of  our  historians  or  of  Mary's 
defenders  from  calling  in  question  the  common  ac- 
count concerning  the  time  of  the  Queen's  setting  out 
to  Glasgow,  and  her  returning  from  it,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  appearance  of  any  difference  among- 
them  with  regard  to  this  point.     But  farther, 

2.  Those  papers  in  the  public  records,  on  which 
our  author  rests  the  proof  of  his  assertion  concerning 
the  Queen's  motions,  are  not  the  originals  subscribed 
by  the  Queen,  but  copies  only,  or  translations  of 
copies  of  those  originals.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor 
would  it  be  very  easy,  to  render  this  intelligible  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  law  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  every  Scotsman  conversant  in  business 
will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  the  precept  of 
confirmation  of  the  life-rent  to  Boyd  is  only  a  Latin 
copy  or  note  of  a  j^recept,  which  was  sealed  with  the 
privy  seal,  on  a  warrant  from  tlie  signet  ofhce,  pro- 
ceeding on  a  signature  which    bore  date  at  Edin- 
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bmgh  the  24th  of  January ;  and  that  the  deed  in 
favour  of  James  Inglis  is  the  copy  of  a  letter,  sealed 
with  the  privy  seal,  proceeding  on  a  signature  which 
bore  date  at  Edinburgh,  January  24.  From  all  this 
we  may  argue  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  a 
proof  founded  on  papers  which  are  so  many  removes 
distant  from  the  originals,  cannot  but  be  very  lame 
and  uncertain. 

3.  At  that  time  all  public  papers  were  issued  in 
the  name  both  of  the  King-  and  Queen  ;  by  law,  the 
King's  subscription  was  no  less  requisite  to  any 
paper  than  the  Queen's ;  and  therefore,  unless  the 
original  signatures  be  produced,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  particular  day  when  each  of  them  signed,  or 
to  prove  that  it  was  signed  only  by  one  of  them,  the 
legal  proof  arising  from  these  papers  would  be,  that 
both  the  King  and  Queen  signed  them  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  24th  of  January. 

4.  The  dates  of  the  warrants  or  precepts  issued 
by  the  sovereign  in  that  age  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  arbitrary,  and  affixed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  writer ;  and  of  consequence,  these  dates  were 
seldom  accurate,  are  often  false,  and  can  never  be 
relied  upon.  This  abuse  became  so  frequent,  and 
was  found  to  be  so  pernicious,  th^t  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, A.D.  1592,  declared  the  fixing  a  false  date  to 
a  signature  to  be  high  treason. 

5.  There  still  remain,  in  the  public  records,  a 
great  number  of  papers,  which  prove  the  necessity 
of  this  law,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  our  author's 
arguments.  And  though  it  be  no  easy  matter,  at 
the  distance  of  two  centuries,  to  prove  any  particu- 
lar date  to  be  false,  yet  surprising  instances  of  this 
kind  shall  be  produced.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
from  history,  than  that  the  King  was  at  Glasgow 
24th  January,  1567;  and  yet  the  record  of  signa- 
tures from  1565  to  1582,  fol.  16th,  contains  the  copy 
of  a  siijnature  to  Archibald  Edmonston,  said  to  have 
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been  subscribed  by  our  soverehjns,  i.  e.  the  Kinf^  and 
Queen,  at  Kdinbur«>h,  Jimuaiy  24,  15G7;  so  that  if 
we  were  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  dates  in  the 
records  of  that  aj^e,  or  to  hold  our  author's  aro;ument 
to  be  good,  it  would  j)rove  that  not  only  the  Queen, 
but  the  King  too  was  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of 
January. 

It  appears,  from  an  original  letter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  that  on  the  25th  of  October,  1566,  Mary  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  Keilh,  App.  134;  and  yet  a 
deed  is  to  be  found  in  the  public  records,  which 
bears  that  it  was  signed  by  the  Queen  that  day. 
Privy  seal,  lib.  35.  fol.  89.   Ouchterlony*. 

Bothwell  seized  the  Queen  as  she  returned  from 
Stirling,  April  24,  1567,  and  (according  to  her  own 
account)  conducted  her  to  Dunbar  with  all  diligence. 
And.  i.  95.  But  our  author,  relying  on  the  dates  of 
some  papers  which  he  found  in  the  records,  supposes 
that  Bothwell  allowed  her  to  stop  at  Edinburgh,  and 
to  transact  business  there.  Nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  than  this  supposition.  We  may,  there- 
fore, rank  the  date  of  the  deed  to  Wrujht,  Privy  seal, 
lib.  36.  fol.  43,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  our 
author,  vol.  i.  124,  among  the  instances  of  the  false 
dates  of  papers  which  were  issued  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  in  that  age.  Our  author  has 
mistaken  the  date  of  the  other  paper  to  Forbes,  ibid, 
it  is  signed  April  14th,  not  April  24th. 

If  there  be  any  point  agreed  upon  in  Mary's  his- 
tory, it  is,  that  she  remained  at  Dunbar  from  the 
lime  that  Bothwell  carried  her  thither,  till  she 
returned  to  Edinburgh  along  with  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May.     Our  author  himself  allows  that  she 

*  N.B.  In  some  of  tlie  earl^'  editions  of  ihis  Dissertation, 
anotber  instance  of  tbe  same  nature  wilb  those  which  go  before 
and  follow  was  mentioned;  but  that,  as  has  since  been  disco- 
vered, was  founded  on  a  mistake  of  tbe  person  employed  to 
search  the  records,  and  is  therefore  omitted  in  this  edition.  The 
reas<ining,  however,  in  tlie  Dissertation,  stands  still  in  force, 
notwithstanding  this  omission. 
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resided  twelve  days  there,  vol.  i.  367.  Now,  though 
there  are  deeds  m  the  records  which  bear  that  they 
were  signed  by  the  Queen  at  Dunbar  during  that 
time,  yet  there  are  others  which  bear  that  they  were 
signed  at  Edinburgh ;  e.  g.  there  is  one  at  Edin- 
burgh, April  27th,  Privy  seal,  lib.  36.  fob  97.  There 
are  others  said  to  be  signed  at  Dunbar  on  that  day. 
Lib.  31.  Chart.  No.  524.  526.  lb.  lib.  32.  No.  154. 
157.  There  are  some  signed  at  Dunbar,  April  28th. 
Others  at  Edinburgh,  April  30th.  lib.  32.  Chart. 
No.  492.  Others  at  Dunbar,  May  1st.  Id.  ibid. 
No.  158.  These  different  charters  suppose  the 
Queen  to  have  made  so  many,  unknown,  impro- 
bable, and  inconsistent  journeys,  that  they  afford 
the  clearest  demonstration  that  the  dates  in  these 
records  ought  not  to  be  depended  on. 

This  becomes  more  evident  from  the  date  of  the 
charter  said  to  be  signed  April  27th,  which  happened 
that  year  to  be  on  a  Sunday,  which  was  not,  at  that 
time,  a  day  of  business  in  Scotland,  as  appears  from 
the  books  of  sederunt,  then  kept  by  the  lords  of 
session. 

From  this  short  review  of  our  author's  proof  of 
the  forgery  of  the  letters  to  Bothwell,  it  is  evident, 
that  his  arguments  are  far  from  amounting  to  de- 
monstration^. 

Another  argument  against  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters  is  founded  on  the  style  and  composi- 

*  The  uncertainty  of  any  conclusion  formed  merely  on  the  date 
of  public  papers  in  that  age,  especially  with  respect  to  the  King, 
is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  discovery  which  was  made 
lately.  Mr.  Davidson  (to  whom  T  was  indebted  for  much  infor- 
raatioD  when  I  composed  this  Dissertation  thirty-three  years 
ago)  has,  in  the  course  of  his  intelligent  researches  into  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  found  an  original  paper  which  must 
appear  curious  to  Scottish  antiquaries.  Buchanan  asserts,  that 
on  account  of  the  King's  frequent  absence,  occasioned  by  his  dis- 
sipation and  love  of  field  sports,  a  cachette,  or  stamp  cut  in  metal, 
was  made,  with  which  his  name  was  affixed  to  public  deeds,  as 
if  he  had  been  present.  Hist.  lib.  xvii.  p.  343.  Edit.  Ruddim. 
Kuox  relates  the  same  thing.  Hist.  p.  393.     How  much  this  may 
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lion,  wliicb  iwv  said  lo  l)e  alt()<i;-(-tliei'  unworlhy  of 
llic  Queen,  and  unlike  her  real  productions.  It  is 
plain,  both  from  the  ^reat  accuracy  of  composition 
in  most  of  iSIary's  letters,  and  even  from  lier  solici- 
tude lo  write  them  in  a  fair  hand,  that  she  valued 
herself  on  those  accomplishments,  and  was  desirous 
of  being  esteemed  an  elei^ant  writer.  But  when  she 
wrote  at  any  time  in  a  hurry,  then  many  marks  of 
inaccuracy  appear.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  a  paper  published,  Ciood.  ii.  301. 
Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written  in  the  utmost 
hurry;  and  yet  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
translation,  they  are  not  destitute  either  of  spirit  or 
of  energy.  The  manner  in  which  she  expresses  her 
love  to  Bothwell  has  been  pronounced  indecent  and 
even  shocking.  But  Mary's  temper  led  her  to  warm 
expressions  of  her  regard ;  those  refinements  of 
delicacy,  which  now  appear  in  all  the  commerce 
between  the  sexes,  were  in  that  age  but  little  known, 
even  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Among 
tlie  Earl  of  Hardwicke's  papers,  there  is  a  series  of 
letters,  from  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  copied 
from  the  Harleian  library,  p.  37.  b.  9.  fol.  88,  in 
which  Mary  declares  her  love  to  that  nobleman  in 
language  which  would  now  be  reckoned  extremely 
indelicate.   Hard.  Stale  Papers,  i.  189,  &c. 

Some  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written 
before  the  murder  of  her  husband  ;  some  of  them 

liave  divested  the  King  of  tlie  consequence  which  he  derived 
from  having  his  name  conjoined  with  that  of  the  Queen  in  all 
|)!il»lic  deeds,  as  the  aflixing  of  his  name  was  thereby'  put  entirely 
ill  I  he  power  of  the  person  who  had  the  custody  of  tlie  cachetle, 
is  manifest.  The  keeping  of  it,  as  both  i3uclianan  and  Knox 
afiirm,  was  committed  to  Kizio.  A  late  defender  of  Queen  Mary 
calls  in  question  what  they  relate,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  their  aspersions.  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  The  truth  of 
their  assertion,  liowever,  is  now  fully  established  by  the  original 
deed  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  I  have  seen  and  examined 
with  attention.  Ills  now  lodged  by  Mr.  Davidson  in  the  signet 
oflice.  In  it,  the  subscription  of  the  King's  name  has  evidently 
been  made  by  a  cachelte  with  printers'  ink. 
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after  tluit  event,  and  before  her  marriao^e  to  Both- 
well.     Those  which  are  prior  to  the  death  of  her 
husband  abound  with  the  fondest  expressions  of  her 
love  to  Bothwell,  and  excite  something  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  their  familiarity  had  been  extremely 
criminal.     We  find  in  them,  too,  some  dark  expres- 
sions, which  her  enemies  employed  to  prove  that  she 
was  no  stranger  to  the  schemes  which  were  formed 
ao^ainst  her  husband's  life.     Of  this  kind  are  the 
following  passages:  "  Alace!  I  never  dissavit  ony 
body ;  but  I  remit  me  altogidder  to  zour  will.    Send 
me  advertisement  quhat  I  sail  do,  and  quhatsaever 
thing  come  thereof,  I  sail  obey  zow.    Advise  to  with 
zourself,  gif  ze  can  find  out  ony  mair  secret  inven- 
tioun  by  medicine,  for  he  suld  tak  medicine  and  the 
bath  at  Craigmillar."  Good.  ii.  22.     "  See  not  hir 
quhais  fenzeit  teiris  suld  not  be  sa  meikle  praisit 
and  estemit,  as  the  trew  and  faithful!  travellis  quhilk 
I  sustene  for  to  merit  hir  place.     For  obtaining  of 
the  quhilk,   againis  my  natural,  I  betrayis  thame 
that  may  impesche  me.      God  forgive   me.''    &:c. 
Ibid.  27.      "  I    have    walkit   later  thairup,   than   I 
wald  have  done,  gif  it  had  not  been  to  draw  some- 
thing out  of  him,  quhilk  this  berer  will  schaw  zow, 
quhilk  is  the  fairest  commodity  that  can  be  ofterit 
to  excuse  zour  aflfairs."   Ibid.  32.     From  the  letters 
posterior  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  it  is  evident 
that  the  scheme  of  Bothwell's  seizing  Mary  by  force, 
and  carrying  her  along  with  him,  was  contrived  in 
concert  with  herself,  and  with  her  approbation^. 

®  That  letters  of  so  much  importance  as  those  of  Mary  to 
Bothwell  should  have  been  entirely  lost,  appears  to  many  alto- 
gether unaccountable.  After  being  produced  in  England  before 
Elizabeth's  commissioners,  they  were  delivered  back  by  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Murray.  Good.  ii.  235.  He  seems  to  have  kept 
them  in  his  possession  during  life.  After  his  death  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lennox  his  sncceasor,  who  restored  them  to  the 
Earl  of  Morton.  Good.  ii.  91.  Though  it  be  not  necessarily 
connected  with  any  of  (he  questions  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
Dissertation,  it  may  perhaps  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  some  of  my 
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With  respect  to  tlie  sonnets.  Sir  David  Dalrymj)le 
has  proved  clearly,  that  th<!y  must  have  heen  \vritten 
after  the  niunhM-  oj"  the  Kinn-  and  j)rior  to  Mary's 
marriage  with  IJothwell.     ]5ut  as  hardly  any  part 

readers  to  inform  them,  lliat,  after  a  verj  diligent  search,  which 
has  lately  heen  made,  no  copy  of  Mary's  letters  to  Hothwell  can 
be  found  in  any  of  the  puhlic  libraries  in  (ireat  Britain.  The 
only  certain  intelligence  concerning  them,  since  the  lime  of  their 
being  delivered  to  Morton,  was  communicated  hy  the  accurate 
Dr.  Birch. 

Extract  of  the  letters  of  Robert  Bowes,  Esq.  ambassador  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  written  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  secretary  of  state,  from  the  originnl  register  hook 
of  Mr.  Bowes's  letters,  from  1.3th  of  August,  1582,  to  28th  Sep- 
tember, l.'iS'.i,  in  the  possession  of  Christopher  Hunter,  M.  D.  of 
Durham. 

1.582,  8th  November,  from  Edinburgh. 

Albeit  I  have  been  borne  in  hand,  That  the  cofler  wherein 
were  the  originals  of  letters  between  the  Scottish  Queen  and  the 
Earl  of  Botliwell,  had  been  delivered  to  sundry  hands,  and 
thereby  was  at  present  wanting,  and  unknown  where  it  rested, 
yet  I  have  learned  certainly  by  the  Prior  of  Pluscardynes  means, 
that  both  the  cofler  and  also  the  writings  are  come,  and  now 
remain  with  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who,  I  perceive,  will  be  hardly 
intreated  to  make  delivery  to  Her  Majesty,  according  to  Her 
Majesty's  desire. 

This  time  past  I  have  expended  in  searching  where  the  coder 
and  writings  were,  wherein,  without  the  help  of  the  Prior,  I 
.should  have  found  great  dilliculty  ;  now  I  will  essay  Gowrie, 
and  of  my  success  you  shall  be  shortly  advertised. 

12fh  of  November,  l.'}82,  from  Edinburgh. 
Because  I  had  both  learned,  that  the  casket  and  letters  men- 
tioned in  my  last,  before  these  were  come  to  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  also  found  that  no  mean  might  prevail 
to  win  the  same  out  of  his  hands  without  his  own  consent  and 
privity;  in  which  behalf  I  had  employed  (it  instruments,  that 
nevertheless  profiting  nothing;  therefore  I  attempted  to  essay 
himself,  letting  him  know  that  the  said  casket  and  letters  should 
have  been  brought  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  otter  and  good  means 
of  good  friends,  promising  to  have  delivered  them  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty before  they  came  into  his  hands  and  custody,  and  knowing 
that  he  did  bear  the  like  affection,  and  was  ready  to  pleasure 
Her  Majesty  in  ail  tilings,  and  chiefly  in  this  that  had  heen  thus 
far  tendered  to  Her  Majesty,  and  which  thereby  should  be  well 
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of  my  narrative  is  founded  upon  what  is  contained 
in  the  sonnets,  and  as  in  this  Dissertation  I  have 
been  constrained  to  dwell  longer  upon  minute  and 
verbal  criticisms  than  may  be  interesting  or  agree- 

acceptedand  with  princely  thanks  and  gratuity  be  reqaited  to  his 
comfort  and  contentment;  I  moved  him  that  they  might  be  a 
present  to  be  sent  to  Her  Majesty  from  him,  and  that  I  might 
cause  the  same  to  be  conveyed  to  Her  Majesty,  adding  hereunto 
such  words  and  arguments  as  might  both  stir  up  a  hope  of  libe- 
rality, and  also  best  effect  the  purpose.  At  the  first  he  was  loth 
to  agree  that  they  were  in  his  possession  ;  but  I  let  him  plainly 
know  that  I  was  certainly  informed  that  they  were  delivered  to 
him  by  Sanders  Jardin  ;  whereupon  he  pressed  to  know  who  did 
so  inform  me,  inquiring  whether  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Morton 
had  done  it,  or  no.  I  did  not  otherwise  in  plain  terms  deny  or 
answer  thereunto,  but  that  he  might  think  that  he  had  told  me 
as  the  prior  is  ready  to  avouch,  and  well  pleased  that  I  shall  give 
hira  to  be  the  author  thereof;  after  he  had  said  [though]  all  these 
letters  were  in  his  keeping  (which  he  would  neither  grant  nor 
deny),  yet  he  might  not  deliver  them  to  any  person  wjthout  the 
consents  and  privities,  as  well  of  the  King,  that  had  interest 
therein,  as  also  of  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  enterprisers  of  the 
action  against  the  King's  mother,  and  that  would  have  them  kept 
as  an  evidence  to  warrant  and  make  good  that  action.  And 
albeit  I  replied,  that  their  action  in  that  part  touching  the  assig- 
nation of  the  crown  to  the  King  by  his  mother  had  received  such 
establishment,  confirmation,  and  strength,  by  acts  of  parliaments 
and  other  public  authority  and  instruments,  as  neither  should  that 
case  be  suffered  to  come  in  debate  or  question,  nor  such  scrolls 
and  papers  ought  to  be  showed  for  the  strengthening  thereof,  so 
as  these  might  well  be  left  and  be  rendered  to  the  hands  of  Her 
Majesty,  to  whom  they  were  destined  before  they  fell  in  his 
keeping  ;  yet  he  would  not  be  removed  or  satisfied  ;  concluding, 
after  much  reasonings,  that  the  Earl  of  Morton,  nor  any  other  that 
had  the  charge  and  keeping  thereof,  durst  at  any  time  make  deli- 
very :  and  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  moved  him 
therein,  and  that  he  would  gladly  both  answer  Her  Majesty's 
good  expectation  in  him,  and  also  perform  his  duty  due  to  hi.s 
sovereign  and  associates  in  the  action  aforesaid  ;  therefore  he 
would  seek  out  the  said  casket  and  letters,  at  his  return  to  his 
house,  which  he  thought  should  be  within  a  short  time  ;  and  upon 
finding  of  the  same,  and  better  advice  and  consideration  had  of 
the  cause,  he  would  give  farther  answer.  This  resolution  I  have 
received  as  (o  the  thing  ;  and  lor  the  present  I  could  not  belter, 
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jil)le  to  many  of  my  readers,  I  shall  rest  satisfied 
with  referring-,  for  information  concerninj^  every  par- 
ticular relative  to  the  sonnets,  to  Remarks  on  the 
Jlisfonj  of  Scotlayid,  Chap.  XI. 

leaving  bim  to  give  Her  Majesty  such  testimony  of  bis  good  will 
towards  lier,  by  bis  frank  dealing  berein,  as  she  raay  have  cause 
to  confirm  Her  Highnesses  good  opinion  conceived  alieady  of 
bim,  and  be  thereby  drawn  to  greater  p,oodness  towards  bim.  I 
shall  still  labour  bim  both  by  myself  and  also  by  all  other  means  ; 
but  1  greatly  distrust  the  desired  success  herein. 

24tb  of  November,  lo82,  from  Edinburgh. 
For  the  recovery  of  the  letters  in  the  coffer,  ccme  to  the  bands 
of  the  Earl  of  Govvrie,  1  have  lately  moved  bim  earnestly  therein, 
letting  bim  know  the  purpose  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  both  giving 
out  that  the  letters  are  counterfeited  by  her  rebels,  and  also  seek- 
ing thereon  to  have  them  delivered  to  her  or  defaced,  and  that 
the  means  which  she  will  make  in  this  behalf  shall  be  so  great 
and  effectual,  as  these  writings  cannot  be  safely  kept  in  that 
realm  without  dangerous  offence  of  him  that  hath  the  custody 
thereof,  neither  shall  he  that  is  once  known  to  have  them  be 
suffered  to  hold  them  in  his  hands.  Herewith  I  have  at  large 
opened  the  perils  likely  to  fall  to  that  action,  and  the  parties 
therein,  and  particularly  to  himself  that  is  now  openly  known  to 
have  the  possession  of  these  writings,  and  I  have  lettin  him  see 
what  surety  it  shall  bring  to  the  said  cause  and  all  the  parties 
therein,  and  to  himself,  that  these  writings  may  be  with  secrecy 
and  good  order  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Her  Majesty,  that 
will  have  them  ready  whensoever  any  use  shall  be  for  them,  and 
by  Her  Highnesses  countenance  defend  them  and  the  parties 
from  such  wrongful  objections  as  shall  be  laid  against  them, 
oflering  at  length  to  him,  that  if  he  be  not  fully  satisfied  herein, 
or  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  associates  shall  not  like  of  the  deli- 
very of  them  to  Her  Majesty  in  this  good  manner,  and  for  the  in- 
terest rehearsed  that  I  shall  readily,  upon  meeling  and  conference 
with  them,  procure  their  assent  in  this  part  (a  matter  more  easy 
to  offer  than  to  perform)  ;  and  lastly,  moving  bim  that  (for  the 
secrecy  and  benefit  of  the  cause,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  good 
opinion  towards  himself  may  be  firmly  settled  and  confirmed  by 
his  acceptable  forwardness  herein)  he  would,  without  needless 
scruple,  frankly  commit  these  writings  to  Her  Majesty's  good 
custody  for  the  good  uses  received.  Aftor  long  debate  he 
resolved,  and  said,  that  he  would  unfeignedly  shew  and  do  to  Her 
Majesty  all  the  pleasure  that  he  might  without  offence  to  the 
King  his  sovereign,  and  prejudice  to  the  associates  in  the  action, 
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Having  thus  stated  the  proof  on  both  sides ; 
having  examined  at  so  great  a  length  the  different 
sj'stems  with  regard  to  the  facts  in  controversy ;  it 
may  be  expected   that   I   should   now  pronounce 

and  therefore  be  would  first  make  search  and  view  the  said  let- 
ters, and  herein  take  ad%ice  what  he  might  do,  and  how  far  he 
might  satisfy  and  content  Her  Majesty  ;  promising  thereon  to 
give  more  resolute  answer ;  and  he  concluded  flatlj  that  after  he 
had  found  and  seen  the  writings,  that  he  might  not  make  de- 
livery of  them  without  the  privity  of  the  King.  Albeit  I  stood 
along  with  him  against  his  resolution  in  this  point,  to  acquaint 
the  King  with  this  matter  before  the  letters  were  in  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty,  letting  him  see  that  his  doings  there  should  admit 
great  danger  to  the  cause  ;  yet  I  coi;ld  not  remove  him  from  it. 
It  may  be  that  he  meaneth  to  put  over  the  matter  from  himself 
to  the  King,  upon  sight  whereof  I  shall  travel  effectually  to 
obtain  the  King's  consent,  that  the  letters  may  be  committed  to 
Her  Majesty's  keeping,  thinking  it  more  easy  to  prevail  herein 
with  the  King,  in  the  present  love  and  affection  that  he  beareth 
to  Her  Highness,  than  to  win  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  the  asso- 
ciates in  the  action,  whereof  some  principal  of  them  now  come 
and  remain  at  the  devotion  of  the  King's  mother;  in  this  I  shall 
still  call  on  Gowrie,  to  search  out  the  coffer,  according  to  his 
promise  ;  and  as  I  shall  find  him  minded  to  do  therein,  so  shall  I 
do  my  best  and  whole  endeavour  to  effect  the  success  to  Her 
Majesty's  best  contentment. 

2d  December,  1582,  from  Edinburgh. 

Because  I  saw  good  opportunity  offered  to  renew  the  matter 
to  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  for  recovery  of  the  letters  in  the  coffer  in 
his  hands,  therefore  I  put  him  in  mind  thereof;  whereupon  he 
told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Lennox  had  sought  earnestly  to  have 
had  those  letters,  and  that  the  King  did  know  where  they  were, 
so  as  they  could  not  be  delivered  to  Her  Hajesty  without  the 
Kinsi's  privity  and  consent,  and  he  pretended  to  be  still  willing 
to  pleasure  Her  Majesty  in  the  same,  so  far  as  he  may  with  his 
duty  to  the  King  and  to  the  rest  of  the  associates  in  that  action  ; 
but  I  greatly  distrust  to  effect  this  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure, 
wherein,  nevertheless,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  endeavours. 

Whether  James  VI,,  who  put  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  to  death, 
A.  D.  1584,  and  seized  all  his  effects,  took  care  to  destroy  his 
mother's  letters,  for  whose  honour  he  was  at  that  time  extremely 
zealous  ;  whether  they  have  perished  by  some  unknown  acci- 
dent, or  whether  they  may  not  still  remain  unobserved  among 
the  archives  of  some  of  our  great  families,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine. 

VOL.  IlL  L 
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sentence.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  only  two  con- 
clusions, vvhicli  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  enumerated. 

One,  that  Bothwell,  prompted  by  his  ambition  or 
love,  encouraged  by  the  (Queen's  known  aversion  to 
her  husband,  and  ])resumin;T  on  her  attachment  to 
himself,  struck  the  ])low  without  having  concerted 
with  her  the  manner  or  circumstances  of  perpetrating 
that  crime.  That  Mary,  instead  of  testifying  much 
indignation  at  the  deed,  or  discovering  any  resent- 
ment against  Bothwell,  who  was  accused  of  having 
committed  it,  continued  to  load  him  with  marks  of 
her  regard,  conducted  his  trial  in  such  a  manner  as 
rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  his  guilt,  and 
soon  after,  in  opposition  to  all  the  maxims  of  de- 
cency or  of  prudence,  voluntarily  agreed  to  a  mar- 
riage with  him,  which  every  consideration  should 
have  induced  her  to  detest.  By  this  verdict,  Mary 
is  not  pronounced  guilty  of  having  contrived  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  or  even  of  having  previously 
given  her  consent  to  his  death  ;  but  she  is  not 
acquitted  of  having  discovered  her  approbation  of 
the  deed,  by  her  behaviour  towards  him  who  w  as  the 
author  of  it. 

The  other  conclusion  is  that  which  Murray  and 
his  adherents  laboured  to  establish,  "  That  James, 
sometymme  Earl  of  Bothwile,  was  the  chiefe 
executor  of  the  horribill  and  unworthy  murder, 
perpetrat  in  the  person  of  umquhile  King  Henry  of 
gude  memory,  fader  to  our  soveraine  lord,  and  the 
Queenis  lauchfull  husband ;  sa  was  she  of  the 
foreknowledge,  counsall,  devise,  perswadar  and 
command  of  the  said  murder  to  be  done."  Good, 
ii.  207. 

Which  of  these  conclusions  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  evidence  that  has  been  produced,  I  leave  my 
readers  to  determine. 
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A  MEMORIAL  of  certain  Points  meet  for  the  re- 
storing the  Realm  of  Scotland  to  the  antient 
Weale. 

[5th  August,  1559.     Cotton  Lib.  Cal.  B.  x.  fol.  17.     From  a 
copy  in  Secretary  Cecil's  hand.] 

Imprimis,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  best  worldly  felicity 
that  Scotland  can  have  is  either  to  continue  in  a  per- 
petual peace  with  the  kino;dom  of  England,  or  to  be 
made  one  monarchy  with  England,  as  they  both  make 
but  one  island,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  first  is  sought,  that  is,  to  be  in  perpetual  peace 
with  England,  then  must  it  necessarily  be  provided 
that  Scotland  be  not  so  subject  to  the  ap|)ointments  of 
France  as  is  presently,  which,  being  an  antient  enemy  to 
England,  seeketh  always  to  make  Scotland  an  instru- 
ment to  exercise  thereby  their  malice  upon  England, 
and  to  make  a  footstool  thereof  to  look  over  England  as 
they  may. 

Therefore,  when  Scotland  shall  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  mere  Scottish  man  in  blood,  then  may  there  be 
hope  of  such  accord;  but  as  long  as  it  is  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  French,  there  is  no  hope  to  have 
accord  long  betwixt  these  two  realms. 

Therefore,  seeing  it  is  at  the  French  King's  com- 
mandment by  reason  of  his  wife,  it  is  to  be  considered 
for  the  weale  of  Scotland,  that  until  she  have  children, 
and  during  her  absence  out  of  the  realm,  the  next  heirs 
to  the  crown,  being  the  house  of  the  llamiltons,  should 
have  regard  hereto,  and  to  sec  that  neither  the  crown 
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Iio  im|H)se(l  nor  m  asted  ;  and,  on  tlie  otlirr  side,  lli«» 
nobility  and  coiniiioiially  onj^lit  lo  force  tliat  the  laws 
and  fh(.'  old  enstonis  of  (lie  realm  be  not  altered,  neither 
that  the  country  be  not  irnpoveiishcd  by  taxes,  imprest, 
or  new  imjxists,  aClcr  the  n)anner  of  J'rance;  for  j)ro- 
vision  wherein,  both  by  the  law  of  (Jod  and  man,  the; 
I'reneh  Kiiij::  and  his  wile  niay  be  njoved  to  reform  their 
inis<;ovcrnance  of  the  land. 

And  for  this  purpose  it  were  good  that  the  nobility 
and  commons  joined  witii  the  next  heir  of  the  crown, 
<lo  seek  <lue  reformation  of  such  ^creat  abuses  as  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  their  country,  which  must  be  done  before 
the  I'reneh  ji^row  too  stronf;  and  insolent. 

First,  'J'hat  it  may  be  provided  by  the  consent  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  land,  that  the  land  may  be  free  from 
all  idolatry  like  as  Enj^land  is;  for  justiheation  whereof, 
ij' any  free  general  council  may  be  had  where  the  Pope 
of  Rome  have  not  the  seat  (jf  jiidgment,  they  niay  olfer 
to  show  their  cause  to  be  most  agreeable  to  Christ's 
religion. 

Next,  To  provide  that  Scotland  might  be  governed, 
in  all  rules  and  ollices,  by  the  antient  blood  of  the 
realm,  without  either  captains,  lieutenajits,  or  soldiers, 
as  all  other  Princes  go\ein  their  countries,  and  espc- 
<ially  that  the  forts  might  be  in  the  hands  of  mere 
.Scotiish  men. 

Thirdly,  'J'hat  they  might  never  be  occasioned  to 
vuitr  into  w  ars  against  England,  except  England  should 
give  the  tirst  cause  to  Scotland. 

Eourthiy,  That  no  noblenian  of  Scotland  should  re- 
ceive pension  of  I'rance,  except  it  were  whilst  he  did 
serve  in  Prance,  for  otherw  ise  thereby  the  PVench  would 
.shortly  corrupt  many  to  betray  their  own  country. 

Fifthly,  That  no  oHice,  abbey,  living,  or  commodity, 
be  given  to  any  but  mere  Scottish  men,  by  the  assent 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 

Sixthly,  That  there  be  a  council  in  Scotland  appointed 
in  the  Queen's  absence,  to  govern  the  w  hole  realm,  and 
in  those  cases  not  to  be  directed  by  the  I'rench. 

Seventhly,  That  it  be  by  the  said  three  estates  ap- 
pointed how  the  Queen's  revenue  of  the  realm  shall  be 
expended,  how  much  the  Queen  shall  liaNC  for  her  por- 
tion and  estate  during  her  absence,  how  much  shall  Le 
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limiled  to  the  governance  and  defence  of  the  realm, 
how  much  yearly  appointed  to  be  kept  in  treasure. 

In  these  and  such  like  points,  if  the  French  Kin^^ 
and  the  Queen  be  found  unwilling,  and  will  withstand 
these  provisions  for  the  weale  of  the  land,  then  hath  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  authority,  forthwith,  to  inti- 
mate to  the  said  King  and  Queen  their  humble  requests ; 
and  if  the  same  be  not  effectually  granted,  then  humbly 
they  may  commit  the  governance  thereof  to  the  next 
heir  of  the  crown,  binding  the  same  also  to  observe  the 
laws  and  ancient  rights  of  the  realm. 

Finally,  If  the  Queen  shall  be  unwilling  to  this,  as  it 
is  likely  she  will,  in  respect  of  the  greedy  and  tyrannous 
affection  of  France,  then  it  is  apparent  that  Almighty 
God  is  pleased  to  transfer  from  her  the  rule  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  weal  of  it,  and  this  time  must  be  used 
with  great  circumspection  to  avoid  the  decepts  and 
tromperies  of  the  French. 

And  then  may  the  realm  of  Scotland  consider,  being 
once  made  free,  what  means  may  be  devised  by  God's 
goodness  to  accord  the  two  realms  to  endure  for  time 
to  come  at  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  in  whose 
hands  the  hearts  of  all  Princes  be. 

No.  II.     (Vol.  I.  p.  186.) 

A  Letter  of  Maitland  of  Lethlnc/tori's,  thus  directed: 

To  my  loving  friend  James.     Be  this  delivered 
at  London. 

[20th  January,  1559-60.     Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  B.  ix.     From  the  ori- 
ginal in  his  own  hand.] 

I  UNDERSTAND  by  the  last  letter  I  received  from  yow, 
that  discoursing  with  zour  countrymen  upon  the  matter 
of  Scotland,  and  comoditeys  may  ensew  to  that  realm 
hereafter,  giff  ze  presently  assist  ws  with  zour  forces,  ze 
find  a  nombre  of  the  contrary  advise,  douting  that  we 
sail  not  at  length  be  found  trusty  frends,  nor  mean  to 
contynew  in  constant  ametye,  albeit  we  promise,  but 
only  for  avoyding  the  present  danger  make  zow  to  serve 
our  turne,  and  after  being  delivered,  becum  enemies  as 

l2 
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<tf  before.  For  profc  (|nli;ireof,  the}  alledgc  lliiiij^s  fliat 
have  past  betwixt  us  heretofore,  and  a  few  presump- 
tiones  tcndiiij;;  to  the  sam  end,  all  ;!:roun(led  upon  mis- 
trust;  (jiihilks,  at  the  tiist  sieht,  have  some  slicwe  of 
appareiiee,  '^'\l'  men  wey  not  the  eircnmstances  of  the 
matter;  but  jj^ifthey  will  coniVr  the  tyme  past  with  the 
j)resent,  consider  the  nature  of  this  eaus,  and  estate  of 
ourcontrey,  I  doubt  not  but  jugement  sal  be  able  to  ba- 
nish mistrust.  And  first,  I  wad  wish  ze  should  exaniyne 
the  causes  off  the  old  iimiitye  betwixt  the  realms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  quhat  moved  our  ances- 
tours  to  enter  into  ligue  with  the  Frenche ;  quhilks  by 
our  storeys  and  reg;istres  of  anticpiiteys  appear  to  be 
these.  The  princes  of  England,  some  tyme,  alledging 
a  certain  kyiide  of  soveraintye  over  this  realm;  some 
lyme  upon  hye  courage,  or  incited  by  incursions  off  our 
bordourares,  and  semblable  occasions,  mony  tymes  en- 
terprised  the  conquest  of  ws,  and  sa  far  furth  preist  it 
by  force  off  amies,  that  we  wer  dryven  to  great  extra- 
raileys,  by  loss  of  our  Princes,  our  noblemen,  and  a 
good  part  of  our  cuntrey,  sa  that  experience  taught  ws 
that  our  owne  strength  was  scarse  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  England.  The  Frenche  zour  aun- 
cient  enemycs,  considering  well  how  nature  had  sa 
placed  ws  in  a  iland  with  zow,  that  na  nation  was  able 
sa  to  annoye  England  as  we  being  enemyes,  soucht  to 
joine  ws  to  theym  in  ligue,  tending  by  that  meane  to 
detourne  zour  armyes  from  the  invasion  of  France,  and 
occupy  zow  in  the  defence  off'  zour  country  at  hanie, 
offering  for  that  effect  to  bestowe  some  charges  upon 
us,  and  for  compassing  off  theyr  purpos,  choysed  a 
tyme  to  propone  the  nialter,  quhen  the  fresche  memory 
off  injuris  lately  receaved  at  zour  hands,  was  sa  depely 
])rented  on  our  hartes,  that  all  our  myndes  were  occu- 
pied how  to  be  revenged,  and  arme  ourselfes  with  the 
powar  off  a  forayne  Prince  against  zour  enterprises 
thereafter. 

This  wes  the  beginning  off  our  confederacy  with 
France.  At  quhilk  time,  our  cronidcs  maks  mention, 
that  some  off  the  wysest  foresaw  the  perril,  and  small 
frule  should  redound  to  ws  thereof  at  lenth  :  zit  had 
affection  sa  blinded  jugement,  that  the  advise  of  the 
maist  part  owcrcamc  the  best.     The  maist  part  of  all 
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qncrells  betwixt  ws  since  that  t}  me,  at  least  quhen  the 
provocation  came  on  onr  sjde,  hes  ever  fallen  out  by 
theyr  procurement  rather  than  any  one  cans  off  our 
selfes:  and  quhensaever  we  brack  the  peace,  it  come 
partly  by  thejr  intysements,  partly  to  eschew  the  con- 
quest intended  by  that  realm.  But  now  hes  God's  pro- 
vidence sa  altered  the  case,  zea  changjed  it  to  the  plat 
contrary,  that  now  hes  the  Frenche  taken  zour  place, 
and  we,  oil"  very  jugemeiit,  becum  desyrous  to  have  zow 
in  theyr  rowme.  Our  eyes  are  opened,  we  espy  how 
uncareful  they  have  been  of  our  weile  at  all  tymes,  how 
they  made  ws  ever  to  serve  theyr  tursie,  drew  us  in 
maist  dangerous  weys  for  theyr  commodite,  and  never- 
theless wad  not  styck,  oft  tymes,  ao^ainst  the  natour  of 
the  ligue,  to  contrak  peace,  leaving  ws  in  weyr.  We 
see  that  their  support,  oil"  late  zeres,  wes  not  grantit  lor 
any  affection  they  bare  to  w  s,  for  pytie  they  had  off  our 
estate,  for  recompense  off  the  lyke  friendship  schawin 
to  them  in  tyme  off  theyr  afflictiones,  but  for  ambition, 
and  insaciable  cupidite  to  reygne,  and  to  mak  Scotland 
ane  accessory  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  was  na 
friendly  office,  but  mercenary,  craving  hyre  farre  ex- 
ceeding the  proportion  of  theyr  deserving;  a  hale  realm 
for  the  defence  of  a  part.  We  see  theym  manifestly 
attempt  the  thing  we  suspected  off  zow;  we  feared  ze 
nieiit  the  conquest  off  Scotland,  and  they  are  planely 
fallen  to  that  work ;  we  hated  zow"  for  doubt  we  had  ze 
ment  evill  towards  ws,  and  sail  we  love  theym,  quhiiks 
bearing  the  name  off  frends,  go  about  to  bring  ws  in 
niaist  vile  servitude?  Gif  by  zour  frendly  support  at 
this  tyme,  ze  sail  declare  tiiat  not  only  sute  ze  not  the 
ruyne  off"  our  country,  but  Mill  |)reserve  the  libertie 
thereof  from  conquest  by  strangeares,  sail  not  the  occa- 
sion off  all  inimilie  with  zow,  and  ligue  with  theym,  be 
taken  away?  The  causes  being  removed,  how  sail  the 
effectes  reraane?  The  fear  of  conquest  ujade  ws  to 
hate  zow^  and  love  theym,  the  cais  changed,  quhen  we 
see  theym  planely  attempt  conquest,  and  zow  schaw  ws 
frendship,  sail  we  not  hate  them,  and  favour  zow?  Gif 
we  have  schawne  sa  great  Constance,  continuing  sa 
mony  zeares  in  amity  with  theym,  off  qiihome  we  had 
sa  small  commodite,  quhat  sail  move  us  to  breake  with 
zow,  that  off  all  nationes  may  do  ws  greatest  plesour? 
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r»nl  ze  will  say,  this  niatcr  may  l)e  reconcyled  and 
then  tVciids  as  oil  bt'tbre.  I  think  wcill  peace  is  the  end 
of  all  \ve}r,  hut  oil"  this  zc  may  he  assured,  we  will 
never  sa  far  trust  that  reconciliation,  that  we  wil  be 
content  lo  I'ors^o  the  ametye  of  liMj^laiid,  nor  do  any 
things  may  brinfi^  ws  in  suspicion  with  zow.  Git!'  we 
wold  at  any  tyme  to  please  theyu),  break  with  zow, 
should  we  not,  bcsydes  the  lossc  olF  estimation  and  dis- 
crediting of  ourselfes,  perpetually  expone  our  common 
Weill  to  a  maist  manifest  danger,  and  becum  a  pray  to 
theyr  tyranny?  Quhais  aid  coidd  we  implore,  beinof 
destitute  of  zour  friendship,  gilf  they  olf  new  wald  at- 
tempt theyr  formar  enterprise  ?  Quhat  nation  myj;:;hl 
help  ws  giff  they  wald,  or  wald  gill  they  mio^ht  ?  and  it 
is  lyke  eneuch,  they  will  not  stick  hereafter  to  tak  theyr 
time  off  ws,  quhen  displesour  and  "grudge  hcs  taken 
de|)eruteon  baith  sydes,  seeing  andjition  has  saimpyrit 
owcr  theyr  reason,  that  before  we  had  ever  done  any 
thing  myght  offend  theym,  but  by  the  contrary  pleased 
thcym  by  right  and  wrang,  they  did  not  slick  to  attempte 
the  subversion  of  our  hale  state.  1  w  aid  ze  should  not 
esteeme  ws  sa  barayne  of  jugement,  that  we  cannot 
forese  our  awne  perril;  or  sa  foolische,  that  we  will  not 
study  by  all  gode  means  to  entertayne  that  thing  may 
be  our  safetye  ;  quhilk  consistes  all  in  the  relaying  of 
zour  friendships.  I  pray  zow  consider  in  lyke  case, 
when,  in  the  days  of  zour  Princes  off  maist  noble  me- 
mory King  Henry  the  VIII,  and  King  Edward  the  VI. 
meanes  wer  opened  oft"  amytye  betwixt  baith  realms  ; 
was  not  at  all  tymes  the  diderence  of  religion  the  onley 
stay  they  w  ere  not  embraced  ?  Did  not  the  craft  of  our 
clergy  and  power  of  theyr  adherents  subvert  the  de- 
vises of  the  better  sort  ?  But  now  has  God  off  his  mercy 
removed  that  block  furth  of  the  way;  now  is  not  theyr 
practise  lyke  to  tak  place  any  mare,  when  we  ar  comme 
to  a  contbrmity  off  doctrine,  and  profes  the  same  reli- 
gion with  zow,  fjuhilk  I  take  to  be  the  straytest  knot  off 
amitye  can  be  devised.  Giff  it  may  be  alledged  that 
scmie  olf  our  countrymen,  at  ony  tyme  violated  theyr 
pronus?  giff  ze  liff  to  way  the  circumstances,  ze  sail 
fynd  the  promis  is  rather  brought  on  by  necessite,  after 
a  great  owerthraw  ofl  our  men,  then  comme  off  fre  will, 
and  tending  ever  to  our  great  incommodite  and  decay 
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oft"  our  haill  state,  at  leist  sa  taken.  But  in  this  case, 
sail  the  preservation  ott'  our  libertie  be  inseperably 
joined  with  the  keping  ofi"  ])romesse,  and  the  violation 
ofl  our  layth  cast  ws  in  niaist  miserable  servitude.  Sa 
that  gift  nevthcr  the  feare  off'  God,  reverence  of  man, 
relig:ion,  othe,  promise,  nor  warldiy  honestye  wes  sufli- 
cie/it  to  b}nd  us,  yet  sail  the  zeale  off'  our  native  coun- 
trey,  the  maintenance  otF  our  ovvne  state,  the  safety  of 
our  wyfTes  and  childrene  from  slavery,  compell  ws  to 
kepe  promisse.  I  am  assured,  it  is  trewly  and  sincerely 
ment  on  our  part  to  continew  in  perpetual  ametye  with 
zow,  it  sail  be  uttered  by  our  proceedings.  Gill"  ze  be 
as  desirous  of  it  as  we  ar,  assurances  may  be  devysed, 
(juharby  all  partyes  will  be  out  of  double.  There  be 
gode  meanes  to  do  it,  fit  instruments  for  the  purpos, 
lyme  serves  weill,  the  inhabitants  of  baith  realms  wish 
it,  God  hes  wrought  in  the  people's  hartes  on  bayth 
parties  a  certaine  still  agreement  upon  it,  never  did,  at 
any  tyme,  so  mony  things  concurre  at  ones  to  knyt  it 
lip,  the  disposition  off  a  few,  quahis  harts  are  in  Godis 
hands,  may  mak  u|)  the  hale.  I  hope  he  qulia  hes 
begun  this  work,  and  mainteyned  it  quhile  now,  by  the 
expectati<jn  of  man,  sale  perfyte  it. 

1  pray  zow,  let  not  zour  men  dryve  time  in  consulta- 
tion, quhetlier  ze  sail  support  ws  or  no.  Seying  the 
matter  speaketh  for  itself,  that  ze  raon  take  upon  zow 
the  defence  off  our  cans,  giff  ze  have  any  respect  for 
zour  awne  weill.  Their  preparatives  in  France,  and 
levying  of  men  in  Germany  (quheyroff  I  am  lately  ad- 
vertised), ar  not  altogyder  ordeyned  for  us,  ze  ar  the 
raark  they  shole  at;  they  seke  our  realme,  but  for  ane 
entrey  to  zours.  Gift  they  should  directly  schaw  hos- 
tilite  to  zow,  they  knaw  zo  wald  mak  redy  for  theyme, 
therefor  tiiey  do,  by  indirect  meanes,  to  blind  zow,  the 
thing  they  dare  not  as  zit  planely  attempte.  They 
seme  to  invade  us  to  th'  end,  that  having  assembled 
theyr  hale  forces  sa  nere  zour  bordours,  they  may 
iinlok  it  to  attack  zow:  It  is  ane  of  their  aid  fetches, 
making  a  schew  to  one  place,  to  lyght  on  ane  other. 
Remember  how  covertly  zour  places  about  Koulongne 
were  assaizeit.  and  carryed  away,  ze  being  in  pea('e  as 
now.  How  the  enterprise  of  Calais  was  fynely  dis- 
sembled, I  think  ze  have  not  sa  sone  forgotteu.     Be- 
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ware  of  the  third,  prevent  (heyr  policy  by  priuleiicc. 
Gift"  zc  sc  not  llie  lyke  disposition  presently  in  (lieyin, 
ze  so  natiiin<;.  It  is  a  ji^rossc  if^^norance  to  misknaw, 
wljat  all  nations  piancly  speks  olF.  Tak  heed  zc  say 
not  hereafter,  '*  Had  I  wist;"  ane  uncomely  sentence 
to  procedc  olf  a  uysc  man's  month.  'IMiat  is  onuares 
chanced  on  to  zow,  quliilk  zow  commonly  wissed,  that 
thiscountrcy  might  he  divorsed  from  the  Frensche,  and 
is  sa  comme  to  pass  as  was  maist  expedient  for  zow. 
For  g;ifr  by  your  intysement  we  had  taken  the  rnater  in 
liand,  zc  my<:!:ht  have  suspected  we  would  have  been 
ontrusty  trends,  and  na  langer  continued  stedfaste,  then 
perril  had  appeared.  JUit  now,  quhen  off"  our  self,  we 
have  concey  vcd  the  hatred,  provoked  by  private  injuries, 
and  that  theyr  evil  dealing  with  ws  hes  deserved  our 
inimitye,  let  no  man  doubt  but  they  sail  fynd  ws  en- 
nemyes  in  ernest,  that  sa  ungently  hes  demeyned  our 
countrey,  and  at  quhais  hands  we  look  for  nathing  but 
all  extremitye,  gift"  ever  they  may  get  the  upper  hand. 
Let  not  this  occasion,  sa  happely  off'ered,  escape  zow : 
giff  ze  do,  neglecting  the  present  opportunite,  and 
hoping  to  have  ever  gode  Ink,  comme  sleaping  upon 
zow,  it  is  to  be  feared  zour  enemye  waxe  so  great,  and 
sa  Strang,  that  afterwards  quhen  ze  wald,  ze  sail  not  be 
able  to  put  him  down;  and  then,  to  zour  smart,  after 
the  tyme  ze  will  acknowledge  zour  error.  Ze  have  felt, 
by  experience,  quhat  harme  comet h  off  oversight,  and 
trusting  to  zour  enemyes  promesse.  We  ofter  zow  the 
occasion,  (juheyrby  zour  former  losses  may  be  repayred. 
Quhilk  gif  ze  let  over  slydc,  suffering  ws  to  be  ower- 
run,  quha  then,  I  pray  zow,  sail  slay  the  Frensche,  that 
they  sal  not  invade  zow  in  zour  own  boundes,  sic  is 
their  lust  to  reygne,  that  they  can  neyther  be  content 
with  theyr  fortune  present,  nor  rest  and  be  satisfied 
when  they  have  gode  luck,  but  will  still  follow  on 
having  in  theyr  awne  brayne  conceaved  the  image  of 
sa  great  a  conquest,  quhat  think  ye  sal  be  the  end?  Is 
ther  any  of  sa  small  Jugement,  that  he  doth  not  foresee 
already,  that  the^r  hail  force  sail  then  be  bent  against 
zow? 

It  sal  not  be  amis,  to  consider  in  quhat  case  the 
Frensche  be  presently.  Theyr  estate  is  not  always  sa 
calnic  at  hamc  as  every  man  thinkcth.     And  Irewly 
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it  wes  not  tlieyr  ^rcat  redines  for  vveyr  made  theym  to 
lak  this  mater  on  hand,  at  this  tyme,  but  rather  a  vayne 
trust  in  their  awue  policy,  thinking  to  have  found  na 
resistance,  theyr  opinion  hes  deceaved  theym,  and  that 
makes  them  now  amased.  The  estates  off  tlie  empire 
(as  I  heare)  has  suted  restitution  off  th'  imperial  towns 
Metz,  Toiill,  and  Verdun,  quhilk  may  j^row  to  some 
besynes ;  and  all  thing  is  not  a  calme  within  theyr  awne 
countrey,  the  les  tit  they  be  presently  for  weyr,  the  mare 
oportune  esteme  ye  the  tyme  for  zow.  Giff  the  lyke 
occasion  wer  offered  to  the  Frensche  against  zow,  wey, 
how  gladly  would  they  embrace  it.  Are  ze  not  eschamed 
of  zour  sleuth,  to  spare  theym  that  hes  already  com- 
passed zour  destruction,  giff  they  wer  able?  Consider 
with  zour  self  quhilk  is  to  be  choysed?  To  weyr 
against  them  out  with  zour  realme  or  within  ?  Giff 
quhill  ze  sleape,  we  sal  be  overthrowne,  then  sail  they 
not  fayle  to  fute  zow  in  zour  owne  countrey,  and  use 
ws  as  a  fote  stole  to  overloke  zow.  But  some  will  say, 
perhaps,  they  meane  it  not.  It  is  foly  to  think  they 
wald  not  giff  they  wer  able,  qulien  before  hand  they 
stick  not  to  giff  zour  armes,  and  nsurpe  the  style  of 
zour  crown.  Then  quhat  difference  there  is  to  camp 
within  zowr  awne  bounds  or  without,  it  is  manifest. 
Giff  twa  armyes  should  camp  in  your  countrey,  but  a 
moneth;  albeit  ye  receaved  na  other  harme,  zit  should 
zowr  losse  be  greatar,  nor  all  the  charge  ze  will  nede 
to  bestow  on  our  support  will  draw  to,  besydes  the 
dishonour. 

Let  not  men,  that  eyther  lack  gode  advise,  or  ar  not 
for  perticular  respects  weill  affected  to  the  cans,  move 
zow  to  subtract  zour  helping  hand,  by  alleging  things 
not  apparent,  for  that  they  be  possible.  It  is  not,  I 
grant,  unpossible  that  we  may  receave  conditiones  of 
peace;  but  I  see  little  likelyhode  that  our  ennemyes 
will  offer  ws  sik  as  will  remove  all  mistrust,  and  giff  we 
wald  have  accepted  others,  the  mater  had  bene  lang 
or  now  compounded.  Let  zow  not  be  moved  for  that 
they  terme  ws  rebelles  and  diffames  our  just  querell 
with  the  name  of  conspiracy  against  our  soverayne.  It 
is  Hir  Hyenes  ryght  we  manetayne.  It  is  the  liberty 
off  hir  realme  we  study  to  preserve  with  the  hazard  of 
our  l>ves.     We  are  not  (God  knaweth)  come  to  this 
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pojnl  for  w.'intuiirs,  as  itien  im|)acient  of  rcwil,  or  will- 
iiij;  to  scliake  oil"  llie  /okc  <)r<j()veriimfMt,  but  ar  drawne 
to  it  hy  ncrcssito,  toavoMic  llie  tNiaiiny  of  stianji^earos, 
scakiii;;  to  (1(  rramU'  w  s  oil  law  Inl  i;o\  cnitiiPiit.  Ciilf  we 
shonid  siiUcr  straiiiijcarc's  to  plant  lliernseilfes  i)eaceably 
in  all  the  strenthes  of  our  realine,  tortify  the  sey-portes, 
and  inaist  injportatit  places,  as  aiie  entre  to  a  plain 
eon<piest,  now  in  the  niinorite  of  our  soverane,  beynj^ 
fill  th  of  the  realine,  should  we  not  be  Ihonirht  oncareful 
oil  the  eoinmon  vveill,  betra}ares  of  our  native  countrey, 
and  evill  subjects  to  Her  Alajeste.'  Qiihat  other  opinion 
could  sche  have  olf  ws?  Might  she  not  jnstly  hereafter 
call  ws  to  accompt,  as  negligent  mini.steres?  Gilt  straii- 
geares  should  be  thus  surtered  to  broke  the  chefe  offices, 
beare  the  hail  rewll,  alter  ami  pervert  our  lawes  and 
liberty  at  theyr  plesonr;  rnyght  not  the  people  esteem 
our  noblemen  unworthy  the  place  of  counsalours?  We 
mean  na  wyse  to  subtrak  our  obedience  from  our  sove- 
rane, to  defraud  Hir  Hyenes  olf  her  dew  reverence, 
rents  and  revenues  olf  hir  crown.  VA  e  seke  nathing-  but 
that  Scotland  may  remane,  as  of  before,  a  fre  realnie, 
rewlit  by  Hir  Hyenes  and  hir  ministeres,  borne  men  of 
the  sam ;  and  that  the  succession  of  the  crown  may 
remane  with  the  lawful  blode. 

I  wald  not  ze  sould  not  sa  lyttill  esteme  the  friend- 
ship of  Scotlan<l,  that  ze  juged  it  not  worthy  to  be  em- 
braced. It  sail  be  na  small  commodite  for  zow  to  be 
delivered  olf  the  anoyance  of  so  neir  a  nyghtbour,  (juhais 
inimitve  may  more  trouble  zow,  then  olf  any  other  na- 
tion albeit  twyss  as  puissant,  not  I3 eng  dry  marche  with 
zow.  IJesydes  that  ze  sail  not  nede  to  feare  the  inva- 
sion of  any  prince  laekyng  the  commodite  to  invade 
zow  by  land,  on  our  hand.  Consider  quhat  superfluous 
charges  ze  bestoue  on  the  fortification  and  keping  of 
Barwiek  :  quhilk  ze  may  reduce  to  a  mean  sowme, 
having  ws  to  frendes.  The  realme  of  Ireland  being  of 
iiatour  a  gode  and  fertill  countrey,  by  reason  of  the 
continewaild  uiKpiietnes  and  lak  of  policy,  ze  knaw  to 
be  rather  a  bnrtlien  unto  zow  than  great  advantage; 
and  gilf  it  wac  peaceable  may  be  very  commodious. 
For  pacification  (juhayrofl",  it  is  not  onknowne  to  zow 
cjuhat  service  we  are  abill  to  do.  Refuse  not  theyr 
commoditeys,  besides  inony  ma  (pihen  they  are  offred. 
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Quhilks  albeit  I  study  not  to  amplify  and  dilate,  yet  is 
na  other  comitrey  able  to  offer  zow  the  lyke,  and  are 
the  rather  to  be  embraced,  for  that  zour  auncestors,  by 
all  meanes,  maist  earnestly  suted  our  amity,  and  yet  it 
was  not  theyr  hap  to  come  by  it.  The  mater  hes  al- 
maist  carryed  me  beyond  the  boundcs  offa  lettre,  quhar- 
for  I  will  leave  to  trouble  zow  after  I  have  geveu  you 
this  note.  1  vvald  wiss  that  ze,  and  they  that  ar  learned, 
sould  rede  the  twa  former  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
called  Olynthiacae,  and  considere  quhat  counsall  that 
wyse  oratour  |rave  to  the  Athenians,  his  countrymen,  in 
a  lyke  case ;  quhilk  hes  so  great  affinite  with  this  cause 
of  ours,  that  every  word  thereofF  myght  be  applyed  to 
our  purpos.  There  may  ze  learne  of  him  quhat  advise 
is  to  be  followed,  when  your  nyghbours  hous  is  on  fyre. 
Thus  I  bid  zow  hartely  fareweill.  From  Sant  Andrews, 
the  20th  of  January,  1559. 

No.  III.     (Vol.  I.  p.  193.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Tho.  Randolph  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  from  the  Camp  before  Leith,  29th  of  April, 
1560. 

[An  original  in  the  Paper  OfBce.] 

I  WILL  only,  for  this  time,  discharge  myself  of  my  pro- 
mise to  the  Earl  of  Hunlly,  who  so  desyreth  to  be 
recommended  to  you,  as  one  who,  with  all  his  heart, 
favoureth  this  cause,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power. 
Half  the  words  that  come  out  of  his  mouth  were  able  to 
persuade  an  unexperienced  man  to  speak  farther  in  his 
behalf,  than  I  dare  be  bold  to  write.  I  leave  it  to  Your 
Honour  to  judge  of  him,  as  of  a  man  not  unknown  to 
you,  and  will  myself  always  measure  my  thoughts  as  ho 
shall  deserve  to  be  spoken  of.  With  much  difficulty, 
and  great  persuasion,  he  hath  subscribed  with  the  rest 
of  the  lords  to  join  with  them  in  this  action:  whatsom- 
ever  he  can  invent  to  the  furtherance  of  this  caiise,  he 
hath  promised  to  do  with  solemn  protestation  and  many 
words;  he  trusteth  to  adjoin  many  to  this  cause;  and 
saith,  surely  that  no  man  shall  lie  where  he  taketh  part. 
He  hath  this  day  subscribed  a  bond  between  England 
and  this  nation;  he  saith,  that  there  was  never  thing 
that  liked  him  better. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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No.  IV.     (Vol.1,  p.  205.) 

Randolph   to   Cecil,   \Oth  August,   loGO.       From 
Edinburgh. 

[An  original  in  the  Paper  Oflice.] 

Since  the  29th  of  July,  at  what  time  I  wrote  last  to 
Your  Honour,  I  have  heard  of  iiothin<j  worth  the  re- 
porting;. At  this  present  it  may  please  you  to  know, 
that  the  most  part  of  the  nohles  are  here  arrived,  as 
Your  Honour  shall  receive  their  names  in  writing.  The 
Earl  of  Hnntly  cxcuseth  himself  hy  an  infirmity  in  his 
leg.  His  lieutenant  for  this  time  is  tiie  Lord  of  Lidinsf- 
ton,  chosen  speaker  of  the  parliament,  or  harang:ue- 
maker  as  these  men  term  it.  The  fust  day  of  their  sit- 
ting in  parliament  will  be  on  Thursday  next.  Hitherto 
as  many  as  have  been  present  of  the  lords  have  com- 
muned and  devised  of  certain  heads  then  to  be  pro- 
pounded, as,  who  shall  be  sent  into  France,  who  into 
England.  It  is  much  easier  to  tind  them  than  the  other. 
It  seemelh  almost  to  be  resolved  upon  that  for  England 
the  Master  of  Maxwell  and  Laird  of  Lidington.  For 
F'rance,  Pitlarow  and  the  justice  clerk.  Also  they  have 
consulted  whom  they  think  meetest  to  name  for  the 
XXIV.;  of  the  which  the  XII.  counsellors  must  be 
chosen.  They  intend  very  shortly  to  send  away  Ding- 
wall the  herald  into  France,  with  the  names  of  those  they 
shall  chuse;  and  also  to  require  the  King  and  Queen's 
consent  unto  this  parliament.  They  have  devised  how 
to  have  the  contract  with  England  confirmed  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament;  how  also  to  have  the  articles  of  the 
agreement  between  them  and  their  King  and  Queen 
ratified.  These  things  yet  have  only  been  had  in  com- 
munication. For  the  confirmation  of  the  contract  with 
England  I  have  no  doubt;  for  that  I  hear  many  men 
very  well  like  the  same,  as  the  Earl  of  Athol,  the  Earl 
of  Sutherland,  the  L.  Glamis,  w  ho  dined  yesterday  with 
the  L.  James.  The  Lord  James  requested  me  this 
present  day  to  bring  the  contract  unto  him.  I  intend, 
also,  this  day,  to  speak  unto  the  L.  Gray,  in  our  L. 
Gray's  name,  for  that  he  promised  in  my  hearing  to  sub- 
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scribe,  and  then  presently  would  have  done  it,  if  the 
contract  could  have  been  had.  For  tlie  more  assurance 
against  all  inconvenients,  I  would,  besides  that,  that  I 
trust  it  shall  be  ratified  in  parliament,  that  every  noble- 
man in  Scotland  had  put  his  hand  and  set  his  seal, 
which  may  always  remain  as  a  notable  monument,  tho' 
the  act  of  parliament  be  hereafter  disannulled.  If  it 
might,  therefore,  stand  with  your  advice,  that  the  lords 
might  be  written  unto,  now  that  they  are  here  present, 
to  that  effect,  or  that  I  might  receive  from  Your  Hon"^, 
some  earnest  charge  to  travel  herein,  I  doubt  not  but  it 
would  serve  to  good  purpose.  If  it  might  be  also  known 
with  what  substantial  and  efficacious  words  or  charge 
you  desire  to  have  it  confirmed,  I  think  no  great  diffi- 
culty would  be  made.  The  Earl  Marshal  has  often  been 
moved  to  subscribe,  he  useth  mo  delays  than  men 
judged  he  would.  His  son  told  rne  yesterday,  that  he 
would  speak  with  me  at  leisure,  so  did  also  Drumlan- 
rick;  I  know  not  to  what  purpose:  I  have  caused  L. 
James  to  be  the  earnester  Nvith  the  L.  Marshal,  for  his 
authority's  sake,  when  of  late  it  was  in  consultation  by 
what  means  it  might  be  wrought,  that  the  amity  between 
these  two  realms  might  be  perpetual;  and  among  di- 
verse men's  opinion,  one  said  that  he  knew  of  no  other, 
but  by  making  them  both  one,  and  that  in  hope  of  that 
mo  things  were  done  than  would  otherwise  have  ever 
been  granted:  the  Earl  of  Argyll  advised  him  earnestly 
to  stick  unto  that,  that  he  had  promised  that  it  should 
pass  his  power  and  all  the  crafty  knaves  of  his  counsel 
(I  am  bold  to  use  unto  Your  H.  his  own  words)  to 
break  so  godly  a  purpose.  'J'his  talk  liked  well  the  as- 
sisters,  howsoraever  it  pleased  him  to  whom  it  was  spo- 
ken unto.  The  barons,  who  in  time  past  have  been  of 
the  parliament,  had  yesterday  a  convention  among  them- 
selves in  the  church,  in  very  honest  and  quiet  sort; 
they  thought  it  good  to  require  to  be  restored  unto  their 
ancient  liberty,  to  have  voice  in  parliament.  They  pre- 
sented that  day  a  bill  unto  the  lords  to  that  effect,  a 
copy  whereof  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had.  It 
was  answered  unto  gently,  and  taken  in  good  part.  It 
was  referred  unto  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  when  they 

are  chosen,  to  resolve  thereupon.  • Here  follows  a  long 

paragraph  concerning  the  fortijications of  Dunhar, Sfc, 
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'Pills  present  moiniri<?,  viz.  the  9tli,  I  iindcistood  that 
the  lords  intended  to  be  at  the  Parliament,  which 
eaused  me  somewhat  to  stay  my  letter,  to  see  what 
I  eonid  hear  or  learn  worth  the  reportinj;^  unto  Your 
lion'.  The  lords,  at  ten  of  the  clock,  assembled  them- 
selves at  the  palace,  where  the  Duke  lieth  ;  from  whence 
they  de|)arted  towards  the  Tolbooth,  as  they  were  in 
dignity.  Tiach  one  being  set  in  his  seat,  in  such  order 
as  Your  H.  shall  receive  them  in  this  scroll.  The 
crown,  the  mace,  the  sword,  were  laid  in  the  Queen's 
seat.  Silence  being  commanded,  the  L.  of  Lidington 
began  his  oration.  He  excused  his  insufliciency  to 
occupy  that  place.  He  made  a  brief  discourse  of  things 
past,  and  of  what  necessity  men  were  forced  unto  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  what  remedy  and  support 
it  pleased  God  to  send  them  in  the  time  of  their  neces- 
sity, how  much  they  were  bound  heartily  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  and  to  require  it.  He  took  away  the  persua- 
sion that  was  in  many  men's  mind  that  lay  back,  that 
misdeemed  other  things  to  be  meant  than  was  attempted. 
He  advised  all  estates  to  lay  all  particulars  apart,  and 
to  bend  themselves  wholly  to  the  true  service  of  God 
and  of  their  country.  He  willed  them  to  remember  in 
what  state  it  had  been  of  long  time  for  lack  of  govern- 
ment and  exercise  of  justice.  In  the  end,  he  exhorted 
them  to   mutual  amity  and  hearty  friendship,    and  to 

live  with  one  another  as  members  all  of  one  body. 

He  prayed  God  long  to  maintain  this  peace  and  amity 
with  all  Princes,  especially  betwixt  the  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  so  ended. 
The  clerk  of  register  immediately  stood  np,  and  asked 
them  to  what  matter  they  would  proceed:  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  the  articles  of  the  peace  should  be  con- 
Jirmed  with  the  common  consent,  for  that  it  was  thoiight 
necessary  to  send  them  away  with  speed  into  France, 
and  to  receive  the  ratification  of  them  as  soon  as  might 
be.  The  articles  being  read,  were  immediately  agreed 
unto  :  a  day  was  appointed  to  have  certain  of  the  nobles 
subscribe  unto  them,  and  to  j)ut  to  their  seals,  to  be 
sent  away  by  a  herald,  who  shall  also  bring  the  rati- 
fication again  with  him.  The  barons,  of  whom  I  have 
above  written,  required  an  an^swer  to  their  request; 
homcwhat  was  said  unto  the  contrary.     The  barons  al- 
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lefjjed  for  tlicm  cnstoiii  and  aulhority.  K  was  in  the 
end  resolved,  that  there  should  be  chosen  six  to  join 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  that  if  they,  after 
good  advisement,  should  find  it  right  and  necessary  for 
the  commonwealth,  it  should  be  ratified  at  this  parlia- 
ment for  a  perpetual  law.  'J'he  lords  proceeded  imme- 
diately hereupon  to  the  chusing  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles.  The  order  is,  that  the  lords  spiritual  chuse 
the  temporal,  and  the  temporal  the  spiritual,  and  the 
burgesses  their  own.  There  were  chosen  as  in  this 
other  paper  I  have  written.  This  being  done,  the  lords 
departed  and  accompanied  the  Duke,  all  as  far  as  the 
Bow  (which  is  the  gate  going  out  of  the  high  street), 
and  many  down  into  the  palace  where  he  lieth.  The 
town  all  in  armour,  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  other 
music  such  as  they  have.  Thus  much  I  report  unto 
Your  Honour  of  that  I  did  both  hear  and  see.  Other 
solemnities  have  not  been  used,  saving  in  times  long 
past  the  lords  have  had  parliament  robes,  which  arc 
now  with  them  wholly  out  of  use. 

The  names  of  as  many  Earls  and  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  as  are  assembled  at  this  parliament : 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault. 


Earls. 

Arran. 

Argyll. 

Athole. 

Crawford. 

Cassils. 

Marshall. 

Morton. 

Glencairn. 

Sutherland. 

Caithness. 

Rothes. 

Monteith. 


Lords. 

Erskine. 

Ruthven. 

Lindsey. 

Somerville. 

Cathcart. 

Hume. 

Livingston. 

Innermeth. 

Boyd. 

Ogilvy. 

Fleming. 

Glamis. 

Gray. 

Ochiltree. 

Gordon. 


Lords  Spiritual. 

St.  Andrews. 
Dunkell. 
Athens. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 

Abbots  and   Priors,    I 

know  not  how  many. 
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SpirituaL  Temporal 


The  Lords  of  Ihc  Articles. 

Barons  elected  to  be  of 
the  Articles. 

ATaxwcll. 

'J'illibardiiie. 

Cunniiighamhead. 

Lochenvar. 

Pittarow. 

Lundy. 

Ten  Provosts  of  the 
chief  towns,  which  also 
are  of  the  Articles. 


Athens.  The  Duke. 

Isles.  Ar<;}ll. 

Lord  James.  Marshall. 

Arbroath.  Athole. 

Newbottle.  IMorton. 

Lindoris.  Glencairn. 

Cowpar.  Ruthven. 

Kinross.  Erskine. 

Kilwinning.  Boyd. 

Lindsay. 

So  that  with  the  Subprior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  whole 
is  36. 

It  were  too  long  for  me  to  rehearse  particularly  the 
disposition,  and  chiefly  the  affections  of  these  men,  that 
are  at  this  time  chosen  Lords  of  the  Articles.  xVlay  it 
satisfy  Your  Hon""-  for  this  time  to  know  that,  by  the 
common  opinion  of  men,  there  was  not  a  substantialler 
or  more  sufficient  number  of  all  sorts  of  men  chosen  in 
Scotland  these  many  years,  nor  of  whom  men  had 
greater  hope  of  good  to  ensue.  This  present  morning, 
viz.  the  10th,  the  L.  of  Lidington  made  me  privy  unto 
your  letter;  he  intendeth,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  follow 
your  advice.  Some  hard  points  there  are.  He  himself 
is  determined  not  to  go  into  France.  He  allegeth 
many  reasons,  but  speakelh  least  of  that  that  moveth 
him  most,  which  is  the  example  of  the  last,  that  went  on 
a  more  grateful  message  than  he  shall  carry,  and  stood 
on  other  terms  with  their  Prince  than  he  doth,  and  yet 
Your  Honour  knoueth  what  the  whole  world  judgeth. 

Petition  of  the  Lesser  Barons  to  the  Parliament  held 
August,  1560. 

[Inclosed  in  Randolph's  letter  to  Cecil,  loth  August,  1560.] 

My  Lords,  unto  Your  Lordships,  humbly  means  and 
shows,  we  the  Barons  and  Freeholders  of  this  realm, 
your  brethren  in  Christ,  That  whereas  the  catises  of 
true  religion  and  common  well  of  this  realm,  are,  in  this 
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present  parliament  to  be  treated,  ordered,  and  esla- 
blished  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  maintenance  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  we  being  the  greatest  number  in 
proportion  where  the  said  causes  concern,  and  has 
been,  and  jet  are  ready  to  bear  the  greatest  part  of  the 
charge  thereuntil,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  both  with 
our  bodies  and  with  our  goods;  and  seeing  there  is  no 
place  where  we  may  do  better  service  now  than  in 
general  councils  and  parliaments,  in  giving  our  best  ad- 
vice and  reason,  vote  and  councell  lor  the  furtherance 
thereof,  for  the  maintenance  of  virtue  and  punishment 
of  vice,  as  use  and  custom  had  been  of  old  by  ancient 
acts  of  parliament  observed  in  this  realm  ;  and  whereby 
we  understand  that  we  ought  to  be  heard  to  reason  and 
vote  in  all  causes  concerning  the  commonwealth,  as 
well  in  councils  as  in  parliament;  otherwise  we  think 
that  whatsomever  ordinances  and  statutes  be  made 
concerning  us  and  our  estate,  we  not  being  required  and 
sutTered  to  reason  and  vote  at  the  making  thereof,  that 
the  same  should  not  oblige  us  to  stand  thereto.  There- 
fore it  will  please  Your  Lordships  to  take  consideration 
thereof,  and  of  the  charge  born  and  to  be  born  by  us, 
since  we  are  willing  to  serve  truly  to  the  common  well 
of  this  realm,  after  our  estate,  that  ye  will,  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament,  and  all  consells  where  the  common 
well  of  the  realm  is  to  be  treated,  take  our  advice, 
counsell  and  vote,  so  that,  without  the  same.  Your 
Lordships  would  suffer  nothing  to  be  passed  and  con- 
cluded in  parliament  or  councils  aforesaid  ;  and  that 
all  acts  of  parliament,  made  in  times  past,  concerning 
us,  for  our  place  and  estate,  and  in  our  favour,  be  at 
this  present  parliament  confirmed,  approved,  and  rati- 
fied, and  act  of  parliament  made  thereupon.  And 
Your  Lordships'  answer  humbly  beseeches. 

Of  the  success  of  this  petition,  the  following  account  is 
given  hy  Randolph  ;  Lett,  to  Cecil,  li)  Aug.  1560.  The 
matters  concluded  and  past  by  common  consent  on 
Saturday  last,  in  snch  solemn  sort  as  the  first  day  that 
they  assembled,  are  these:  First,  that  the  barons,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the  time 
of  James  I.  in  the  year  of  God,  1427,  shall  have  free 
voice  in  parliament,  this  act  passed  without  any  con- 
tradiction. 
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No.  V.     (Vol.  I.  p.  213.) 

A  Letter  of  Thomas  Randolph,  the  English  Resident, 
to  the  Right  Worshipful  Sir  William  Cecil,  Knt. 
Principal  Secretary  to  the  Queen's  Majesty. 

[9  Aug.  1561.     Cott.  Lib.  B.  10.  fo.  32.] 

I  HAVE  received  Your  Honour's  letters  of  the  first  of  tliis 
month,  written  at  Osyes  in  Essex :  and  also  a  letter 
unto  the  Lord  James,  from  his  kinsman  St.  Come  out 
of  France:  in  this  they  agree  both  that  the  Queen  of 
Scotland  is  nothing;  changed  of  her  purpose  in  home 
coming.  I  assure  Your  Honour  that  will  be  a  stout 
adventure  for  a  sick  erased  woman,  that  may  be  doubted 
as  well  what  may  happen  unto  her  upon  the  seas,  as 
also  how  heartily  she  may  be  received  when  she  cometh 
to  land  of  a  great  number,  who  are  utterly  persuaded 
that  she  intendeth  their  utter  ruin,  come  when  she  will; 
the  preparance  is  very  small  whensoever  that  she  ar- 
rive, scarcely  any  man  can  be  persuaded  that  she  hath 
any  such  thought  in  her  head.  1  have  shown  Your  Ho- 
nour's letter  unto  the  Lord  James,  Lord  Morton,  Lord 
Lidington ;  they  wish  as  Your  Honour  doth,  that  she 
might  be  stayed  yet  for  a  space,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
their  obedience  sake,  some  of  them  care  not  tho'  they 
never  saw  her  face.  They  travel  what  the}'  can  to  pre- 
vent the  wicked  devices  of  these  mischievous  purposes 
of  her  ministers,  but  I  fear  that  that  will  always  be 
found  that  Jilij  hiijus  seculi,  they  do  what  they  can  to 
stand  with  the  religion,  and  to  maintain  amity  with  their 
neighbours;  they  have  also  need  to  look  unto  them- 
selves, for  their  hazard  is  great,  and  that  they  see  there 
is  no  remedy  nor  safety  for  themselves,  but  to  repose 
themselves  upon  the  Queen's  Majesty  our  sovereign's 
favour  and  support.  Friends  abroad  they  have  none, 
nor  many  in  whom  they  may  trust  at  home.  There  are 
in  mind  shortly  to  try  what  they  may  be  assured  at  of 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  what  they  may  assuredly 
perform  of  that  they  intend  to  olTer  for  their  parties. 
'J'his  the  Queen  of  Scotland  above  all  other  things 
doubteth  ;   this  she  sccketli  by  all  means  to  prevent; 
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and  hath  caused  St.  Come,  in  her  name,  earnestly  to 
write  to  charge  him  that  no  such  things  be  attempted 
before  her  coming  home ;  for  that  it  is  said  that  they 
too  already  arrived  here  ont  of  England  for  the  purpose, 
what  semblance  somever  the  noblemen  do  make  that 
they  are  grieved  with  their  Queen's  refusal,  that  Com- 
eth far  from  their  hearts.  They  intend  to  expostulate 
with  me  hereupon.  I  have  my  answer  ready  enough 
for  them.  If  she  thrust  Englishmen  all  out  of  this 
country,  I  doubt  not  but  there  will  be  some  of  her  own 
that  will  bear  us  some  kindness.  Of  me  she  shall  be 
quit,  so  soon  as  it  pleaseth  the  Queen's  Majesty,  my 
mistress,  no  longer  to  use  my  service  in  this  place.  By 
such  talk  as  I  have  of  late  had  with  the  Lord  James 
and  Lord  of  Lidington,  I  perceive  that  they  are  of  mind 
that  immediately  of  the  next  convention,  I  shall  repair 
towards  you  with  their  determinations  and  resolutions, 
in  all  purposes,  wherein  Your  Honour's  advice  is  ear- 
nestly required,  and  shortly  looked  for.  Whatsomever 
I  desire  myself,  I  know  my  will  ought  to  be  subject 
unto  the  Queen  my  sovereign's  pleasure,  but  to  con- 
tent myself,  would  God  I  were  so  happy  as  to  serve  Her 
Majesty  in  as  mean  a  state  as  ever  poor  gentleman  did 
to  be  quit  of  this  place ;  not  that  I  do  in  my  heart  wax 
weary  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  but  because  my  time 
and  years  require  some  place  of  more  repose  and  quiet- 
ness than  I  tind  in  this  country.  I  doubt  also  my  insuf- 
ficience  when  other  troubles  in  this  country  arise,  or 
ought  shall  be  required  of  me  to  the  advancement  of 
Her  Majesty's  service,  that  either  my  will  is  not  able  to 
compass  or  my  credit  sufficient  to  work  to  that  effect, 
as  perchance  shall  be  looked  for  at  my  hands.  As  Your 
Honour  hath  been  a  means  of  my  continuance  in  this 
room,  so  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  that  continual  favour 
at  your  hands,  that  so  soon  as  it  shall  stand  with  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  pleasure,  I  may  give  this  place  unto 
some  far  worthier  than  I  am  myself,  and  in  the  mean 
season  have  my  course  directed  by  your  good  advice 
how  I  may  by  my  contrivance  do  some  such  service  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  Her  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure. 

These  few  words  I  am  bold  to  write  unto  Your 
Honour  of  myself.  For  the  rest,  where  that  is  wished 
that  the  lords  will  stoutly  continue  yet  for  one  month, 
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I  assure  Your  Honour  that  there  is  yet  nothing  omitted 
ot'thiMr  old  and  accustomed  manner  of  doinj^,  and  see- 
ing that  they  have  brought  that  unto  this  point,  and 
shouhl  now  juevail,  they  were  unworthy  of  their  lives. 

1  lind  not  that  they  are  purposed  so  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter. 1  doul)t  more  her  money  than  1  do  her  fair  words; 
and  yet  can  I  not  conceive  what  great  things  can  be 
wrought  with  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  treasure  of 
her  own  here  I  know  there  is  no  sure  or  ready  means 
to  get  it.  The  Lord  of  Lidington  h^aveth  nothing  at 
this  time  unwritten,  that  he  thinketh  may  be  able  to 
satisfye  your  desire,  in  knowledge  of  the  present  state 
of  things  here.  Whatsomever  conieth  of  that,  he  find- 
eth  it  ever  best  that  she  come  not;  but  if  she  do  come 
to  let  her  know,  at  the  first,  what  .she  shall  find,  which 
is  due  obedience  and  willing  service,  if  she  embrace 
Christ,  and  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbours. 
By  such  letters  as  you  have  last  received,  Your  Ho- 
nour somewhat  understandeth  of  Mr.  Knox  himself, 
and  also  of  others,  w  hat  is  deterniined,  he  himself  to 
abide  the  uttermost,  and  other  never  to  leave  him  until 
God  have  taken  his  life,  and  thus  together  with  what 
comfort  somever  it  will  please  you  to  give  him  by  your 
letters,  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  doth  not  utterly  con- 
demn him,  or  at  the  least  in  that  point,  that  he  is  so 
sore  charged  with  by  his  own  Queen,  that  Her  Majesty 
will  not  allow  her  doing.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  a 
great  comfort  unto  him,  and  will  content  many  others: 
Lis  daily  prayer  is  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  with 
England,  and  that  God  will  never  suffer  men  to  be  so 
ungrate,  as  by  any  persuasion  to  run  headlong  unto  the 
destruction  of  them  that  have  saved  their  lives  and  re- 
stored their  country  to  liberty.  1  leave  farther,  at  this 
time,  to  trouble  Your  Honour,  desiring  God  to  send 
such  an  amity  between  these  two  realms  that  God  may 
be  glorified  to  them  of  this  world. — At  Edenborough,  the 
0th  of  August,  1561. 
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No.  VI.     (Vol.  I.  p.  222.) 
A  Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Mary  *. 

[16th  of  Aug.  1501.     Paper  Office,  from  a  copy.] 

To  the  right  excellent,  rio;ht  high,  and  mighty  Princesse, 
our  right  dear  and  well-beloved  sister  and  cousin  the 
Queen  of  Scotland. 

Right  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  Princesse,  our 
right  dear  and  right  well-beloved  sister  and  cousin,  we 
greet  you  well.  The  Lord  of  St.  Cosme  brought  to  us 
your  letters,  dated  the  8th  of  this  present  at  Abbeville, 
whereby  ye  signify  that  although  by  the  answer  brought 
to  you  by  Monsieur  Doyzell,  ye  might  have  had  occa- 
sion to  have  entered  into  some  doubt  of  our  amity,  yet 
after  certain  |)urposes  passed  betwixt  you  and  our  am- 
bassador, you  would  assure  us  of  your  good  meaning  to 
live  with  us  in  amity,  and  for  your  purpose  therein  ye 
require  us  to  give  credit  to  the  said  St.  Cosme.  We 
have  thereunto  thought  good  to  answer  as  followeth: 
The  same  St.  Cosme  hath  made  like  declaration  unto 
us  on  your  part,  for  your  excuse  in  not  ratifying  the 
treaty,  as  yourself  made  to  our  ambassador,  and  we 
have  briefly  answered  to  every  the  same  points,  as  be 
can  show  you  :  and  if  he  shall  not  so  do,  yet  least  in 
the  mean  season  you  might  be  induced  to  think  that 
your  reasons  had  satisfied  us,  somerally  we  assure  you, 
that  to  our  requests  your  answer  cannot  be  reputed  for 
a  satisfaction.  For  we  require  no  benefit  of  you,  but 
that  you  will  perform  your  promise  whereunto  you  are 
bound  by  your  seal  and  your  hand,  for  the  refusal 
whereof  we  see  no  reason  alledged  can  serve.  Neither 
covet  we  any  thing,  but  that  which  is  in  your  own 
power  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  that  which  yourself  in 
words  and  speech  doth  confess,  that  which  your  late 
husband's  our  good  brother's  ambassadors  and  you  con- 
cluded, that  which  your  own  nobility  and  people  were 
made  privy  unto,  that  which  indeed  made  peace  and 

*  This  is  the  complete  paper  of  which  that  industrious  and 
impartial  collector,  Bishop  Keith,  has  published  a  fragment, 
from  what  he  calls  his  shattered  MS.  154,  note  (a)  181. 
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(juielru-ss  betwixt  us,  }e;i  that  without  which  no  pei- 
tt'ct  amity  can  continue  betwixt  us,  as,  it"  it  be  indif- 
ferently weighed,  we  doubt  not  but  ye  will  perceive, 
allow,  and  accomplish.  Nevertheless,  perceiving,  by 
the  report  of  the  brinj^er,  that  you  mean  furthwith  u|)on 
your  comintr  home,  to  follow  herein  the  advice  of  your 
council  in  Scotland,  we  are  content  to  suspend  our 
conceipt  of  all  unkindness,  and  do  assure  you  that  we 
be  fully  resolved,  upon  this  being  performed,  to  unite  a 
sure  band  of  amity,  and  to  live  in  neighbourhood  with 
you  as  quietly,  friendly,  yea  as  assuredly  in  the  knot  of 
friendship,  as  we  be  in  the  knot  of  nature  and  blood. 
And  herein  we  be  so  earnestly  determined,  that  the 
world  should  see  if  the  contrary  should  follow  (which 
God  forbid)  the  very  occasion  to  be  in  you  and  not  in 
us  ;  as  the  story  witnesseth  the  like  of  the  King  your 
father,  our  uncle,  with  whom  our  father  sought  to  have 
knitt  a  perpetual  bond  by  inviting  to  come  in  this  realm 
to  York,  of  which  matter  we  know  there  remain  with 
ns,  and  we  think  with  you,  sundry  witnesses  of  our 
father's  earnest  good  meaning,  and  of  the  error  where- 
unto  divers  evil  councillors  induced  your  father;  or, 
finally,  where  it  seemeth  that  report  hath  been  mado 
unto  you,  that  we  had  sent  our  admiral  to  the  seas  wiili 
our  navy  to  empeache  your  passage,  both  your  servants 
do  well  understand  how  false  that  is,  knowing  for  a 
truth  that  we  have  not  any  more  than  two  or  three 
small  barks  upon  the  seas,  to  apprehend  certain  pirates, 
being  thereto  entreated,  and  almost  compelled  by  the 
earnest  complaint  of  the  ambassador  of  our  good  brother 
the  King  of  Spain,  made  of  certaine  Scoltishmen  haunt- 
ing our  seas  as  pirates,  under  pretence  of  letters  of 
marque,  of  which  niatter  also  we  earnestly  require  you, 
at  your  coming  to  your  realme,  to  have  some  good  con- 
sideration, and  the  rather  for  respect  that  ought  to  be 
betwixt  your  realme  and  the  countries  of  us,  of  France, 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  And  so,  right 
excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  Princess,  we  recom- 
mend us  to  you  with  most  earnest  request,  not  to  neg- 
lect these  our  friendly  and  sisterly  oti'ers  of  friendship, 
which,  before  God,  we  mean  and  intend  to  accomplish. 
Given  under  our  signet  at  Henyngham  the  16th  of 
August,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 
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No.  VII.     (Vol.1,  p.  250.) 

A  Letter  of  Randolph  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
William  Cecil,  Knight,  Principal  Secretary  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty. 

[15th  of  May,  1563.     Paper  Office,  from  the  original.] 

Of  late,  until  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Le  Croch,  I  had 
nothing  worth  the  writing  unto  Your  Honour.  Before 
his  coming  we  had  so  little  to  hint  upon  that  we  did 
nothing  but  pass  our  time  in  feasts,  banquetting,  mask- 
ing, and  running  at  the  ring,  and  such  like.  He  brought 
with  him  such  a  number  of  letters,  and  such  abundance 
of  news,  that,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  we  gave  our- 
selves to  nothing  else  but  to  reading  of  writings  and 
hearing  of  tales,  many  so  truly  reported  that  they  might 
be  compared  to  any  that  ever  Luciane  did  write  de  veris 
narrationihus.  Among  all  his  tidings,  for  the  most  as- 
sured, I  send  this  unto  Your  Honour  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  which  is,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  his 
being  with  the  Emperor,  moved  a  marriage  between  his 
youngest  son,  the  Duke  of  Aslruche,  and  this  Queen; 
wherein  he  huth  so  far  travailed  that  it  hath  already 
come  unto  this  point,  that  if  she  find  it  good,  the  said 
Duke  will  out  of  hand  send  hither  his  ambassador,  and 
farther  proceed  to  the  consummation  hereof,  with  as 
convenient  speed  as  may  be  ;  and  to  the  intent  her 
mind  may  be  the  better  known,  Le  Croch  is  sent  unto 
her  with  this  message  from  the  Cardinal,  who  hath  pro- 
mised unto  the  Emperor  to  have  word  again  before  the 
end  of  May ;  and  for  this  cause  Le  Croch  is  ready  for 
his  departure,  and  his  letters  w^riting  both  day  and 
night.  This  Queen  being  before  advertised  of  his  to- 
ward ness,  by  many  means  hath  sought  far  off  to  know 
My  Lord  of  Murray's  mind  herein,  but  would  never  so 
plainly  deal  with  him  that  he  could  learn  what  her 
meaning  is  or  how  she  is  bent.  She  useth  no  man's 
council  but  only  this  man's  that  last  arrived,  and  assur- 
edly until  the  L.  of  Lidington's  return  she  will  do  what 
she  can  to  keep  that  secret;  and  because  resolution  in 
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his  absence  cannot  l»c  taken,  she  will,  for  this  lin)(% 
retnrn  Le  Crorh  with  reqiiest  to  have  lonti:er  time  to 
devise;  and  alter,  with  thv  most  speed  she  can,  she 
t'nlly  purposeth  to  advertise  him,  I  mean  her  uncle  the 
Cardinal,  of  her  mind.  Of  this  matter  the  L.  of  Lid- 
insjton  is  n)ade  i)riv}.  I  know  not  whether  by  some 
intelli<;enee  that  he  had  before  his  departure,  or  since 
his  arrival  in  France,  divers  letters  have  passed  be- 
tween Her  tJrace  and  him,  whereof  as  much  as  it  im- 
ported not  p;reatly  the  knowledge  of  was  communicated 
to  some,  as  much  as  was  written  in  cy[)her  is  kept  unto 
themselves.  Whether  also  the  L.  of  Lidington  hath 
had  conference  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land of  this  matter  or  any  like,  I  leave  it  unto  Your 
Jlonour's  <:;ood  means  to  get  true  knowledge  thereof. 
Guesses  or  surmizes  in  so  grave  matters  1  would  be 
loth  to  write  for  verities.  This  also  Your  Honour  may 
take  for  truth,  that  the  Emperor  hath  oflered  with  his 
son,  for  this  Queen's  dower,  the  county  of  Tyroll,  which 
is  said  to  be  worth  30,000  franks  by  year.  Of  this  mat- 
ter also  the  rhingrave  wrote  a  letter  unto  this  Queen, 
out  of  France  not  long  since.  This  is  all  that  presently 
I  can  write  unto  Your  Honour  hereof;  as  1  can  come 
by  farther  knowledge  Your  Honour  shall  be  informed. 

I  have  received  Your  Honour's  writings  by  the  Scot- 
tish man  that  last  came  into  these  parts;  he  brought 
also  letters  unto  this  Queen  from  the  L.  of  Lidington  ; 
their  date  was  old,  and  contained  only  the  news  of 
France.  I  perceive  divers  ways,  that  Newhaven  is 
sorre  closed,  but  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  their  nature 
but  that  I  know  they  will  say  as  much  as  they  dare  do, 
I  will  not  say  as  the  proverb  doth, '  canis  timidus  fortius 
latrat.'  From  hence  I  do  assure  them,  what  means 
somever  they  make,  or  how  pitiful  somever  their  mone 
be,  they  are  like  to  receive  but  small  comfort  for  all 
their  long  allie.  We  stand  daily  in  doubt  what  friend- 
ship we  shall  need  ourself,  except  we  put  better  order 
into  our  misruled  Papists  than  yet  we  do,  or  know  how 
to  bring  to  pass  that  we  may  be  void  of  their  comber. 

To-morrow,  the  15th  of  this  instant,  the  Queen  de- 
parteth  of  this  town  towards  Edenborough.  If  my  hap 
be  good,  you  shall  thoroughly  hear  some  merry  tidings 
of  the  Bp.  of  St.  Andrews;  upon  Wednesday  next  he 
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shall  be  arreigned,  and  five  other  priests,  for  their  mass- 
ing at  Easter  last.  Thns  most  humbly  1  take  my  leave  ; 
at  St.  Andrews  the  15lh  of  May,  1563. 

No.  VIII.     (Vol.  I.  p.  257.) 

Letter  of  Randolph  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  Knight,  Principal  Secretary  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty. 

[10th  of  April,  1563.     Paper  Office,  from  the  original  in  his 
own  hand.] 

May  it  please  Your  Honour,  the  7th  of  this  instant, 
Rowlet,  this  Queen's  secretary,  arrived  here ;  he  re- 
porteth  very  honestly  of  his  good  usage,  he  brought 
with  him  many  letters  unto  the  Queen  that  came  out  of 
France,  full  of  lamentation  and  sorrow.  She  received 
from  the  Queen-mother  two  letters ;  the  one  contained 
only  the  rehearsal  of  her  griefs,  the  other  signify  the 
state  of  France  as  then  it  was,  as  in  what  sort  things 
were  accorded,  and  what  farther  was  intended  for  the 
appeasing  of  the  discords  there,  not  mistrusting  but 
that  if  reason  could  not  be  had  at  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
lands  hands,  but  that  the  realm  of  France  should  find 
her  ready  and  willing  to  support  and  defend  the  right 
thereof,  as  by  friendship  and  old  alliance  between  the 
two  realms  she  is  bound. 

How  well  these  words  do  agree  with  her  doings  Your 
Honour  can  well  consider,  and  by  her  writings  in  this 
sort  unto  this  Queen  (which  I  assure  Your  Honour  is 
true),  you  may  assuredly  know  that  nothing  shall  be 
left  undone  of  her  part,  that  may  move  debate  or  con- 
troversie  between  this  Queen  and  our  sovereign. 

It  was  much  mused  by  the  Queen  herself,  how  this 
new  kindness  came  about,  that  at  this  time  she  received 
two  long  letters  written  all  with  her  own  hand,  saying, 
all  the  time  since  her  return  she  never  received  half  so 
many  lines  as  were  in  one  of  the  letters,  which  I  can 
myself  testify  by  the  Queen's  own  saying,  and  other 
good  assurance,  where  hitherto  I  have  not  been  de- 
ceived. I  can  also  farther  assure  Your  Honour  that 
this  Queen  hath  sayed  that  she  knoweth  now,  that  the 
friendship  of  the  Queen's  IVlajesty  my  sovereign  may 
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stand  her  more;  in  stead  than  that  of  her  f^ood  mother 
in  France,  and  as  she  is  desirons  of  them  both,  so  will 
she  not  h)se  the  one  for  the  other.     I  may  also  farther 
assure  Your  Honour  that  whatsomevcr  the  oeeasion  is, 
this  (^)iu'en  hath  somewhat  in  her  heart  that  will  hurst 
out  in  time,  which  will  manifest  that  some  unkindness 
hath  passed  between  them  that  will  not  be  easy  for- 
gotten.    In  talk  sometimes  with  myself,  she  saith  that 
the  (vhieen-niother  might  have  used  the  matter  other- 
wise than  she  hath  done,  and  doth  much  doubt  what 
shall  be  the  success  of  her  {jreat  desire  to  f^overn  alone, 
in  all  things  to  have  her  will.     Seeing  then  that  pre- 
sently they  stand  in  such  terms  one;  with  the  other,  I 
tho't  it  belter  to  confirm  her  in  that  mind  (this  Queen  I 
mean),  than  to  speak  any  word  that  might  cause  her  to 
conceive  better  of  the  other.     And  yet  I  am  assured 
she  shall  receive  as  friendly  letters,  and  as  many  good 
words  from  this  Queen  as  the  other  did  write  unto  her. 
Whether  the  Queen-mother  will  speak  any  thing  unto 
the  L.  of  Lidington  of  that  purpose  she  did  write  unto 
this  Queen  of,  I  know  not ;   but  if  she  do,  I  think  it 
liard  if  Your  Honour  can  get  no  favour  thereof,  at  his 
return,  or  I  perchance  by  some  means  here.     It  may 
j)erchance  be  written  only  by  that  Queen,  to  try  what 
answer  this  Queen  will  give,  or  understand  what  mind 
she  beareth  unto  the  Queen's  Majesty  our  sovereign. 
The  Queen   knoweth   now  that  the  Earl  Bothwell  is 
sent  lor  to  London.     She  caused  a  gentleman  of  hers 
to  inquire  the  cause  ;   I  answered  that  I  knew  none 
other,  but  that  his  takers  were  in  controversy  who  took 
liim,  and  that  it  should  be  judged  there.     I  know  that 
she  thinketh  much  that  he  is  not  sent  into  Scotland. 
It  J^  yet  greatly  doubted  that  if  he  were  here,  he  would 
be  reserved  for  an  evil  instrument.    If  the  Lord  of  Lid- 
ington have  not  been  plain  with  Your  Honour  herein, 
he  is  in  the  wrong  to  those  who  are  his  friends  here, 
but  most  of  all  to  himself.     There  comes  a  vulture  in 
this  realm,  if  ever  that  man  come  again  into  credit. 
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No.  IX.     (Vol.  I.  p.  264.) 

The  Oration  made  by  William  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
younger  Secretary  for  the  Time,  in  the  Parliament 
hohlen  by  our  Sovereign  the  King's  jMother,  Queen 
of  this  Realm  for  the  Time,  the  Time  of  the  Restitu- 
tion of  umquile  Matthew  Earl  of  Lenox. 

My  Lords,  and  others  here  convened.  Albeit,  be  that 
it  has  pleased  Her  Majesty  most  graciously  to  utter 
unto  you,  by  her  own  mouth,  ye  may  have  sufficiently 
conceived  the  cause  of  this  your  present  assembly  ; 
yet  having  Her  Majesty's  commandment  to  supply  My 
Lord  Chancellor's  place,  being  presently  as  ye  see 
deceased,  I  am  willed  to  express  the  same  somewhat 
more  at  large. 

Notour  it  is,  how,  in  Her  Hishness's  minority,  a 
process  of  forfaltour  was  decreed  against  My  Lord 
of  Lenox,  for  certain  offences  alledged  committed  by 
him ;  specified  in  the  dome  and  censement  of  parlia- 
ment given  thereupon;  by  reason  whereof  he  has  this 
long  time  been  exiled,  and  absent  forth  of  his  native 
country;  how  grievous  the  same  has  been  unto  him, 
it  has  well  appeared  by  divers  liis  suites,  sundry  ways 
brought  unto  Her  Majesty's  knowledge,  not  only  con- 
taining most  humble  and  due  submission,  but  always 
bearing  witness  of  his  good  devotion  to  Her  Majesty, 
his  natural  Princess,  and  earnest  aflfection  he  had  to 
Her  Highness  most  humble  service,  if  it  should  please 
Her  Majesty  of  her  clemency  to  make  him  able  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  subject;  many  respects  might 
have  moved  Her  Highness  favourably  to  incline  to  his 
request,  as  the  anciency  of  his  house  and  the  sirname 
he  bears,  the  honour  he  has  to  appertain  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty by  affinity,  by  reason  of  My  Lady  Margaret  Her 
Highness's  aunt,  and  divers  other  his  good  considera- 
tions, as  also  the  afl'ectuous  request  of  her  good  sister 
the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  whose  earnest  com- 
mendation was  not  of  least  moment,  besides  that  of  her 
own  natural.  Her  Majesty  has  a  certain  inclination  to 
pity  the  decay  of  noble  houses,  and  as  we  heard,  by  her 
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own  report,  lias  a  great  deal  more  j)lcasiire  to  be  the 
instrument  of  tlie  uphold,  n)ainl(nancc,  and  advance- 
nient  of  the  ancient  blood  than  to  have  matter  ministred 
of  the  decay  or  overthrow  of  any  fi;ood  race.     Upon  this 
occasion  Her  .Majesty  the  more  tenderly  looked  upon 
his  recpiest,  and  her  p^ood  sister  the  Queen  of  England's 
favourable   letter,  written  for  recommendation  of  his 
cause,  in  consideration  whereof  not  oidy  has  she  grant- 
ed unto  him  her  letter  of  restitution,  by  way  of  grace, 
but  also  licensed  him  to  pursue,  by  way  of  reduction, 
the  remedies  provided  by  the  law  for  such  as  think 
themselves  grieved    by  any  judgment,  unorderly  led, 
and   to  have    the  process  reversed ;    for  examination 
whereof,  it  has  pleased  Her  Majesty  presently  to  as- 
semble  you  the  three  estates  of  this  her  rcalme,  by 
whose  advice,  deliberation,  and  decision  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's mind,  to  proceed  forward  upon  his  complaints, 
as  the  merits  of  the  cause,  laws  of  the  realm,  and  prac- 
tice observed  in  such  cases  will  bear  out.     The  sum  of 
all  your  proceedings  at  this  time,  being,  by  that  we 
have  heard,  thus  as  it  were  pointed  out,  I  might  here 
end,  if  the  matter  we  have  in  hand  gave  me  not  occa- 
sion to  say  a  few  more  words,  not  far  difl'erent  from  the 
same  subject,   wherein  I  would    extend    the  circum- 
stances more  largely,  if  I  feared   not  to  olfend  Her 
Highness,  whose  presence  and  modest  nature  abhors 
long  speaking  and  adulation,  and  so  will  compel  me  to 
speak  such  things  as  may  seem  to  tend  to  any  good  and 
perfect  point;    and  lest  it  should  be  compted  to  me, 
as  that  1  were  oblivious,  if  I  should  omit  to  put  you  in 
remembrance,  in  what  part  we  may  accept  this,  and 
the  like  demonstrations  of  lier  gentill  nature;  whose 
gracious  behaviour  towards  all  her  subjects  in  general, 
may  serve  for  a  good  proof  of  that  felicity  we  may  look 
for  under  her  happy  government   so  long  as  it  shall 
please  God  to  grant  her  unto  us;  for  a  good  harmony 
to  be  had  in  the  common  weill,  the  offices  between  the 
J'rince  and  the  subjects  must  be  reciproque,  as  by  Her 
Majesty's  |)rudcnce  we  enjoy  this  present  peace  with 
all  foreign  nations,  and   quietness  among  yourselves, 
in  such  sort  that  I  think  justly  it  may  be  affirmed  Scot- 
land, in   no   man's    age,   that   presently    lives,  was  in 
greater  tranquillity  ;  so  is  it  the  duty  of  all  us  her  loving 
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subjects  to  acknowledge  the  same  as  a  most  !ii<i;li  benefit, 
proceeding  from  the  good  government  of  Her  Majesty, 
declaring  ourselves  thankful  for  the  same,  and  rendering 
to  Her  Majesty  such  due  obedience,  as  a  just  Prince 
may  look  for  at  the  hands  of  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
jects. I  mean  no  forced  nor  unwilling  obedience, 
which  I  know  her  nature  does  detest,  but  such  as  pro- 
ceeds from  the  contemplation  of  her  modest  kind  of 
regiment,  will  for  love  and  duty  sake  produce  the  fruits 
thereof.  A  good  proof  have  we  all  in  general  had  of 
Her  Majesty's  benignity  these  three  years,  that  she 
has  lived  in  the  government  over  you,  and  many  of  you 
have  largely  tasted  of  her  large  liberality  and  frank 
dealing:  on  the  other  part  Her  Highness  has  had  large 
a|)pearance  of  your  dutiful  obedience,  so  it  becomes 
you  to  continue,  as  we  have  begun,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  notable  examples  of  her  clemency  above 
others  her  good  qualities,  and  to  abhor  and  detest  all 
false  bruites  and  rumours,  which  are  the  most  pestilent 
evils  that  can  be,  in  any  common  weil,  and  the  sowers 
and  inventors  thereof.  Then  may  we  be  well  assured 
to  have  of  her  a  most  gracious  Princesse,  and  she  most 
faithful  and  loving  subjects ;  and  so  both  the  head  and 
the  members,  being  encouraged  to  maintain  the  har- 
mony and  accord  of  the  politic  bodies,  whereof  1  made 
mention  before,  as  the  glory  thereof  shall  partly  apper- 
tain to  Her  Majesty,  so  shall  no  small  praise  and 
unspeakable  commodity  redound  therethrough  to  you 
all  universally  her  subjects. 


No.  X.     (Vol.  I.  p.  273.) 

The  Perils  and  Troubles  that  may  presently  ensue,  and 
in  Time  to  come  follow,  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  of 
England  and  State  of  this  Realm,  upon  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Lord  Darley. 

First,  the  minds  of  such  as  be  affected  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  either  for  herself,  or  for  the  opinion  of  her  pre- 
tence to  this  crown,  or  for  the  desire  to  have  change  of 
the  forme  of  religion  in  tiiis  realm,  or  for  the  disconten- 
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lalion  tlicy  have  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  or  her  succes- 
sion, or  of  the  succession  of  any  other  beside  the  Queen 
of  Scotls,  shall  be,  by  this  niariiajije  erected,  comforted, 
and  induced  to  devise  and  labour  how  to  brinjj  their 
desires  to  pass:  and  to  make  some  estimate  what  per- 
sons those  are,  to  the  intent  the  (juantity  of  the  danj^er 
may  be  weij:;hed  :  the  same  may  be  compassed  in  those 
sorts  either  within  the  realm  or  without. 

'J'hc  tirst  arc  such  as  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
Queen  of  Scotts,  or  to  the  Lord  Darley,  by  bond  of 
blood  and  alliance  ;  as  lirst,  all  the  house  of  Lorrain  and 
Guise  for  her  part,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  wife, 
all  such  in  Scotland  as  be  of  their  blood,  and  have 
received  displeasure  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelheranit  and 
the  IJamiltons.  The  second  arc  all  manner  of  persons, 
both  in  this  realm  and  other  countries,  that  are  devoted 
to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  mislike  of  the  religion 
now  received  ;  and  in  these  two  sorts  are  the  substance 
of  them  comprehended,  that  shall  take  comfort  in  this 
marriag^e. 

Next  therefore  to  be  considered  what  perils  and  trou- 
bles these  kind  of  men  shall  intend  to  this  realm. 

First,  the  general  scope  and  mark  of  all  their  desires 
is,  and  always  shall  be,  to  bring  the  Queen  of  Scotts  to 
have  the  royal  crown  of  this  realm  ;  and  therefore, 
though  the  devisees  may  vary  among  themselves  for 
the  comj)assing  hereof,  according  to  the  accidents  of 
the  times,  and  according  to  the  impediments  which 
they  shall  find  by  means  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
actions  and  governments,  yet  all  their  pinposes,  drifts, 
devises,  and  j)ractices,  shall  wholly  and  only  tend  to 
make  the  Queen  of  Scotts  Queen  of  this  realm,  and  to 
deprive  our  sovereign  lady  thereof;  and  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, there  are  two  manners  to  be  considered, 
whereof  the  one  is  far  worse  than  the  other;  the  ojie  is 
intended  by  them,  that  either  from  malicious  blindness 
in  religion, or  for  natmal  alfection  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts, 
or  the  Lord  Darley,  do  persuade  themselves  that  the 
said  Queen  of  Scotts  hath  presently  more  right  to  the 
crown  than  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  of  which 
sort  be  all  their  kindred  on  both  sides,  and  all  such  as 
are  devoted  to  Po|)ery,  either  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  elsewhere;   the  other  is  meant  by  them, 
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Hhich,  with  less  malice,  are  persuaded  that  the  Queen 
of  Scotts  hath  only  rigiit  to  be  the  next  heir  to  succeed 
the  Queen's  Majesty  and  her  issue,  of  which  sort  few 
are  without  the  realm,  but  here  within,  and  yet  of  them, 
not  so  many  as  are  of  the  contrary,  and  from  these  two 
sorts  shall  the  peril,  devises,  and  practices  proceed. 
From  the  first,  which  imaj^ine  the  Queen  of  Scotts  to 
have  perpetually  right,  are  to  be  looked  for  these  perils. 
First,  is  it  to  be  doubted  the  devil  will  infect  some  of 
them  to  imagine  the  hurt  of  the  life  of  our  dear  sove- 
reign lady,  by  such  means  as  the  devil  shall  suggest  to 
them,  although  it  is  to  be  assuredly  hoped,  that  Almighty 
God  will,  as  he  has  hitherto,  graciously  protect  and 
preserve  her  from  such  dangers?  Secondly,  there  will 
be  attempted,  by  persuasions,  by  bruites,  by  rumours, 
and  such  like,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  good  subjects 
from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  to  counciliate  them  to 
the  Queen  of  Scotts,  and  on  this  behalf  the  frontiers 
and  the  North  will  be  much  solicited  and  laboured. 
Thirdly,  there  will  be  attem|)ted  causes  of  some  tumults 
and  rebellions,  especially  in  the  North  toward  Scotland, 
so  as  thereupon  may  follow  some  open  enterprise  set 
by  violence.  Fourthly,  there  will  be,  by  the  said  Queen's 
council  and  friends,  a  new  league  made  with  France, 
or  Spain,  that  shall  be  offensive  to  this  reabn,  and  a 
furtherance  to  their  title.  And  as  it  is  also  very  likely, 
that  they  will  set  afoot  as  mauy  practices  as  they  can, 
both  upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Ireland,  to  occasion  the 
Queen's  Majesty  to  increase  and  continue  her  charge 
thereby,  to  retain  her  from  being  mighty  or  potent,  and 
for  the  attempting  of  all  these  things,  many  devises  will 
be  imagined  from  time  to  time,  and  no  negligence  will 
therein  appear. 

From  the  second  sort,  which  mean  no  other  favour 
to  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  but  that  she  should  succeed  in 
title  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  is  not  much  to  be  feared, 
but  that  they  will  content  themselves  to  see  not  only 
the  Queen's  Majesty  not  to  marry,  and  so  to  impeach 
it,  but  to  hope,  that  tlie  Queen  of  Scotts  shall  have 
issue,  which  they  will  think  to  be  more  pleaseable  to 
all  men,  because  thereby  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  shall  be  united  in  one,  and  thereby  the  occa- 
sion of  war  shall  cease ;  with  which  persuasion  many 
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people  may  be  seduced,  ami  abused  to  incline  them- 
selves to  the  ])ait  of  the  Queen  ofScotts. 
The  remedies  a«;ainst  these  perils. 

A  DUPLICAT. 

[4th  of  June,  15G5.     Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  B.  10.  fol.  290.] 

A  Summary  of  the  Consultation  and  Advice  given  hy 
the  Lords  and  others  of  the  Privy  Council.  Col- 
lected out  of  the  sundry  and  several  Speeches  of  the 
said  Counsellors. 

Lord  Keeper,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Lord  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vice  Chamberlain, 

r  Derby,  Mr.  Secretary, 
Earls  of?  Bedford,  Cave, 

C  Leicester,  Peter, 

Lord  Admiral,  Mason. 

Lord  Chamberlain, 

Questions  propounded  were  these  two. 

1.  First,  what  j)erils  might  ensue  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  or  this  realm,  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the 
Queen  ofScotts  and  the  Lord  Darnley. 

2.  What  were  meet  to  be  done,  to  avoid  or  remedy 
the  same. 

To  the  Fii'st. 

The  perils  being  sundry,  and  very  many,  were  re- 
duced by  some  counsellors  into  only  one. 

1.  Lirst,  'J'hat  by  this  marriage,  the  Queen  of  Scotts 
(being  not  married),  a  great  number  in  this  realm  not 
of  the  worst  subjects  might  be  alienated  in  their  minds 
from  their  natural  duties  to  Her  Majesty,  to  depend 
upon  the  success  of  this  marriage  ot  Scotland,  as  a 
mean  to  establish  the  succession  of  both  the  crowns  in 
the  issue  of  the  same  marriage,  and  so  favour  all  devises 
and  practices,  that  should  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Queen  of  Scolts. 

2.  Secondly,  That  considering  the  chief  foundation 
of  them,  which  furthered  the  marriage  of  Lord  Darnley, 
was  laid  upon  the  trust  of  such  as  were  Papists,  as  the 
only  means  left  to  restore  the  religion  of  Rome,  it  was 
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plainly  to  1)0  seen,  that  both  in  this  realm  and  Scotland, 
the  Papists  would  most  favour,  maintain,  and  fortify 
this  marriage  of  the  Lord  Darnlej,  and  would,  for  fur- 
therance of  faction  in  reIij?ion,  devise  all  means  and 
practices  that  could  be  within  this  realm,  to  disturb  the 
estate  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  the  peace  of  the 
realm,  and  consequently  to  atchieve  their  purposes  by 
force  rather  than  fail.  By  some  other,  these  perils 
having  indeed  many  branches,  were  reduced,  though 
somewhat  otherwise,  into  two  sorts,  and  these  were  in 
nature  such  as  they  could  not  be  easily  severed  the  one 
from  the  other,  but  were  knit  and  lincked  together, 
naturally  for  maintaining  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
first  of  these  sort  of  perils  was,  that,  by  this  marriage 
with  the  Lord  Darnley,  there  was  a  plain  intention  to 
further  the  pretended  title  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  not 
only  to  succeed  the  Queen's  Majesty,  as  in  her  best 
amity  she  had  professed,  but  that  to  occupy  the  Queen's 
estate,  as  when  she  was  in  power,  she  did  manifestly 
declare. 

The  second  was,  that  hereby  the  Romish  religion 
should  be  erected,  and  increased  daily  in  this  realm, 
and  these  two  were  thus  knit  together,  that  the  further- 
ance and  maintenance  of  the  title  staid,  in  furthering  of 
the  religion  of  Rome  within  this  realm;  and  in  like 
manner  the  furtherance  of  the  same  religion  stood  by 
the  title,  for  otherwise  the  title  had  no  foundation. 

Proves  of  the  first.)  And  to  prove  that  the  intention 
to  advance  the  title  to  disturb  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
must  needs  ensue,  was  considered  that  always  the  in- 
tention and  will  of  any  person  is  most  manifest,  when 
their  power  is  greatest,  and  contrary  when  power  is 
small,  then  the  intention  and  will  of  every  person  is 
covered  and  less  seen.  So  as  when  the  Queen  of  Scotts 
power  was  greatest,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  being  afterwards  French  King,  it  manifestly 
appeared  of  what  mind  she  and  all  her  friends  were, 
using  then  manifestly  all  the  means  that  could  be  de- 
vised to  impeach  and  dispossess  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
first  by  writing  and  publishing  herself  in  all  countries 
Queen  of  England;  by  granting  charters,  patents,  and 
commissions,  with  that  style,  and  with  the  arms  of 
England,  both  the  French  and  Scotts,  which  charters 
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remain  still  iindetUced ;  and  to  jiroscciite  it  with  cflert, 
it  is  knuwn  what  picpnralions  of  war  were  made,  anil 
sent  into  Seothmd  ;  and  what  other  forees  were  assem- 
bled in  foreign  eonntries;  yea,  in  what  manner  a  shame- 
I'nl  peace  was  n)ade  by  the  French  with  Kinj!^  Philip  to 
employ  all  the  forces  of  France  to  pursne  all  the  matters 
by  force,  which  by  God's  providence,  and  the  Qneen's 
]\Iajesty  contrary  power,  were  repelled  ;  and  afterwards, 
by  her  husband's  death,  her  fortune  and  power  beinjc 
chang^ed,  the  intention  bej^an  to  hide  itself;  and 
although  by  the  Scottish  Queen's  commissaries  aii 
accord  was  made  at  Edinburgh,  to  reform  all  those 
titles,  and  claims,  and  pretences,  yet  to  this  day,  by 
delays  and  cavillations,  the  ratification  of  that  treaty 
has  been  deterred.  And  so  now,  as  soon  as  she  shall 
feel  her  power,  she  will  set  the  same  again  abroad,  and 
by  considering  of  such  errors  as  were  committed  in  the 
first,  her  friends  find  allies  will  amend  the  same,  and 
proceed  substantially  to  her  purpose.  By  some  it  was 
thought  plainly,  that  the  peril  was  greater  of  this  mar- 
riage with  the  Lord  Darnley,  being  a  subject  of  this 
realm,  than  with  the  mightiest  Prince  abroad,  for  by 
this,  he  being  of  this  realm,  and  having  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  other  respects,  made  a  party  here,  should 
increase  by  force  with  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
realm  ;  in  that  whatsoever  power  he  could  make  by  the 
faction  of  the  Papist,  and  other  discontented  persons 
here,  should  be  as  it  were  deducted  out  of  the  jjower  of 
this  realm ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  a  stranger,  she 
could  not  be  assured  of  any  part  here;  so  as  by  this 
marriage  she  should  have  a  portion  of  her  own  power  to 
serve  her  turn,  and  a  sujall  portion  of  adversaries  at 
home  in  our  own  bowels,  always  seem  more  dangerous 
than  treble  the  like  abroad,  whereof  the  examples  are 
in  our  own  stories  many,  that  foreign  powers  never  pre- 
vailed in  this  realm,  but  with  the  help  of  some  at  home. 
It  was  also  remembered,  that  seeing  how  before  this 
attempt  of  marriage,  it  is  found,  and  manil'estly  seen, 
that  in  every  corner  of  the  realm,  the  faction  that  most 
favoureth  the  Scottish  title,  is  grown  stout  and  bold, 
yea  seen  manifestly  in  this  court,  both  in  hall  and 
chamber,  it  could  not  be  but  (except  good  heed  were 
speedily  given  to  it)  by  this  marriage,  and  by  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  fautors  thereof,  llic  same  faction  would 
shortly  increase,  and  grow  so  great  and  dangerous,  as 
the  redress  thereof  would  be  almost  desperate.  And 
to  this  purpose  it  was  remembered,  how  of  late  in  peru- 
sing of  the  substance  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  realm,  scantily  a  third  was  found 
fully  assured  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
upon  which  only  string  the  Queen  of  Scots  title  doth 
hang,  and  some  doubt  might  be,  that  the  friends  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  had  more  knowledge  hereof 
than  was  thought,  and  thereby  made  avant  now  in 
Scotland,  and  their  party  was  so  great  in  England  as 
the  Queen's  Majesty  durst  not  attempt  to  contrary  his 
marriage.  And  in  this  sort,  was  the  sum  of  the  perils 
declared,  being  notwithstanding  more  largely  and 
])lainly  set  out,  and  made  so  apparent  by  many  sure 
arguments,  as  no  one  of  the  council  could  deny  them 
to  be  but  njany  and  very  dangerous. 

Second  Question. 

The  question  of  this  consultation  was  what  were 
meet  to  be  done  to  avoid  these  perils,  or  else  to  diveit 
the  force  thereof  from  hurting  the  realm  ;  wherein  there 
were  a  great  number  of  particular  devises  propounded, 
and  yet  the  more  part  of  them  was  reduced  by  some 
into  three  heads. 

1.  The  first  thought  necessary  by  all  persons,  as  the 
only  thing  of  the  most  moment  and  eflicacy,  to  remedy 
all  these  perils,  and  many  others,  and  such  as  without 
it  no  other  remedy  could  be  found  sufficient,  and  that 
was  to  obtain  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  would  marry, 
and  make  therein  no  long  delay. 

2.  The  second  was,  to  advance,  establish,  and  fortify 
indeed  the  profession  of  religion,  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  England,  and  to  diminish,  weaken,  and  feeble  the 
contrary. 

3.  The  third  was,  to  proceed  in  sundry  things,  either 
to  disappoint  and  break  this  intended  marriage,  or,  at 
the  least,  thereby  to  procure  the  same  not  to  be  so 
hurtful  to  this  realm  as  otherwise  it  will  be. 

The  first  of  these  three  hath  no  particular  rights  in  it, 
but  an  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  and  suite,  with  all 

VOL.  III.  o 
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humbleness,  by  prayer  to  Almiji;hly  (joil,  and  advice 
and  council  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  that  she  wouUl 
defer  no  more  time  from  marriaii^e,  whereby  the  *i^ood 
subjects  of  the  realm  mifjjht  slay  their  liearts,  to  depend 
uj)on  Ilcr  Majesty,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  without 
w  hich  no  surety  can  be  devised  to  ascertain  any  person 
of  continuance  of  their  families  or  posterities,  to  enjoy 
that  which  otherwise  should  come  to  them. 

Seeontl,  concerning  the  matters  of  religion,  wherein 
both  truth  and  jjolicy  were  joined  together,  had  these 
particulars. 

rirst,  whereas  of  late  the  adversaries  of  religion,  in 
the  realm,  have  taken  occasion  to  comfort  and  increase 
their  faction,  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  abroad, 
with  a  rumour  and  expectation  that  the  religion  shall 
be  shortly  changed  in  this  realm,  by  means  that  the 
bisho|)s,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  commandment,  have 
of  late  dealt  streightly  with  some  persons  of  good  reli- 
gion, because  they  had  forborn  to  w  ear  certain  apparel, 
and  such  like  things;  being  more  of  form  and  accidents 
than  of  any  substance,  for  that  it  is  well  known  that 
Her  Majesty  had  no  meaning  to  comfort  the  adversaries, 
but  only  to  maintain  an  uniformity  as  well  in  things 
external  as  in  the  substance,  nor  yet  hath  any  intention 
to  make  any  change  of  the  religion,  as  it  is  established 
by  laws.  It  was  thought  by  all  nien  very  necessary 
for  the  suppressing  of  the  pride  and  arrogancy  of  the 
adversaries,  indirectly  hereby  to  notify,  by  her  special 
letters  to  the  two  archbishops,  that  her  former  command- 
ment was  only  to  retain  an  uniformity,  and  not  to  give 
any  occasion  to  any  person  to  misjudge  of  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  change  of  any  part  of  religion,  but  that  she  did 
determine  firmly  to  maintain  the  form  of  her  relifjion,  as 
it  was  established,  and  to  ])unish  such  as  did  therein 
violate  her  laws.  And  in  these  points,  some  also  wished 
that  it  might  please  her  archbishops,  that  if  they  should 
see  that  the  adversaries  continued  in  taking  occasion  to 
fortify  their  faction,  that  in  that  case  they  should  use  a 
moderation  therein,  until  the  next  parliament,  at  which 
time,  some  good,  uniform,  and  decent  order  might  be 
devised,  and  established,  for  such  ceremonies,  so  as 
both  uniformity  and  gravity  might  be  retained  amongst 
the  clergy. 
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The  second  means  was,  that  the  quondam  bishops, 
and  others,  wliich  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  power  over  them,  according  to  the 
law,  and  were  of  late  dispersed  in  the  plague  time  to 
sundry  places  abroad,  where  it  is  known  they  cease 
not  to  advance  their  taction,  might  be  returned  to  the 
Tower,  or  some  other  prison,  where  they  might  not 
have  such  liberty  to  seduce  and  inveigle  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  subjects,  as  they  daily  do. 

The  third  means  was,  that  where  the  bishops  do  com- 
plain that  they  dare  not  execute  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
to  the  furtherance  of  religion,  for  fear  of  the  premunire 
wherewith  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  realm,  being 
not  best  affected  in  religion,  do  threaten  them,  and  in 
many  cases  lett  not  to  pinch  and  deface  them,  that  upon 
such  cases  opened,  some  convenient  authority  might 
be  given  them,  from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  to  continue 
during  her  pleasure. 

The  fourth  was,  that  there  were  daily  lewd,  inju- 
dicious, and  unlawful  books  in  English  brought  from 
beyond  seas,  and  are  boldly  received,  read,  and  kept, 
and  especially  in  the  North,  seducing  of  great  numbers 
of  good  subjects,  the  like  boldness  whereof  was  never 
suffered  in  any  other  Princess's  time,  that  some  streight 
order  might  be  given  to  avoid  the  same,  and  that  it 
might  be  considered  by  the  judges  what  manner  of 
crime  the  same  is,  to  maintain  such  books,  made  directly 
against  Her  Majesty's  authority,  and  maintaining  a 
foreign  power,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  fifth  was,  that  where  a  great  number  of  monks, 
fryars,  and  such  lewd  persons  are  fled  out  of  Scotland, 
and  do  serve  in  England,  especially  in  the  North,  as 
curates  of  churches,  and  all  such  of  them  as  are  not 
found  honest  and  conformable,  may  be  banished  out  of 
the  realm,  for  that  it  appeareth  they  do  sow  sedition  in 
the  realm,  in  many  places,  and  now  will  increase  their 
doings. 

The  sixth,  where  sundry  having  ecclesiastical  livings, 
are  on  the  other  side  the  sea,  and  from  thence  maintain 
sedition  in  the  realm  ;  that  livings  may  be  better 
betowed  to  the  commodity  of  the  realm,  upon  good 
subjects. 

The  seventh  is,  that  the  judges  of  the  realm,  having 
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no  small  antlioiity  iu  this  realm,  in  fi^ovcrnanir  of  all 
j)i()|)rrt}  of  the  realm,  mig^ht  be  sworn  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  so 
thereby  they  should  for  conscience  sake  maintain  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  authority. 

The  |)articulars  of  the  third  intention  to  break  and 
avoid  this  marria<;e,  or,  to  divert  the  perils. 

First,  to  break  this  marriage,  eonsiderinj;  nothinj^ 
ran  likely  do  it  but  force,  or  fear  of  force,  it  is  thouj^ht 
by  some  that  these  means  following  might  occasion  the 
breach  of  the  marriage. 

1.  That  the  Earl  of  Bedford  repair  to  his  charge. 

2.  'I'hat  the  works  at  Berwick  be  more  advanced. 

3.  'I'hat  the  garrison  be  there  increased. 

4.  'i'hat  all  the  wardens  put  their  frontiers  in  order 
with  speed,  to  be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning. 

5.  Tliat  some  noble  person,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
or  the  Earl  of  Salop,  or  such  other,  be  sent  into  York- 
shire, to  be  Lieutenant-general  in  the  North. 

6  That  preparations  be  made  of  a  power  to  be  in 
readiness  to  serve,  either  at  Berwick,  or  to  invade 
Scotland. 

7.  'J'hat  presently  Lady  Lennox  be  committed  to 
some  place  where  she  may  be  kept  from  giving  or 
receiving  of  intelligence. 

8.  'J'hat  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son  may  be  sent 
for,  and  required  to  be  sent  home  by  the  Queen  of 
Scotts,  according  to  the  treaty;  and  if  they  shall  not 
come,  then  to  denounce  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts  the 
breach  of  the  treaty,  and  thereupon  to  ejiter  with  hosti- 
lity ;  by  w  hich  proceeding,  hope  is  conceived  (so  the 
same  be  done  in  deeds  and  not  in  shews)  that  the 
marriage  will  be  avoided,  or  at  the  least  that  it  may  bo 
qualified  from  many  perils:  and  whatsoever  is  to  be 
<lone  herein  is  to  be  executed  with  speed,  whilst  she 
has  a  party  in  Scotland  that  favonreth  not  the  marriage, 
and  before  any  league  made  by  the  Queen  of  Scotts  with 
France  or  Spain. 

9.  Some  other  allows  well  of  all  these  proceedings, 
saving  of  |)roceeding  to  hostility,  but  all  do  agree  in  the 
rest,  and  also  to  these  particularilies  following. 

10.  'J'hat  the  Earl's  lands  upon  his  refusal,  or  his  son'.-* 
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refusing,  should  be  seized,  and  bestowed  in  gift  or 
custody,  as  shall  please  Her  Majesty,  upon  good  sub- 
jects. 

11.  That  all  manifest  favourers  of  the  Earl,  in  the 
North,  or  elsewhere,  be  inquired  for,  and  that  they  be, 
by  sundry  means,  well  looked  to. 

12.  That  inquiry  be  made  in  the  North,  who  have  the 
stewardship  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  lands  there,  and 
that  no  person,  deserving  mistrust,  be  suffered  to  have 
governance  or  rule  of  any  of  her  subjects  or  lands  in 
the  North,  but  only  to  retain  their  fees,  and  more  trusty 
persons  have  rule  of  the  same  people's  lands. 

13.  That  all  frequent  passages  into  this  realm,  to  and 
from  Scotland,  be  restrained  to  all  Scottish  men,  saving 
such  as  have  safe  conduct,  or  be  especially  recommended 
from  Mr.  Randolph,  as  favourers  of  the  realm. 

14.  That  some  intelligence  be  used  with  such  in 
Scotland  as  favour  not  the  marriage,  and  they  comlorted 
from  time  to  time. 

16.  That  the  Queen's  Majesty's  household,  chamber, 
and  pensioners,  be  better  seen  unto,  to  avoid  broad  and 
uncomely  speech  used  by  sundry  against  the  state  of 
the  realm. 

16.  That  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
Mr.  Charles,  be  removed  to  some  place  where  he  may 
be  forthcoming. 

17.  That  considering  the  faction  and  title  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotts  hath  now  of  long  time  received  great 
favour,  and  continued,  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  favour 
herein  to  the  Queen  of  Scotts  and  her  ministers,  and 
the  Lady  Catharine,  whom  the  said  Queen  of  Scolts 
accompted  as  a  competitor  unto  her  in  pretence  of  title, 
it  may  please  the  Queen's  Majesty,  by  some  exterior 
act,  to  show  some  remission  of  her  displeasure  to  the 
Lady,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Hartford,  that  the  Queen  of 
Scotts  thereby  may  find  some  change,  and  her  friends 
put  in  doubt  of  further  proceeding  therein. 

18.  That  whosoever  shall  be  Lieutenant  in  the  North, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  may  accompany  him. 

19.  That  with  speed  the  realm  of  Ireland  may  be 
committed  to  a  new  governor. 

20.  Finally,  that  these  advices  being  considered  by 
Her  Majesty,  it   may  please  her  to  choose  which  of 

o  2 
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Ilicin  slic  likrlli,  and  lo  put  lliem  in  ixeciilion  in  (lords, 
and  not  to  jiass  tijcin  over  in  cunsnltations  and  sjieeclx's. 
I'or  it  is  to  be  assured  that  her  adversaries  will  use 
all  means  to  put  their  intention  in  execution.  Some 
by  practice,  some  hy  force,  when  tin)e  shall  serve,  and 
no  time  can  serve  so  well  the  (^)uecn's  Majesty  to  inter- 
rupt the  perils  as  now  at  the  lirst,  before  the  (^ueen  of 
Scotts  purposes  be  fully  settled. 

No.  XL     (Vol.  I.  p.  282.) 

Randolph  lo  the.  Karl  of  Leicester,  from  Edinburgh, 
the  31s<  of  July,  1565, 

[Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  B.  ix.  fol.  216.  An  original,] 
May  it  please  Your  Lordship,  1  have  received  ^  our 
Lordship's  letter  by  my  servant,  suflicient  testimony 
of  your  Lordship's  favour  towards  me,  whereof  1  think, 
myself  always  so  assured,  that,  what  other  mishap 
soever  befall  nie,  1  have  enough  to  comfort  myself  with  ; 
though  I  have  not  at  this  time  received  neither  accord- 
ing to  the  need  I  stand,  nor  the  necessity  of  the  service 
that  I  am  employed  in,  1  will  rather  pass  it,  as  I  may 
with  patience,  than  trouble  Your  Lordship  to  be  further 
suiter  for  me,  w  hen  there  is  so  little  hope  that  any  good 
will  be  done  for  me,  I  doubt  not  but  Your  Lordship 
hath  lieard  by  such  information  as  I  have  given  from 
hence,  what  the  present  state  of  this  country  is,  how 
this  Queen  is  now  become  a  married  wife,  and  her  hus- 
band, the  self-same  day  of  his  marriage,  made  a  King. 
Jn  their  desires,  hitherto,  they  have  found  so  much  to 
their  contentment  that  if  the  rest  succeed  and  prosper 
accordingly,  they  may  think  themselves  much  happier 
than  there  is  appearance  that  they  shall  be;  so  many 
discontented  minds,  so  much  misliking  of  the  subjects 
to  have  these  matters  thus  ordered,  and  in  this  sort  to 
be  brought  to  pass,  1  never  heard  of  any  marriage;  so 
little  hojjc,  so  little  comfort  as  men  do  talk  was  never 
seen,  at  any  time,  when  men  should  most  have  showed 
themselves  to  rejoice,  if  that  consideration  of  her  own 
lionour  and  well  of  her  country  had  been  had  as  apper- 
tained in  so  weighty  a  ease.  'J'his  is  now  their  fear,  the 
overthrow  of  religion,  the  breach  of  amilic  with   the 
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Queen's  Majesty,  and  the  destruction  of  as  many  of  the 
nobility  hs  she  liath  misiikiii*^  of,  or  that  he  likelh  to 
pitch  a  quarrel  unto.  'J'o  see  all  these  inconvenieneys 
approaching!^,  tlicre  are  a  good  number  that  niay  sooner 
lament  with  themselves  and  complain  to  then'  neigh- 
bours than  be  able  to  find  remedie  to  help  them;  some 
attempt  with  all  the  force  they  have,  but  are  too  weak 
to  do  any  good  ;  what  is  required  otherways,  or  w  hat 
means  there  is  made.  Your  Lordship  knovveth;  what 
will  be  answered,  or  what  will  be  done  therein,  we  are 
in  great  doubt;  and  though  your  intent  be  never  so 
good  unto  us,  yet  do  we  so  much  tear  your  delay  that 
our  ruin  shall  prevent  your  support.  VVhen  council  is 
once  taken,  nothing  so  needful  as  speedy  execution 
Upon  the  Queen's  Majesty  we  wholly  depend  ;  in  Her 
JVIajesty's  hands  it  standeth  to  save  our  lives,  or  to 
suffer  us  to  perish;  greater  honour  Her  Majesty  cannot 
have,  than  in  that  which  lieth  in  her  Majesty's  power 
to  do  for  us,  the  sums  are  not  great,  the  numbers  of 
men  are  not  many  that  we  desire;  many  will  dayly 
be  found,  tho'  this  will  be  some  charge;  men  grow 
dayly,  though,  at  this  time,  J  think  Her  Majesty  shall 
lose  but  few;  her  friends  here  being  once  taken  away, 
where  will  Her  Majesty  find  the  like?  I  speak  least  of 
that  which  1  think  is  most  earnestly  intended  by  this 
Queen  and  her  husband,  when  by  him  it  was  lately 
said  that  he  cared  more  for  the  Papists  in  England  than 
he  did  tor  the  Protestants  in  Seotlan<l :  it"  therefore  his 
hopes  be  so  great  in  the  Papists  of  Juigland,  what  ma}^ 
Your  Lordship  believe  that  he  thinketh  of  the  Pio- 
testants  there.'  for  his  birth,  for  his  nurritour,  lor  the 
honour  he  hath  to  be  of  kine  to  the  Queen  m}  mistress, 
if  in  preferring  those  that  are  the  Queen's  Majesties 
worst  subjects  to  those  that  are  her  best,  he  deelareth 
what  mind  he  beareth  to  the  Queen's  Majesty's  self, 
any  man  may  say  it  is  slenderly  rewarded,  and  his 
duty  evil  forgotten ;  he  would  now  seem  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  both  the  religions,  she  to  use  her  mass,  ami 
he  to  come  sometimes  to  the  preaching:  they  wer(; 
married  with  all  the  solemnities  oi'  the  Popish  time, 
saving  that  he  heard  not  the  mass:  his  speecli  and  talk 
argueth  his  mind,  and  yet  would  he  fain  seem  to  the 
world  that  he  were  of  sou»e  reliiri(jii:  his  words  to  all 
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men,  against  wlioin  he  eonceivetli  any  displeasure  how 
unjust  soever  it  h(.>,  so  proud  and   spitetui  that  rather 
he  seenu'th  a  monarch  of  the  worM   than  he  that,  not 
Ions:  since,  we  have  seen  and  known  the  Lord  Darnley: 
he  looketh  now  lor  reverence  of  many  that  have  little 
will  to  jicive  it  him  ;  and  some  there  are  that  do  e:ivc  it 
that  think  him  liitle  worth  of  it.     All  honour  that  may 
be  attributed  unto  any  man  by  a  wife,  he  hath  it  wholly 
and  fully;  all  praises  that  may  be  spoken  of  him  he 
lacketh   not   from  herself:   all    dignities  that   she  can 
endue  him  with,  which  are  already  given  and  granted; 
no  man   pleaseth   her   that  contenteth  not  him;    and 
what  may  1  say  more,  she  hath  given  over  to  him  her 
whole  will,  to  be   ruled  and    guided  as    himself  best 
liketh  ;  she  can  as  much  prevail  with  him  in  any  thing 
that  is  against  his  will  as  Your  Lordship  may  with  me 
to  persuade  that  I  should  hang  myself;  this  last  dignity 
out  of  hand  to  have  been  proclaimed  King,  she  would 
have  it  deferred  untill  it  were  agreed  by  parliament,  or 
he  had  been  himself  21  years  of  age,  that  things  done 
in  his  name   might   have  the  better  authority.      He 
would,   in   no   case,   have  it  deferred   one   day,   and 
either  then  or  never;  whereupon  this  doubt  has  risen 
amongst  our  men  of  law,  whether  she  being  clad  with 
a  husband,  and  her  husband  not  twenty-one  years,  any 
thing  without  Parliament  can  be  of  strength  that  is 
done  between  them;  upon  Saturday  at  afternoon  these 
matters  were  long  debating.      And  before  they  were 
well  resolved  upon,  at  nine  hours  at  night,  by  three 
heralds,  at  sound  of  the  trum|)et  he  was  proclaime*! 
King.     This  was  the  night  before  the  marriage;  this 
day,  Monday  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  the  lords,  all  that 
were  in  the  toun,  were  present  at  the  proclaiming  of 
him  again,  where  no  man  said  so  much  as  Amen,  saving 
his  father,  that  cried  out  aloud  God  save  his  Queen ! 
The  manner  of  the  marriage  was  in  this  sort:    upon 
Sunday  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six,  she  was 
conveyed  by  divers  of  her  nobles  fo  the  chapell;  she 
had  upon  her  back  the  great  mourning  gown  of  black, 
with  the  great  white  mourning  hood,  not  unlike  unto 
that  which  she  wore  the  doulfnll  day  of  the  burial  of 
her  husband;  she  was  le<l  into  the  <liapell  by  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  and  Athol,  and  there  was  she  left  untill  her 
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iiijsband  came,  who  was  also  conveyed  by  the  same 
lords;  the  minister  priests,  two,  do  there  receive  them, 
the  bands  are  asked  the  third  time,  and  an  instrnment 
taken  by  a  notonr  that  no  man  said  against  them,  or 
alledged  any  canse  why  the  marriage  might  not  pro- 
ceed. The  words  were  spoken,  the  rings  which  were 
tliree,  the  middle  a  rich  diamond,  were  put  upon  her 
fing^er;  they  kneel  together,  and  many  prayers  said 
over  them,  she  tarrieth  out  the  mass,  and  he  taketh  a 
kiss,  and  leaveth  her  there,  and  went  lo  her  chamber, 
whither  within  a  space  she  followeth;  and  being  re- 
quired, according  to  the  solemnity,  to  cast  off  her  cares 
and  leave  aside  those  sorrowful  garments,  and  give  her- 
self to  a  more  pleasant  life,  after  some  pretty  refusall, 
more  I  believe  tor  manner  sake  than  grief  of  heart,  she 
suffered  them  that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  ap- 
proach, to  take  out  a  pin,  and  so  being  committed  to 
her  ladies,  changed  her  garments  but  went  not  to  bed, 
to  signify  to  the  world  that  it  was  not  lust  that  moved 
them  to  marry,  but  only  the  necessity  of  her  country, 
not,  if  God  will,  long  to  leave  it  destitute  of  an  heir. 
Suspicious  men,  of  such  as  are  j^iven  of  all  things  to 
make  the  worst,  would  that  it  should  be  believed  that 
they  knew  each  other  before  that  they  came  there ;  I 
would  not  Your  Lordship  should  so  believe  it,  the 
likelihoods  are  so  great  to  the  contrary  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  see  such  an  act  done  1  would  not  believe  it. 
After  the  marriage  followeth  commonly  g;reat cheer  and 
dancing:  to  their  dinner  they  were  conveyed  by  the 
whole  nobility;  the  trumpets  sound;  a  largess  cried; 
money  thrown  about  the  house  in  great  abundance,  tto 
such  as  were  happy  to  get  any  part;  they  dine  both  at 
one  table,  she  upon  the  upper  hand;  there  serve  her 
these  Earls,  Athole  sewer,  iSIorton  carver,  Craufoord 
cup-bearer;  these  serve  him  in  like  offices.  Earls  Eg- 
iington,  Cassels,  and  Glencairn;  after  dinner  they 
danced  awhile,  and  then  retired  themselves  till  the 
hour  of  supper;  and  as  they  dined  so  do  they  suj),  some 
dancing  there  was,  and  so  they  go  to  bed;  of  all  this  I 
have  written  to  Your  Lordship  I  am  not  oculatus  testis, 
to  this,  but  of  the  verity  Your  Lordship  shall  not  need 
to  doubt,  howsoever  1  came  by  it ;  I  was  sent  for  to 
have  been  at  the  supj)er,  but  like  a  currish  or  uncourlly 
<;arlc  1  refused  to  be  there  i  and  yet  that  which  Your 
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Tjordsljip  may  lliink  rnip;lit  rnovc  mc  much,  to  have 
had  the  sii;ht  of  my  mistress,  of  wliom  these  eij;hteeii 
days  hy  just  acconut  I  g;ot  not  a  sight.  I  am.  My  Lord, 
taken  hy  all  that  sort  as  a  very  evil  person,  which  in  my 
heart  L  do  well  allow,  and  like  of  myseH  the  hetter,  for 
yet  can  I  not  fnid  either  honest  or  f^ood  that  likelh  their 
doini^s.  1  leave  at  this  time  fnrther  to  tronhle  Yonr 
Lordship,  cravin<?  pardon  for  my  loiijr  silence.  I  have 
more  ado  than  I  am  able  to  dischargee,  I  walk  now  more 
abroad  by  nif2;ht  than  by  day,  and  the  day  too  little  to 
discharg;e  myself  of  that  which  I  conceive  or  receive  in 
the  night.  As  Yonr  Lordship,  I  am  snre,  is  partaker  of 
snch  letters  as  I  write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  1  trnst 
that  he  shall  be  to  this,  to  save  me  of  a  little  labour  to 
write  the  same  again,  most  humbly  I  take  my  leave  at 
Edinburgh,  this  last  day  of  July,  1565. 

No.  XII.     (Vol.  I.  p.  285.) 

Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  the  Honourable  Sir 
JVilliam  Cecil,  Knt.  Her  Majesfifs  Principal  Secre- 
tary, and  one  of  Her  Highness' a  Privy  Council. 

[2d  of  Sept.  1565.     Paper  Oflice,  from  the  original.] 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  this  day  at  noon 
Captain  Brickwell  came  hither,  who  brought  with  him 
the  Queen's  Majesty's  letters,  containing  her  full  reso- 
lution and  pleasure  for  all  things  he  had  in  charge  to 
give  information  of,  saving  that  for  the  aid  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  there  is  nothing  defermincd,  or  at 
the  least  expressed  in  the  same  letters,  and  for  that 
purpose  received  I  this  morning  a  letter,  subscribed  by 
the  Duke,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  Glencarne,  aiid  others, 
craving  to  be  holpen  with  300  haripiebusyers  out  of  this 
garrison  for  their  better  defence.  And  albeit,  I  know 
right  well  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the  Queen's 
^Iajesty  our  sovereign's  good  will,  and  care  towards 
them;  and  do  also  understand  that  it  were  very  requi- 
site to  have  them  holpen,  for  that  now  their  cause  is  to 
be  in  this  manner  decided,  and  that  it  now  standeth 
upon  their  utter  overthrow  and  undoing,  since  the 
Queen's  party  is  at  the  least  5000,  and  ihey  not  mjieh 
above  1000;  besides  that  the  Queen  hath  harcjuebu- 
syers,  and  they  have  none,  and  do  yet  want  the  power 
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that  the  Earl  of  Argiiyle  should  brinj;^  to  them,  who  is 
not  yet  joined  with  theirs;   I  have  thereupon  thought 
good  to  pray  you  to  be  a  means  to  learu  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  in  this  behalf,  what  and  how  I  shall  answer 
them,  or  otherwise  deal  in  this  matter,  now  at  Ihis  their 
extreme  necessity.     For,  on  the  one  side,  lyeth  there- 
upon their  utter  ruin  and  overthrow,  and  the  miserable 
subversion  of  religion  there;  and,  ou  the  other  side,  to 
adventure  so  great  and  weighty  a  matter  as  this  is  (al- 
beit it  be  but  of  a  few  soldiers  for  a  small  time),  without 
good  warraunte,  and   thereby  to  bring,  peradventure, 
upon  our  heads  some  wilful  warrs,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  leave  the  place  unfurnished  (having  in  the  w^hole 
but  800),  without  any  grant  of  new  supply  for  the  same; 
and  by  that  means  also,  to  leave  ihe  marches  here  the 
more  subject  to  invasion,  while  in  the  mean  season  new 
helps  are  preparing;  to  this  know  not  I  what  to  say  or 
how  to  do.     And  so  much  more  I  marvel  thereof,  as 
that  having  so  many  times  written  touching  this  matter, 
no  resolute  determination   cometh.     And  so  between 
the  writing  and  looking  for  answer,  the  occasion  cannot 
pass  but  must  needs  proceed  and  have  success.     God 
turn  it  to  his  glory;  but  surely  all  men's  reason  halli 
great  cause  to  fear  it.    Such  a  push  it  is  now  come  unto, 
as  this  little  supply  would  do  much  good  to  advance 
God's   honour,  to  continue  Her   Majesty's  great  and 
careful  memory  of  them,  and  to  preserve  a  great  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.    If  it  be  not  now  helpen  it  is 
gone  for  ever.     Your  good  will  and  aflection  that  way 
I  do  nothing  mistrust,  and  herein  shall  take  such  good 
advice  as  by  any  means  I  can.     1  received  from  these 
lords  two  papers  inclosed,  the  effect  whereof  shall  appear 
unto  you.    For  those  matters  that  Captain  Brickwell 
brought,  I  shall  answer  you  by  my  next,  and  herewith 
send  you  two  letters  from  Mr.  Randolph,  both  received 
this  day.     By  him  you  shall  hear  that  the  Protestants 
are  retired  from  Edenborough,  further  off.     So  I  hope 
your  resolution  for  their  aid  shall  come  in  time,  if  it 
come  with  speed,  for  that  they  will  not  now  so  presently 
need  them;  and  so  with  my  hearty  thanks  commit  you 
to  God.     From  Berwick,  this  2d  of  Sept.  1565. 
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No.  XIIT.     (Vol.  I.  p.  285.) 

The  Queen  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford. 

[12tb  Sept.  loGG.     Paper  Ofiice.] 

Upon  Uie  advcrtizenicnts  lately  rereivcd  Iron)  yon,  with 
.sijcli  other  thinij;s  as  came  also  from  the  Lord  Scrope 
and  Thomas  Randolph,  and  upon  the  whole  matter 
well  considered,  we  have  thus  determined.  We  will, 
w  ith  all  the  speed  that  we  can,  send  to  you  3000/.  to  be 
thus  used.  If  you  shall  certainly  understand  that  the 
Earl  of  Murray  hath  such  want  of  money,  as  the 
iujprestins;  to  him  of  1000/.  mij^ht  stand  him  in  stead 
for  the  help  to  defend  himself,  you  shall  presently  let 
him  secretly  to  understand  that  you  will,  as  of  yourself, 
let  him  have  so  much,  and  so  we  will  that  you  let  him 
have,  in  the  most  secret  sort  that  you  can,  when  the 
said  sum  shall  come  to  }0u,  or  if  you  can,  by  any  good 
means,  advance  him  some  part  thereof  beforehand. 

'I'he  other  2000/.  you  shall  cause  to  be  kept  whole, 
unspent,  if  it  be  not  that  you  shall  see  necessary  cause 
to  imprest  some  part  thereof  to  the  now  members  of  the 
600  footmen  and  100  horsemen;  or  to  the  casting  out 
of  wages  of  such  workmen  as  by  sickness  or  otherwise 
ought  to  be  discharged.  And  where  we  perceive,  by 
your  sundry  letters,  the  earnest  request  of  the  said  Earl 
of  Murray  and  his  associates,  that  they  might  have,  at 
the  least,  300  of  our  soldiers  to  aid  them.  And  that 
you  also  write,  that  though  we  would  not  command 
you  to  give  them  aid,  yet  if  we  would  but  wink  at  your 
doing  herein,  and  seem  to  blame  you  for  attempting 
such  things,  as  you  with  the  help  of  others  should  bring 
about,  you  doubt  not  but  things  would  do  well;  you 
shall  understand  for  a  truth  that  we  have  no  intention, 
for  many  respects,  to  maintain  any  other  Prince's  sub- 
jects to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign  ;  neither 
would  we  willingly  do  any  thing  to  give  occasion  to 
make  wars  betwixt  us  and  that  Prince,  which  has  caused 
us  to  forbear  hitherto  to  give  you  any  power  to  let  them 
be  aided  with  any  men.    But  now,  considering  we  take 
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it,  that  llicy  arc  pmsiieil,  iiotwitlistaiKling  tholr  humble 
subnjission  and  offer  to  be  ordered  and  tried  by  law  and 
justice,  which  beiiij^  refused  to  them,  they  are  retired 
to  Dumfrese,  a  phice  near  our  west  marches,  as  it 
seemeth  there  to  defend  themselves,  and  adding  there- 
unto the  good  intention,  that  presently  the  French  King 
pretendeth,  l)y  sending  one  ot  his  to  join  with  some  one 
of  ours,  and  jointly  to  treat  with  that  Queen,  and  to 
induce  her  to  forbear  this  manner  of  violent  and  rigorous 
proceeding  against  her  subjects,  for  which  purpose  the 
French  atnbassador  here  with  us  has  lately  written  to 
that  Queen,  whereof  answer  is  daily  looked  for;  to  the 
intent,  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  lords  should  not  be 
oppressetl  and  ruitied  for  lack  of  some  help  to  defend 
them,  we  are  content  and  do  authorize,  if  you  shall  see 
it  necessary  for  their  defence,  to  let  them  (as  of  your 
own  adventure,  and  without  notifying  that  you  have 
any  direction  therein  from  us)  to  have  the  number  of 
300  soldiers,  to  be  taken,  either  in  whole  bands  or  to  be 
drawn  out  of  all  your  bands,  as  you  shall  see  cause. 
And  to  cover  the  matter  the  better,  you  shall  send  these 
numbers  to  Carlisle,  as  to  be  laid  there  in  garrison,  to 
defend  that  march,  now  in  this  time  that  such  powers 
are  on  the  other  part  drawing  to  those  frontiers,  and  so 
from  thence  as  you  shall  see  cause  to  direct  of,  the  same 
numbers,  or  any  of  them,  may  most  covertly  repair  to 
the  said  lords,  when  you  shall  expressly  advertize,  that 
you  send  them  that  aid  only  for  their  defence,  and  not 
therewith  to  make  war  against  the  Queen,  or  to  do  any 
thing  that  may  offend  her  person;  wherein  you  shall 
so  precisely  deal  with  them,  that  they  may  perceive 
your  care  to  be  such  as  if  it  should  otherwise  appear, 
your  danger  should  be  so  great  as  all  the  friends  you 
have  could  not  be  able  to  save  you,  towards  us.  And 
so  we  assure  you  our  conscience  moveth  us  to  charge 
you  so  to  proceed  with  them;  for  otherwise  than  to  pre- 
serve tl'.em  from  ruin,  we  do  not  yield  to  give  them  aid 
of  money  or  men:  And  yet  we  would  not  that  either  of 
these  were  known  to  be  our  act,  but  rather  to  be  covered 
with  your  own  desire  and  attempt. 
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No.  XIV.     (Vol.  II.  p.  5.) 

Randolph  to  Cecil,  from  Edinhur(jh,  7th  Feb.  1665-6. 

[An  original.] 

My  humble  duty  considered;  what  to  write  of  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  tlie  country  I  am  so  uncertain,  by  reason 
of  the  daily  alterations  of  men's  minds,  that  it  maketh 
me  mnch  slower  than  otherwise  I  would.  Within  these 
few  days  there  was  some  ti^ood  hope  tJKit  this  Queen 
would  have  shewed  some  favour  towards  the  buds,  and 
that  Robert  Melvin  should  have  returned  unto  them 
with  comfort  npon  some  conditions.  Since  that  time 
there  are  come  out  of  France,  Clernau  by  land,  and 
Thorneton  by  sea;  the  one  from  the  Cardinal,  the  other 
from  the  Bishop  of  Glas;;?ow.  Since  whose  arrival  nei- 
ther can  there  be  p;ood  word  gotten,  nor  appearance  of 
any  o^ood  intended  them,  except  that  they  be  able  to 
perswade  the  Queen's  IMajesty,  our  sovereign,  to  make 
her  heir  apparent  to  the  croun  of  England.  I  write  of 
this  nothing  less  than  I  know  that  she  hath  spoken. 
And  by  all  means  that  she  thinketh  the  best  doth  tra- 
vaile  to  bring  it  to  pass.  There  is  a  hand  lately  devised, 
in  which  the  late  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  divers  Princes  of  Italy,  and 
the  Queen-mother  suspected  to  be  of  the  same  confe- 
deracy to  maintain  Papistry  throughout  Christiandom ; 
this  band  was  sent  out  of  France  by  Thorneton,  and  is 
subscrihed  by  this  Queen,  the  copy  thereof  ren^aining 
with  her,  and  the  principal  to  be  returned  very  shortlie, 
as  I  hear,  by  Mr.  Stephen  \^'iIlson,  a  fit  i7iinister  for 
such  a  devilish  devise;  if  the  coppie  hereof  may  be 
gotten,  that  shall  he  sent  as  I  conveniently  may.  Mon- 
sieur Rambollet  came  to  this  toun  upon  iNlonday,  he 
Sj)oke  that  night  to  the  Queen  and  her  hushand,  but 
not  long;  the  next  day  he  held  long  conferences  with 
them  hoth,  hut  nothing  came  to  the  knowledge  of  any 
whereof  they  intreate<l.  I  cannot  speak  uith  any  that 
hath  any  hope  that  there  will  be  any  good  done  for  the 
lords  by  him,  though  it  is  said  that  he  hath  very  good 
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will  to  do  so  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power.  He  is 
Iodised  near  to  the  court,  and  livcth  upon  the  Queen's 
charj^es.  Upon  Sunday  the  order  is  given,  whereat 
means  made  to  many  to  he  present  that  day  at  (he 
mass.  Upon  Candlemas-day  there  carried  their  can- 
dles, with  the  Queen,  her  husband,  the  Earle  of  Len- 
nox, and  Earle  Athol;  divers  other  lords  have  been 
called  together  and  required  to  be  at  the  mass  that  day, 
some  have  promised,  as  Cassels,  jVIontgomerie,  Seton, 
Calhness.  Others  have  refused,  as  Fleming,  Leving- 
ston,  Lindsay,  Huntly,  and  Bothel  ;  and  of  them  all 
Bolhel  is  the  stoutest,  but  worst  thought  of;  it  was 
moved  in  council  that  mass  should  have  been  in  Saint 
Giles  church,  which  I  believe  was  rather  to  tempt  men's 
minds  thaii  intended  indeed:  She  was  of  late  minded 
again  to  send  Robert  Melvin  to  negociate  with  such 
as  she  trusteth  in  amongst  the  Queen's  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, of  whose  good  willis  this  way  I  trust  that  the 
bruit  is  greater  than  the  truth,  but  in  these  matters  Her 
JNIajesty  is  too  wise  not  in  time  to  be  ware,  and  provide 
for  the  worst;  some  in  that  country  are  thought  to  be 
privie  unto  the  bands  and  confederacie  of  which  I  have 
written,  w  hereof  I  am  sure  there  is  some  things,  tho' 
perchance  of  all  I  have  not  heard  the  truth:  in  this 
court  divers  quarles,  contentions,  and  debates,  nothing 
so  much  sought  as  to  maintain  mischief  and  disorder. 
David  yet  retaineth  still  his  place,  not  without  heart- 
grief  to  many  that  see  their  sovereign  guided  chiefly  by 
such  a  fellow;  the  Queen  hath  utterly  refused  to  do 
any  good  to  My  Lord  of  Argyll,  and  it  is  said  that 
shall  be  the  first  voyage  that  she  will  make  after  she  is 
delivered  of  being  with  child  ;  the  bruit  is  common 
that  she  is,  but  hardly  believed  of  many,  and  of  this  I 
can  assure  you,  that  there  have  of  late  appeared  some 
tokens  to  the  contrarv. 
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No.  XV.     (Vol.  TI.  |).  13.) 

Part   of  a    LcUcr  from    the  Earl  of  Bedford   and 

Mr.  Tho.  Rnnddlph  to  the  Lords;  of  the  Council  of 

J\Nf/ln  ltd  front  Bartcic/i,  27th  of  March,  1.366.     ^^n 

Original  in  the   Cotton  Library,   Caligula,   b.    10. 

foL  372. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HONOURS, 

Hering  of  SO  inaynie  jnatlcrs  as  wo  do,  and  fyndinj^e 
such  varietie  in  the  leporls,  \vc  luive  myclie  ado  lo 
decernc  the  vciitie;  which  maketh  us  Ihc  sk»wer  and 
joother  lo  put  any  thinf?  in  wrytinu^c  to  the  entente  ue 
wohl  not  that  ^  onr  Honours,  and  by  yon  the  Queen's 
IMajestie,  our  sovereigne,  should  not  he  advertised  but 
of  the  verie  trothe  as  we  can  possible.  To  this  end  we 
thought  good  to  send  u|)  Cajdain  Caiewc,  who  was  iu 
Edinbourgc  at  the  tyme  of  the  last  atleuiptatc,  who 
sj)ol<e  there  with  diverse,  and  alter  that  with  tiie  Queen's 
self  and  her  husband,  eonlorine  to  that  whieh  we  have 
learned  by  others  and  know  by  this  reporte,  we  send 
the  same,  confirmed  i)y  the  pai lies  self,  that  were  there 
j)resent  and  assysters  unto  these  that  were  executors  of 
the  acte. 

This  we  fynde  for  certain,  that  the  Queen's  husband 
being  entered  into  a  vehement  suspieion  of  David,  that 
by  iiyni  some  th3nge  was  committed,  whieh  was  most 
agaynste  the  Queen's  honour,  and  not  to  l)e  borne  of 
liis  perte,  fyrste  communicated  his  mynde  to  George 
Diiglas,  w  ho,  fynding  his  sorrowes  so  great,  sought  all 
the  means  he  coulde  to  put  some  remedie  to  his  grieff ; 
and  communicating  the  same  unto  My  Lord  Rutheri 
by  the  King's  commandment,  no  other  wa}e  coulde  be 
Ibund  then  that  David  should  betaken  out  of  the  waye. 
Wherein  he  was  so  earnest  and  tiaylye  pressed  the  same, 
that  no  reste  could  be  had  untyll  it  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. To  this  that  was  found  good,  llrat  the  liord  Mor- 
ton and  liOrd  Ijindsaye  should  b(r  made  jjiivie  to  th* 
intent(!  that  theie  might  have  their  friends  at  liandc,  yf 
neadc  rc(juired  ;  which  caused  them  to  assemble  so 
niaynv,  as  Iheie  thought  sullicient  against  the  tyme, 
that  this  determination  of  theirs  should  be  [)ut  in  exc- 
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cutioue ;  which  was  determined  the  ixth  of  this  iiisdinte, 
3  daies  afore  the  parliament  should  begyne,  at  which 
time  the  sayde  lordes  were  assured  that  the  Eries  Ar- 
gyle,  ^Nlorraye,  Rothes  and  their  complyces  sholde  have 
been  forfeited,  yf  the  King  could  not  be  persuaded 
through  this  means  to  be  their  friends;  who  for  the  de- 
syre  he  hade  that  this  intent  should  take  effect,  th'  one 
waye  was  conteute  to  yielde,  without  all  difficultie,  to 
t'other,  with  this  condition,  that  theie  should  give  their 
consents,  that  he  might  have  the  crowne  matrimonial. 
He  was  so  impatient  to  see  these  things  he  saw,  and 
were  daylye  brought  to  his  eares,  that  he  dayly  pressed 
the  said  Lord  Ruthen,  that  there  might  be  no  longer 
delaye;  and  to  the  intent  that  myght  be  manifesto  unto 
the  world  that  he  approved  the  acte,  was  conteiit  to  be 
at  the  doing  of  that  himself. 

Upon  Saturdaye  at  night  neire  unto  viii  of  the  clock 
the  King  conveyeth  himself,  the  Lord  Ruthen,  George 
Duglass,  and  two  others,  throwe  his  owne  chamber  by 
the  privy  stayers  up  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  going  to 
which  there  is  a  cabinet  about  xii  foot  square;  in  the 
same  a  little  low  reposing  bed  and  a  table,  at  the  wiiich 
theyr  were  sitting  at  the  supper,  the  Queene,  the  Lady 
Argile,  and  David  with  his  capp  upon  his  head.  Into 
the  cabinet  there  cometh  in  the  King  and  Lord  Ruthen, 
who  willed  David  to  come  forth,  saying,  that  was  no 
place  for  him.  The  Queen  said,  that  it  was  her  will. 
Her  howsband  answerede,  that  y'  was  against  her 
honour.  The  Lord  Ruthen  said,  that  he  should  lerne 
better  his  dutie,  and  offering  to  have  taken  him  by  the 
arm,  David  took  the  Queen  by  the  biychtes  of  her 
gown  and  put  himself  behind  the  Queen  who  wolde 
gladlee  have  saved  him:  But  the  King  having  loosed 
his  hand,  and  holding  her  in  his  arms,  David  was  thrust 
out  of  the  cabinet  throw  the  bed  chamber  into  the 
chamber  of  presens,  whar  were  the  Lord  Morton,  Lord 
Lindsey,  who  intending  that  night  to  have  reserved  him, 
and  the  next  day  to  hang  bin),  so  many  being  about 
him  that  bore  him  evil  will;  one  thrust  him  into  the 
boddie  with  a  <lagger,  and  after  him  a  great  many 
others,  so  that  he  had  in  his  bodie  above  wonds.    It 

is  told  for  cerlayne,  that  the  Kinges  own  dagger  was 
left  sticking  in  him.     VVheather  he  stu(  k  him  or  not  we 

V  2 
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caiiiiut  here  lor  <tMiayn.  lie  was  no!  slayiie  in  the 
Queen's  prescns,  as  was  said,  hut  going'  down  the 
slayrcs  out  of  (he  rhainhcr  ofprescns. 

'J'here  rcniaiiKMl  a  lon^  tyine  with  the  Queen  her 
howshand  and  the  Lord  I'uthen.  8he  ujade,  as  we  here, 
p:reat  inlcrcession  that  he  shold  have  no  harm.  She 
bhnned  greatlee  her  howsband  that  was  the  actor  of  so 
loul  a  deed.  It  is  said  that  he  did  answer,  that  David 
had  more  eomiianie  of  her  boddie  than  he  for  the  spaee 
of  two  months;  and,  therefore,  for  her  honour  and  his 
owj)  contentment  lie  gave  his  consent  that  he  should 
be  taken  away.  "  It  is  not"  (saythe  sIjc)  "  the  woman's 
part  to  seek  the  husband,  and  therefore  in  that  the  fault 
.was  his  own."  He  said  that  when  he  came,  she  either 
W(»ld  not,  or  made  herself  sick.  "Well,"  sa}  the  she, 
"  you  have  taken  your  last  of  me  and  your  farewell  " 
Then  were  pity,  sayth  the  Lord  Kuthen,  he  is  Your 
JMajesty's  husband,  and  must  yield  dutie  to  eacjj  oilier. 
"  Why  may  J  not,"  say  the  she,  "  leave  iiim  as  well  as 
your  wife  did  Ikm"  husband?"  Other  have  done  the  like. 
The  Lord  Rulhen  said,  that  she  was  lawfully  divorced 
from  her  husband,  and  for  no  such  cause  as  the  King 
found  hiniself  greve.  Bes3des,  this  tnan  was  mean, 
basse,  enemie  to  the  nobility,  shame  to  her,  and  de- 
struction to  herself  and  country.  "  Well,"  saith  she, 
"that  shall  be  ilear  bliide  to  some  of  you,  yf  his  be 
spylt."  God  forbid,  sayih  the  liOrd  Kuthen;  for  the 
more  Your  Grace  showe  yourself  oflended,  the  world 
will  judge  the  worse. 

Her  husband  this  tyme  speaketh  litle.  herself  con- 
tinually wee|)eth.  The  Lord  Ruthen  being  ill  at  ease 
and  weak,  calleth  for  a  drink,  and  saylhe,  "This  I  must 
do  with  Your  iMajeslies  pardon,"  and  persuadeth  her 
in  the  best  sort  he  could,  that  she  would  pacify  herself. 
Nothing  that  could  be  said  could  please  her. 

In  ihis  mean  time  there  rose  a  nombre  in  the  court; 
to  pacify  w  hich  there  went  down  the  Lord  Ruth(?n,  w  ho 
went  strayt  to  the  F.rles  Huiilly,  JJotliwell,  and  Atholl, 
to  quiet  them,  and  to  assure  them  for  the  King  that  no- 
thing was  intend  against  them.  These  Motwilhstanding 
taking  fear  when  theie  heard  that  My  Lord  of  jVIurray 
would  be  there  the  next  day,  and  Argile  m<'et  them, 
Huntly  and  Botlnvell  both  get  out  of  a  window  anti  .so 
depart.     Atholl  had  leave  of  the  King,  with  llysh  and 
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Ghiiidoics  (who  was  lately  called  Deysley  the  person 
of  Oune)  to  go  where  they  wold,  and  bring  concorde out 
of  the  court  by  the  Lord  of  Lidiniiton.  ^J'heie  went 
that  uiolit  to  such  places  where  they  thought  them- 
selves in  most  sauftie. 

Before  the  King  leaft  talk  with  the  Queen,  in  the 
hering  of  the  Lord  Ruthen,  she  was  contents  that  he 
shold  lie  with  her  that  night.  We  know  not  how  he 
**  himself,  but  came  not  at  her,  and  excused  hymself 
to  his  friends,  that  lie  was  so  sleepie  that  he  could  not 
wake  in  due  season. 

There  were  in  this  companie  two  that  came  in  with 
the  King;  the  one  Andrewe  Car  of Fawdenside,  whom 
the  Queen  sayth  would  have  stroken  her  with  a  dagger, 
and  one  Patrick  Balentine,  brother  to  the  justice  clerk, 
who  also,  Her  Grace  sayth,  offered  a  dag  against  her 
belly  with  the  cock  down.  We  have  been  earnestly  in 
hand  with  the  Lord  Ruthen  to  know  the  varitie;  but 
he  assourelh  us  of  the  contrarie.  There  were  in  the 
Queen's  chamber  the  Lord  Robert,  Arthur  Arskin,  one 
or  two  others.  They  at  the  first  offering  to  make  a 
defence,  the  Lord  Ruthen  dravvd  his  dagger,  and  4  mo 
weapons  then,  that  were  not  drawn  nor  seen  in  her 
presens,  as  we  are  by  this  Lord  assured, 

[The  letter  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  flight 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  whither  resorted  unto  the  Lords 
Huntly  and  Both  well.  That  the  Earl  of  Morton  and 
Lord  Ruthen  find  themselves  left  by  the  King  for  all 
his  fair  promises,  bonds,  and  subscriptions.  That  he 
had  protested  before  the  council  that  he  was  never 
consenting  to  the  death  of  David,  and  that  it  is  sore 
against  his  will :  "  That  of  the  great  substance  David 
had  there  is  much  spoken,  some  say  in  gold  to  the  value 
of  ll™o£'.  His  apparel  was  very  good,  as  it  is  said,  28 
pair  of  velvet  hose.  His  chamber  well  furnished,  ar- 
mour, dagger,  pystoletts,  harquebuses,  22  swords.  Of 
all  this  nothing  spo}  Id  or  lacked  saving  2  or  3  dagger. 
He  had  the  custody  of  all  the  Queen's  letters,  which  all 
were  delivered  uidooked  upon.  We  hear  of  a  juill  that 
he  had  hanging  about  his  neck  of  some  price  that  can- 
not be  heard  of.  He  had  upon  his  back  when  he  was 
slayn,  a  night  gown  of  damask  furred,  with  a  satten 
,dublet,  a  hose  of  russet  velvet."] 
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No.  XVI.     Vol.  II.  p.  20. 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecil,  Jan.  16, 
1565-6. 

-I  CANNOT  tell  what  mislikino:  of  late  there  hath 


been  between  Her  Grace  and  her  husband,  he  presseth 
earnestly  for  the  matrimonial  crown,  w  hich  she  is  loth 
hastily  to  fijrant,  but  willing?  to  keep  somewhat  in  store, 
until  she  know  how  well  lie  is  worth  to  enjoy  such  a 
sovereij^nty ;  and  therefore  it  is  thouj^ht  that  the  Par- 
liament for  a  time  shall  be  deferred,  but  hereof  I  can 
write  no  certainty. 

From  Mr.  Randolph's  Letter  to  Secretary  Cecil. 

[4  April,  1566.     Paper  OlFice,  from  the  original.] 

The  justice-clerk  in  hard  terms,  more  for  his  brot!»er's 
cause  than  any  desert,  and  as  far  as  I  can  hear  the  King: 
of  all  other  in  worst,  for  neither  hath  the  Queen  good 
opinion  of  him  for  attempting  of  any  thing  that  was 
against  her  will,  nor  the  people  that  he  hath  denied  so 
manifest  a  matter,  being  proved  to  be  done  by  his  com- 
mandment, and  now  himself  to  be  the  accuser  and 
pursuer  of  them  that  did  as  he  willed  them.  This 
Scott,  that  was  executed,  and  Murray  that  was  yester- 
day arreigned,  were  both  accused  by  him.  It  is  written 
to  me,  for  certain,  by  one  that  upon  Monday  last  spok 
with  the  Queen,  thait  she  is  determined  that  the  house 
of  Lennox  shall  be  as  poor  in  Scotland  as  ever  it  was. 
The  Karl  continueth  sick,  sore  troubled  in  mind:  he 
staith  in  the  abby,  his  son  has  been  once  with  him,  and 
he  once  with  the  Queen,  since  she  came  to  the  castle. 
The  Queen  hath  now  seen  all  the  covenants  and  bands 
that  jjassed  between  the  King  and  the  lords,  and  now 
findeth  that  his  declaration,  before  her  and  council,  of 
his  innocency  of  the  death  of  David,  was  false ;  and 
grievously  olfeiided  that,  by  their  means,  he  should 
seek  to  come  to  the  crown  matrimonial. 
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Part  of  a  Letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecil,  from  Ber- 
wick, 25  April,  1566. 

There  is  continually  very  much  speech  of  the 

discord  between  the  Queen  and  her  husband,  so  far 
that,  that  is  commonly  said  and  believed  of  himself, 
that  jMr.  James  Thornton  is  gone  to  Rome  to  sue  for  a 
divorce  between  them.  It  is  very  certain  that  Maleva- 
sier  had  not  spoken  witji  him  within  these  three  days. 
He  is  neither  accompany'd  nor  looked  upon  of  any 
uobleman :  attended  upon  by  certain  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, and  six  or  seven  of  the  guard;  at  liberty  to  do, 
and  go  where  and  what  he  will,  they  have  no  hope  yet 
among  themselves  of  quietness. 

David's  brother,  named  Joseph,  who  came  this 

way  with  JVlalevasier,  unknown  to  any  man  here,  is 
become  secretary  in  his  brother^s  place. 

No.  XVII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  24.) 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  to  Cecil,  3d  August,  1566. 

The  Queen  and  her  husband  agree  after  the  old  man- 
ner, or  rather  worse.  She  eateth  but  very  seldom  with 
him,  lieth  not  nor  keepeth  company  with  him,  nor 
loveth  any  such  as  love  him.  He  is  so  far  out  of  her 
books,  as  at  her  going  out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
to  remove  abroad,  he  knew  nothing  thereof.  It  cannot 
for  modesty,  nor  with  the  honour  of  a  Queen,  be  re- 
ported what  she  said  of  him.  One  Hickman,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  there,  having  a  water  spaniel,  which  was 
very  good,  gave  him  to  Mr.  James  Melvil,  who  after- 
wards, for  the  pleasure  which  he  saw  the  King  have  in 
such  kind  of  dogs,  gave  him  to  the  King.  'I'he  Queen 
thereupon  fell  marvellously  out  with  Melvil,  and  called 
him  dissembler  and  flatterer,  and  said  she  could  not 
trust  one,  who  would  give  any  thing  to  such  a  one  as 
she  loved  not. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  to  Cecil,  Aug.  8. 

The  disagreement  between  the  Queen  and  her  husband 
contimicth,  or  rather  increaseth.  Robirt  Melvill  draw- 
ing  homewards,   within   twelve    miles   of   Edinburgh, 
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could  not  tell  where  to  find  the  Queen  ;  sith  which  time 
she  is  come  to  F.dinhuip^h,  and  had  not  twelve  horses 
atfcndinj;  on  her.  Thore  was  not  then,  nor  that  I  can 
hoar  ol' since,  any  lord,  haion,  or  other  nohleman  in  her 
company.  'J'he  Kinj?  her  husband  is  <:;one  to  Dumferm- 
linj!:,  and  passetli  his  time  as  well  as  he  may  ;  havinj^  at 
his  farewell  such  countenance  as  would  make  a  husband 
heavy  at  the  heart. 

Sir  John  Forster  to  Cecil,  8  Sept.  from  Berwick. 

The  Queen  hath  her  husband  in  small  estimation,  and 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  came  not  in  the  Queen's  si<^ht  since 
the  death  of  Davy. 

Sir  John  Forster  to  Cecil,  1 1  th  Dec. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  is  appointed  to  receive  the  am- 
bassadors, and  all  things  for  the  christening  are  at  His 
Lordship's  appointment,  and  the  same  is  scarcely  well 
liked  of  the  nobility,  as  is  said.  Tiic  King  and  Queen 
is  presently  at  Craigmillar,  but  in  little  greater  familia- 
rity than  he  was  all  the  while  past. 

Advertisements  out  of  Scotland  from  the  Earl  of 
Bedford. 

[August,  1566.     Paper  Office.     From  the  original.] 

That  the  King  and  Queen  agreed  well  together  two 

days  after  her  coming  from ,  and  after  My  Lord  of 

Murray's  coming  to  Edinburgh,  some  new  discord  has 
happened.  The  Queen  hath  declared  to  my  Lord  of 
Murray  that  the  King  bears  him  e\ill  will,  and  has  said 
to  her  that  he  is  determined  to  kill  him,  finding  fault 
that  she  doth  bear  him  so  much  company;  and  in  like 
manner  hath  willed  My  Lord  of  Murray  to  spiere  it  at 
the  King,  whicli  he  did  a  few  nights  since  in  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  in  the  hearing  of  divers.  The  King  con- 
fessed, that  reports  were  made  to  him,  that  My  Lord  of 
Murray  was  not  his  friend,  which  made  him  speak  that 
thing  he  repented ;  and  the  Queen  aflirmed,  that  the 
King  had  spoken  such  words  unto  her,  and  confessed 
before  the  whole  house,  that  she  could  not  be  content 
that  either  he  or  any  other  should  be  unfriend  io  My 
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Lord  of  Murray.  My  Lord  of  Murray  enquired  the 
same  stoutly,  and  used  his  speech  very  modestly,  in  the 
mean  time  the  King  departed  very  grieved;  he  cannot 
bear  that  the  Queen  should  use  familiarity  either  with 
man  or  woman,  and  especially  the  ladies  of  Arguile, 
Murray,  and  Marre,  who  keep  most  company  with  her. 
My  Lord  of  Murray  and  Bothwell  have  been  at  evil 
words  for  the  L.  of  Ledington,  before  the  Queen,  for  he 
and  Sir  James  Balfoure  had  new  come  from  Ledinj^ton, 
with  his  answer  upon  such  heads  or  articles  as  Bothwell 
and  he  should  agree  upon,  which  being^  reported  to  the 
said  Earl  in  the  Queen's  presence,  made  answer,  that 
ere  he  parted  with  such  lands  as  was  desired,  he  should 
part  with  his  life.  My  Lord  of  Murray  said  stoutly  to 
him,, that  twenty  as  honest  men  as  he  should  lose  their 
lives  ere  he  reafte  Ledington.  The  Queen  spake  no- 
thing, but  heard  both  ;  in  these  terms  they  parted,  and 
since,  that  I  hear  of,  have  not  met.  The  Queen  after 
her  hunting  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  carrieth  the  Prince 
thence  to  Stirling  with  her.  This  last  Saturday  was 
executed  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Ruthven's,  who  con- 
fessed that  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  but  not  of  council  of 
the  fact.  The  Queen  hath  also  opened  to  My  Lord  of 
Minray,that  money  was  sent  from  the  Pope,  how  much 
it  was,  and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
brought. 

No.  XVni.     (Vol.  II.  p.  37.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary,  Feb.  20, 
1569.  A  copy  interlined  by  Cecil.  It  contains 
an  answer  to  a  complaining  letter  of  Mar  if  s  upon 
the  Imprisoning  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross. 

After  this  [i.e.  Mary's  landing  in  Scotland]  how 


patiently  did  I  bear  with  many  vain  delays  in  not  rati- 
hing  the  treaty  accorded  by  your  own  commissioners, 
whereby  I  received  no  small  unkindness,  besides  the 
manifold  causes  of  sus|)icion  that  I  might  not  hereafter 
trust  to  any  writings.  Then  followed  a  hard  manner 
of  dealing  with  me,  to  intice  my  subject  and  near  kins- 
man, the  Lord  Darnly,  under  colour  of  private  suits  for 
land,  to  come  into  the  realm,  to  proceed  iu  treaty  of 
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maiiiuijc  with  him  without  in}  know  hMlo;n,  yoa  to  coii- 
cliide  Ihc  same  without  my  assent  or  likiuj?.  And  how 
many  unkind  puits  ac(U)in|)any'(l  that  fact,  by  leecivin^ 
of  my  subjects  that  were  l>ase  runiiai;ates  and  odenders 
at  home,  and  enhansiui;  them  to  jihiees  of  eredit  a;^ainst 
my  will,  with  many  sueh  like,  I  will  leave,  for  that  the 
remembrance  of  tlie  same  cannot  but  be  noysome  to 
you.  And  jet  all  these  did  I  as  it  were  suppress  and  over- 
come with  my  natural  inclination  of  love  towards  you  ; 
and  did  afterwards  gladly,  as  you  know,  christen  your 
son,  the  child  of  my  said  kinsman,  that  had  before  so 
unloyally  olVended  me,  both  in  marriap:e  of  you,  and 
in  other  undutiful  usa2:es  towards  me  his  sovereijj^n. 
How  friendly  also  dealt  I  by  messages  to  reconcile  him, 
beinj^  your  husband,  to  you,  w  hen  others  nourished  dis- 
cord betwixt  you,  w  ho  as  it  seemed  had  more  power  to 
work  their  purposes,  beintf  evil  to  you  both,  than  I  had 
to  do  you  {:;ood,  in  respect  of  the  e\\\  I  had  received. 
Well  I  will  overpass  your  hard  accidents  that  followed 
for  lack  of  following^  my  council.  And  tlien  in  your 
most  extremity,  when  you  was  a  prisoner  indeed,  and 
ill  danger  of  your  life  from  your  notorious  evil  willers, 
liow  far  from  my  mind  was  the  remembrance  of  any 
former  unkindness  you  had  shewed  me.  Nay,  how 
void  was  I  of  respect  to  the  designs  which  the  world 
had  seen  attempted  by  you  to  my  crown,  and  the  secu- 
rity that  might  have  ensued  to  my  state  by  jour  death, 
M  hen  I  finding  your  calamity  U)  be  great,  that  you  were 
at  the  i)it's  brink  to  have  miserably  lost  your  life,  did 
not  only  intreat  for  your  life,  but  so  threatned  some  as 
were  irritated  against  you,  that  I  only  may  say  it,  even 
I  was  the  principal  cause  to  save  your  life. 

Xo.  XIX.     (Vol.11,  p.  52.) 

Letter  of  Q.  Elizabeth  to  Q.  of  Scots.  Thus  marked 
on  the  back  with  Cecil's  hand. — Copia  Ijiterarum 
Regiae  Majestatis  ad  Reginam  Scotorum  VHP 
Aprilis. 

[Paper  OfTice.] 
Madame,  vous  ayant  tro|)  moleste  par  M.  de  Crocq,  je 
n'eusse  eu  si  pen  de  consideration  de  vous  fascher  de 
cette  lellre,  si  les  liens  de  charite  vers  lesriiinez,  et  les 
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prieres  des  miserablcs  iie  m'y  contraignassent.  Je 
entens  que  un  edit  a  ete  diviilgue  de  par  vous,  madanie, 
que  ling  chascun,  que  veult  juslifier  que  ons  este  les 
rneurtriers  de  votre  feu  mari,  et  nion  feu  cousin,  vien- 
nent  k  le  faire  le  xiime  de  ce  niois.  La  quelle  chose, 
com  me  c'est  plus  honorable  et  neces«aire,  qui  en  tel 
cas  se  pourra  faire,  ne  y  estant  cache  quelqne  mistere 
ou  finesse,  ainsi  le  pere  et  amis  du  raort  gentelhomme 
m'ont  humblement  requis.  que  je  vous  priasse  de  pro- 
longue  le  jour,  pource  qu'ilz  cognoissentque  les  iniques 
se  sont  combines  par  force  de  faire  ce  que  par  droict 
ils  ne  pourront  pas  faire ;  partant,  je  ne  puis  mais 
sinon  pour  I'amour  de  vous  nienie,  a  qui  il  touche  le 
plus,  et  pour  la  consolation  des  innocens,  de  vous 
exhorter  le  leur  conceder  cette  requeste,  laquelle,  si 
elle  les  seroit  nie,  vous  tourneroit  grandement  en 
soupcon,  de  plus  que  j'espere  ne  pensez,  et  que  ne 
voudriez  volontiers  ouyr.  Pour  I'amour  de  Dieu,  ma- 
dame,  usez  de  telle  sincerite  et  prudence  en  ce  cas  qui 
vous  touche  de  si  pres,  que  tout  le  monde  aye  raison,  de 
vous  livrer  comme  innocente  d'ung  crime  si  enorme, 
chose  que  si  ne  fistes,  seriezdignement  esbloye  hors  de 
rancz  de  Princesses,  et  non  sans  cause  faite  opprobre 
de  vulgaire,  et  plutot  que  cela  vous  avienne,  je  vous 
souhaiterois  une  sepulture  honorable,  qu'une  vie  ma- 
culee;  vous  voiez  madame,  que  je  vous  traite  comme 
ma  fiUe,  et  vous  promets,  que  si  j'en  eusse,  ne  luy  sou- 
haiterois mieulx,  que  je  vous  desire,  comme  le  Seigneur 
Dieu  me  porte  tesmoignage,  a  que  je  prie  de  bon  coeur 
de  vous  inspirer  a  faire  ce  que  vous  sera  plus  a  iionneur, 
et  a  vos  amis  plus  de  consolation,  avec  nies  tres  cordi- 
alles  recomaiendations  comme  a  icelle  a  qui  se  sou- 
haite  le  plus  de  bien,  qui  vous  pourra  en  ce  monde 
avenir.     De  West,  ce  8  jour  de  Janvier*  en  haste. 

*  A  mistake  in  the  date  corrected  with  Cecil's  hand   VHP 
Aprilis. 
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No.  XX.     (Vol.  II.  p.  6.5.) 

Account  of  the  Sentence  of  Divorce  between  the  Earl  of 
Bofhwell  and  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  his  Wife.  From 
a  Manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  David  Falconer, 
Advocate.  Fol.  A-Y). 
Upoun  the  29  of  Apr\le  1567,  before  the  Richt  Hon. 
Mr.  Robert  iMaitlatid  Dean  of  Aberdene,  IMr.  Edward 
Henrvson  doctor  in  the  laws,  two  of  the  senators  of  the 
colk'o^e  of  justice,  Mr.  Clement  Little,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Synie  advoeatiis,  commissers  of  Edin"";  eoni- 
peered  J\Jr.  Henry  Kinrosse,  procurator  for  Jean  Goiir- 
domie  Countess  of  Bothwell,  constitute  be  her  for  pur- 
sewin<;-  of  ane  proces  of  divorcement  intendit  by  her 
contra  James  Erie  Bothwel  her  husband  for  adultry 
committed  he  him  with  Bessie  Crawfurde  the  pursuer's 
servant  for  the  time;  and  sickhke,  for  the  said  Erie, 
com|)eared  Mr.  Edmond  Hay,  who,  efter  he  had  pur- 
sued and  craved  the  pursuer's  procurator's  oath  de 
calumnia,  if  he  had  just  cans  to  ])ursew  the  said  action, 
and  obtained  it,  denyed  the  libell,  and  the  said  Mr. 
Harrie  took  the  morne,the  last  day  of  Apryle,  to  prove 
the  same  pro  prima.  The  (juhilk  tlay,  having?  produced 
some  witnesses,  he  took  the  next  day,  beinjii:  the  1  of 
May,  to  do  farther  diJii^ence,  upon  the  quhilk  1  of 
May  he  produced  some  nioe  witnesses,  and  renounced 
farther  })rol)atioune.  After  quhilk,  he  desired  a  term 
to  be  assicTfied  to  pronounce  sentence.  To  whom  the 
said  conitnissars  assij^ned  Satterday  next,  the  3  of  May, 
to  ))roiiounce  sentence  therciji,  secundum  alcf:;a1a  et 
probata,  quilk  accordingly  was  given  that  day  in  favour 
of  the  pursevvar. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  another  proces  intendit 
be  the  ErI  of  Bothwell  contr  his  lady,  for  to  have  their 
marriage  declared  nul,  as  being  contracted  against  the 
canons,  without  a  dispensation,  and  he  and  his  lady 
being  within  degrees  delendand,  viz.  ferdis  a  kin,  and 
that  wyse  for  expeding  of  this  proces,  there  was  a 
commissioune  grantit  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Androis 
to  cognosce  and  determine  it,  and  Ro^  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  William  Bishop  of  Dunblane.  Mr.  Andro 
Cranfurd  chanon  in  Glasgow  and  parson  of  Egelshame, 
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Mr.  Alexander  Criechtoun,  and  Mr.  George  Cooke 
Chancellor  of  Dunkeld,  and  to  Mr.  Johne  Mander- 
stoune  clianon  in  Dunbar  and  prebendar  of  Beltoune, 
or  any  ane  of  them.  This  commissione  is  datit  27lh 
Aprile  1567,  was  presented  to  two  of  the  saids  com- 
missioners, viz.  Mr.  And'.  Crawfnrd  and  Mr.  John  Man- 
dersloune  on  Satterday  3  jMay,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hep- 
burne  parson  of  Auldhamstocks,  procurator  for  the  Erie 
of  Bothwell,  who  accepted  the  delagatioune,  and  gave 
out  their  citation  by  precept,  directed  Decano  Chris- 
tianitatis  de  Hadingtoune,  nee  uon  vicario  seu  curato 
eccle.  parochiae  de  Creichtoune,  seu  cuicunq;  alteri 
capellano  debiti  requisitis,  fer  summoning,  at  the  said 
Erie's  instance,  both  of  the  lady  personally  if  she  coiild 
be  had,  or  otherways  at  the  parosche  kerk  of  Creich- 
toune the  time  of  service,  or  at  her  dwelling  place 
before  wittiesses,  primo,  secundo,  tertio  et  peremptorie, 
unico  tamen  contextu  protuplice  edicto.  And  like- 
ways  to  be  witnesses  in  the  said  matter,  Alex.  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  who  did  marry  the  said  Erie  and  his  lady 
in  Halerud-hous  kirk,  in  Feb.  1565,  Sir  John  Banna- 
tyne  of  Auchnole  justice  clerk,  ]\[r.  Robert  Creich- 
toun  of  Elliok  the  Queen's  advocate,  Mr.  David  Chal- 
mers provost  of  Creichtoun  and  chancellor  of  Ross, 
Michael — Abbot  of  Melross,  and  to  compear  before  the 
said  judges  or  any  one  of  them  in  St.  Geils  kirk  in 
Ed'"  on  Monday  the  5  of  May,  be  thamselves,  or  their 
procurators.  Upon  the  said  5  day,  Mr.  John  Mander- 
stoun,  one  of  the  judges  delegat  only  being  present, 
compeared  the  same  procurators  for  both  the  parlies  that 
were  in  the  former  proces,  JVIr.  Edmund  Hay  ( 
articulatlie  *)  and  some  of  the  witnesses  sum- 

moned produced,  and  received  for  proving  the  same. 
The  said  procurator  renounced  farder  probatioune,  and 
the  judge  assigned  the  morne,  the  6th  of  May,  ad  pub- 
licandum  producta,  nempe  depositiones  ipsorum  tes- 
tium.  The  quhilk  day,  post  publicatas,  depositiones 
praedictas,  Mr.  Hen.  Kinrosse,  procurator  for  the  lady, 
instanter  objecit  objectiones  juris  generaliter,  contra 
producta,  insuper  renunciavit  ultcriori  defensioni ; 
proinde  conclusa  de  consensu  procuratorum  hinc  inde 

*  Two  words  in  the  pareDthesis  illegible. 
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oaiisa,  judex  piaLMlirliis  stutuit  ciasliriiitn  dim)  j)M)  \vr- 
luifiH,  ad  |)ioiiiiiK'iaii<luii)  stiaiii  scnleiitiain  dciiiiitivani, 
ox  deduct  is  roratn  oo,  in  })ne.serili  causa  el  jnocessii. 
Conform  liereiinto,  on  Wednesda}  the  7lh  ol'  May,  tlio 
said  jud<;c  sjjavo  ont  his  sentence  in  rav()nr  of  the  J'jile, 
tleclariiig^  the  niarriaj;e  to  be,  and  to  have  been  null 
trorn  the  be<;innin<^,  in  respect  of  their  contini^ence  in 
blood,  MJiich  hindered  their  lawful  niarria<^e  without  a 
dispensation  obtained  of  befoir. 


No.  XXI.     (Vol.11,  p.  68.) 

A  Letter  from  England   concerning   the   Murder  of 
King  Henry  Darnleg. 

[E.  of  3Iorton's  Archleves.     Bundle  B.   No.  25.] 

Having  the  commodity  of  this  bearer,  Mr.  Clark,  I 
tho't  good  to  write  a  few  words  unto  }on.  1  have  rcc<^ 
some  writs  from  you,  and  some  I  have  seen  lately  sent 
others  from  yon,  as  namely  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  of 
the  IGth  of  May.  I  have  participat  the  coHtents 
thereof  to  such  as  I  thought  meet,  this  mekle  I  can 
assure  you  ;  the  intelligence  given  hithere  by  the  French 
was  untrue,  for  there  was  not  one  Papist  nor  Protestant 
which  did  not  consent  that  justice  should  be  done,  be 
the  Queen  my  sov"s  aid  and  support,  against  such  as 
had  committed  that  abominable  ill  murder  in  your 
country;  but  to  say  truth,  the  lack  and  coldness  did 
not  rise  from  such  as  were  called  to  council,  but  from 
such  as  should  give  life  and  execution  thereunto.  And 
further,  1  assure  you,  I  never  knew  no  matter  of  estate 
proponed  which  had  so  many  favourers  of  all  sorts  of 
nations  as  this  had:  yea,  1  can  say  unto  you,  no  man 
promoted  the  matter  with  greater  affection,  than  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  And  sure  I  am  that  no  man 
dare  openly  be  of  any  other  mind,  but  to  ailirm  that 
whosoever  is  guilty  of  this  murder,  hand  fasted  with 
advoutre,  is  unworthy  to  live.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell 
you,  which  be  our  lefts,  and  stayes  from  all  good  things 
here.  You  are  accpiainted  with  them  as  well  as  1. 
Neds  I  must  confess,  that  howsoever  we  omit  occa- 
sions of  benefit,  honour,  and  surety;  it  behoveth  your 
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whole  nobility,  and  namely  such  as  before  and  after  the 
murder  were  deemed  to  allow  of  Bodwell,  to  prosecute 
with  sword  and  justice  the  punishment  of  those  abomi- 
nable acts,  though  we  lend  you  but  a  cold  aid,  and 
albeit  you,  and  divers  others,  both  honourable  and 
honest,  be  well  known  to  me,  and  sundry  others  here, 
to  be  justifiable  in  all  their  actions  and  doings;  yet 
think  not  the  contrarj'  but  your  whole  nation  is  ble- 
mished and  infaniitby  these  doings  which  lately  passed 
among  you.  What  we  shall  do  I  know  not,  neither  do 
I  write  unto  you  assuredly,  for  we  be  subject  unto 
many  mutations,  and  yet  I  think  we  shall  either  aid 
you,  or  continue  in  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  your 
Prince,  so  as  it  appear  to  us  that  you  mean  his  safe- 
guard indeed,  and  not  to  run  the  fortune  of  France, 
which  will  be  your  own  destruction  if  you  be  unadvised. 
I  know  not  one,  no  not  one  of  any  quality  or  estate  in 
this  country,  which  does  allow  of  the  Queen  your  sove- 
reign, but  would  gladly  the  world  were  rid  of  her,  so 
as  the  same  were  done  without  farther  slander,  that  is 
to  say  by  ordinary  justice.  This  1  send  the  23d  of 
May. 

No.  XXII.     (Vol.11,  p.  75.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Nicolas  Throkmorton  to 

Cecil,  Wth  of  July,  ]  567,  from  Berwick. 

[An  Original.     Paper  Office.] 

Sir,  your  letter  of  the  6th  of  July,  I  received  the 

10th  at  Berwick.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  disposition  altereth  not  towards  the  lords, 
for  when  all  is  done,  it  is  they  which  must  stand  her 
more  in  stead,  than  the  Queen  her  cousin,  and  will  be 
better  instruments  to  work  some  beuefite  and  quietness 
to  Her  Majesty  and  her  realm,  than  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land which  is  void  of  good  lame. 

A  Letter  from   Sir  Nicolas  Throkmorton    to    Cecil, 
from  Fastcastle,  \'2th  of  Jalij,  1567. 

[Paper  Office.] 
Sir,  as  yow  might  perceive  by  my  letter  of  the  11th 
July,  I  lodged  at  Fastcastle  that  night  accompanyed 
with  the   Lord    Hume,  the    Lord  of  Ledington,   and 
James  Melvin,  where  I  was  entreated  very  well  accord- 

q2 
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injj^  to  the  slate  of  the  pl.icc,  \vl)i(  li  is  fitter  to  lodji^e 
prisoners  than  folks  at  liberty,  as  it  is  very  little,  so  it 
is  very  stron<;.  ]>y  the  confereiiee  1  have  had  with  the 
Lord  of  Lediiijrtoii  I  find  the  lords  his  associates  and 
he  hath  lelt  nothinj^  unthonght  of,  which  may  be  cither 
to  thir  dani^er  or  work  them  snerty,  wherein  they  do 
not  furj;et  what  j;ood  and  harme  France  may  do  them, 
and  likewise  they  consider  the  same  of  En<^land ;  but 
as  I'arr  as  I  can  perceive,  to  be  plain  with  yow,  they 
find  more  perril  to  fj;row  unto  them  through  the  Queen's 
jVIajesty's  dealin<^  than  cither  they  do  by  the  I'rench,  or 
by  any  contrary  faction  amongest  themselves,  for  they 
assure  themselves  the  Queen  will  leave  them  in  the 
brycrs  if  tliey  run  her  fortoun,  and  though  they  do 
acknowledge  great  benefit  as  well  to  them,  as  to  the 
realm  of  England  by  Jler  Majesty's  doings  at  Leith, 
whereof  they  say  mutually  Her  AJajesty  and  both  the 
realms  have  received  great  fruit:  yet  upon  other  acci- 
dents which  have  chanced  since,  they  ha\e  observed 
such  things  in  flcr  Majesty's  doings,  as  have  ended  to 
the  danger  of  such  as  she  halh  dealt  withal,  to  the  over- 
throw of  your  own  desigimients,  and  little  to  the  snerty 
of  any  party  :  and  upon  these  considerations  and  dis- 
courses at  length,  melhinkcth  I  find  a  disposition  in 
them,  that  either  they  mind  to  make  their  bargain  with 
France,  or  else  to  deal  neither  with  France  nor  yow, 
but  to  do  what  they  shall  think  meet  for  their  state  and 
suerty,  and  to  use  there  remcdys  as  occation  shall 
move  them  ;  meaning  neither  to  irritate  France  nor 
England,  untill  such  time  as  they  have  made  their  bar- 
gain assuretlly  with  one  of  yow  ;  for  they  think  it  con- 
venient to  proceed  with  yow  both  for  a  w  hile  pari  passu, 
for  that  was  My  Lord  of  Ledington's  terms.  I  do 
perceave  they  take  the  matter  very  unkindly,  that  no 
better  answer  is  made  to  the  letter,  which  the  lords 
did  send  to  Her  Majesty,  and  likewise  that  they  hear 
nothing  from  yow  to  their  satisfaction.  1  have  answered 
as  well  as  1  can,  and  have  alleged  their  own  proceedings 
so  obscurly  with  the  Queen  and  their  uncertainty  hath 
occationed  this  that  is  yet  hapj)encd,  and  therefore  H(;r 
Majesty  hath  sent  me  to  the  end  1  may  inform  her 
throughly  of  the  state  of  the  matters,  and  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  their  minds  and  intents  to  such  purposes  as 
shall  be  by  me  proposed  on  Her  Majestys  behalf  unto 
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them,  they  shall  be  reasonably  and  resolutely  answered. 
— At  these  things  the  Lord  of  Ledington  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  and  said  it  were  better  for  us  yow 
would  let  us  alone  than  neither  to  do  us  nor  yourselves 
jEjood,  as  I  fear  me  in  the  end  that  will  prove  :  S''  if 
their  be  any  truth  in  Ledington,  Le  Croccj  is  gone  to 
procure  Ramboilet  his  coming  hither  or  a  man  of  like 
quality,  and  to  deliver  them  of  their  Queen  for  ever, 
who  shall  lead  her  life  in  I'rance  in  a  abbay  reclused, 
the  Prince  at  the  French  devotion,  the  realm  governed 
by  a  council  of  their  election  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
the  forts  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  as  shall  be 
chosen  amongst  themselves,  as  yet  I  find  no  great  like- 
lihood that  I  shall  have  access  to  the  Queen,  it  is  ob- 
jected they  may  not  so  displease  the  French  King, 
unless  they  were  sure  to  (ind  the  Queen  of  England  a 
good  friend;  and  when  they  once  by  my  access  to  the 
Queen  have  oflended  the  French,  then  they  say  yow 
will  make  your  profit  thereof  to  their  undoing  ;  and  as 
to  the  Queen's  liberty,  which  was  the  first  head  that  J 
proposed,  they  said  that  thereby  they  did  perceive  that 
the  Queen  wants  their  undoing,  for  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  matters  it  was  but  folly  to  talk  of  them,  the  liberty 
going  before:  but  said  they,  if  you  will  do  us  no  good, 
do  us  no  harm,  and  we  will  provide  for  ourselves.  In 
the  end  they  said,  we  should  refuse  our  own  commo- 
ditj'  before  they  concluded  with  any  other,  which  I 
should  hear  of  at  my  coming  to  Edin^;  by  my  next 
I  hope  to  send  yow  the  band  concluded  by  Hainiltons, 
Argyll,  Huntly,  and  that  faction,  not  so  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Lords  of  Edin'",  as  that  which  was  sent 
into  France;  thus  having  no  more  leisure,  but  com- 
pell'd  to  leap  on  horseback  with  the  lords  to  go  to 
FMin"",  1  humbly  take  my  leave  of  from  Fastcastle  the 
12th  of  July,  1567. 

To  Sir  Nicolas  Throkmorton  being  in  Scotland.     By 
the  Queen,  the  I4:th  July,  1567. 

£Paper  Office.] 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well,  though 
we  think  that  the  causes  will  often  change  upon  variety 
of  accidents,  yet  we   think   for  sundry    respects,  not 
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amiss,  that  as  \o\v  shall  deal  with  the  Lords  having 
charo^e  ol  the  }ouiif?  Pririee  for  the  eoiiiinittinj^  of  him 
into  our  realm,  so  shall  yow  also  do  well,  in  treaty  with 
the  Queen,  to  oiler  her  that  where  her  realm  appeareth 
to  be  subject  to  sundry  troubles  from  time  to  time, 
and  thereby  (as  it  is  manifest)  her  son  cannot  be  free, 
if  she  shall  be  contented  that  her  son  may  enjoy  suerly 
and  <^uietness  within  this  our  realm,  beinj;  so  near  as 
slie  knows  it  is;  we  shall  not  faill  to  yield  her  as  ^ood 
suerty  therein  for  her  child,  as  can  be  devised  for  any 
that  might  be  our  child  born  of  our  own  body,  and  shall 
be  j^lad  to  show  to  her  therein  the  trew  elTeet  of  nature  ; 
and  herein  she  may  be  by  yow  reniembred  how  much 
good  may  ensue  to  her  son  to  be  nourished  and  ac- 
quainted with  our  country:  and  therefore,  all  things 
considered,  this  occation  for  her  child,  were  rather  to 
be  sought  by  her  and  the  friends  of  him  than  offered  by 
us;  and  to  this  end  we  mean  that  yow  shall  so  deal 
with  her,  both  to  stay  her  indeed  from  inclining  to  the 
French  practice,  which  is  to  us  notorious,  to  convey 
her  and  the  Prince  into  Trance,  and  also  to  avoid  any 
just  offence,  that  she  might  hereafter  conceive,  if  she 
should  hear  that  we  should  deal  with  the  Lords  for  the 
Prince. 


Sir  Nicolas   Throkmortoii  to  Queen  Elizabeth,   I4ttk 
July,  1567,  From  Edinburgh. 

[Aa  Original.     Paper  Office.] 

It  may  please  Your  Majesty  to  be  advertised,  I  did 
signilie  unto  Mr.  Secretary  by  my  letters  of  the  11th 
and  12th  of  July,  the  day  of  mine  entry  into  Scotland, 
the  causes  of  niy  stay,  my  lodging  at  Fasteastle,  a 
place  of  the  Lord  Hume's  where  I  was  met  by  the  said 
Lord  and  by  the  liord  Lidington,  and  what  had  passe<l 
in  conference  betwixt  us,  whilest  I  was  at  the  said 
Fasteastle.  Since  which  time,  accompanyed  with  the 
lords  aforesaid,  and  with  400  horses  by  their  appoint- 
ment for  my  better  conduct,  I  came  to  Edin^  the  12lh 
of  this  present.  The  I'Mh  being  Sunday  appointed  for 
a  solemne  communion  in  this  town,  and  also  a  solemne 
fast  being  published,  1  could  not  have  conference  with 
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the  Lords  which  be  assembled  within  this  town,  as  I 
desired,  that  is  to  say  the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Morton, 
the  Lord  Hume,  the  Lord  of  Lidington,  Sir  James  Bal- 
four captain  of  the  castie,  Mr.  James  M'Gill,  and  the 
president  of  the  session. 

Nevertheless  I  made  means  by  the  Lord  of  Liding- 
ton that  they  would  use  no  protracte  of  time  in  mine 
audience,  so  did  I  likewise   to  the  Earle  of  Morton, 
whom  I  met  by  chance;  I  was  answered  by  them  both, 
that  albeit  the  day  were  destined  to  sacred  exercises, 
such  as  were  there  of  the  council  would  consult  upon 
any  moyen  touching  my  access  unto  them  and  my  con- 
ference with  them,  and  said  also,  that  in  the  afternoon 
either  they  would  come  to  me,  or  I  should  hear  from 
them.     About  4  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  said 
13th  day,  the  Lord  of  Lidington  came  to  my  lodgings, 
and  declared  unto  me  on  the  behalf  of  the  lords  and 
others,  that  they  required  me  to  have  patience,  though 
they  had   deferred   my  conference  with   them,  which 
was   grounded    principally    upon    the    absence    of  the 
Earles  of  Mar  and  Glencairn,  the  Lords  Semple,  Crigh- 
ton,  and  others  of  the  council,  saying  also  that  they  did 
consider  the  matters  which  I  was  on  your  behalf   to 
treate  with  them  of,  were  of  great  importance,  as  they 
could  not  satisfy  nor  conveniently  treate  with  me,  nor 
give  me  answer  without  the  advice  of  the  lords,  and 
others  their  associates;    the   Lord  of  Lidington   also 
said  unto  me,  that  where  he  perceived,  by  his  private 
conference  with  me  in  my  journy  hitherwards,  that  1 
pressed  greatly  to  have  speedy  access  to  the  Queen 
their  sovereign,  he  perceived  by  the  lords  and  others 
which  were  here,  that  in  that  matter  there  was  great 
difficulty  for  many  respects,  but  specially  because  they 
had  refused  to  the  French  ambassador  the  like  access, 
which  being  granted  nnto  me  might  greatly  offend  the 
French,  a  matter  which  they  desired  and  intended  to 
eschew ;  tor  they  did  not  find  by  Your  Majesty's  deal- 
ings with  them  hitherto,  that  it  behoved  them  to  irri- 
tate the  French  King,  and  to  lose  his  favour  and  good 
intelligence  with  him  :    I   answered,  that  as  to  their 
refusal  made  unto  the  French  ambassador,  ^lonsieur 
de  Ville  Roye  was  dispatched  forth  of  France  before 
these  accidents  here  happened,  and  his  special  errand 
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was  to  impeach  tlic  Queen's  marriage  with  the  Karfc 
of  ]»othel  (for  so  indeed  since  my  coming?  hither  I 
learned  his  commission  tended  to  that  <nd,  and  to 
make  oiler  to  the  Qneen  of  another  marria<?e),  and  as 
to  Monsieur  de  Crocq,  he  could  have  no  order  forth  of 
I'ranee  concerninji:  these  matters  since  they  happened  ; 
and  therefore  they  might  very  well  hold  them  suspected 
to  have  conference  with  the  Queen,  least  they  might 
treate  of  matters  in  this  time  without  instructions,  and 
so  rather  do  harm  then  good;  but  Your  Majesty  being 
advertized  of  all  things  which  had  chanced,  had  sent 
me  hither  to  treat  with  them,  for  the  well  of  the  realm, 
for  the  conservation  of  their  honours  and  credit,  and 
for  their  suerty;  and  I  might  boldly  say  unto  him,  that 
Your  jMajesty  had  better  deserved  than  the  French 
had.  He  said  for  his  own  part,  he  was  much  bound 
unto  Your  Majesty,  and  had  always  found  great  favour 
and  courtesy  in  England;  but  to  be  plain  with  you.  Sir, 
sayed  he,  there  is  not  many  of  the  assembly  that  have 
found  so  great  obligation  at  the  Queen  your  sovereigns 
hands,  as  at  the  French  Kings,  for  the  Earles  of  Morton 
and  Glencairn  be  the  only  |>ersons  which  took  benefit 
by  the  Queen's  Majestys  aid  at  Lcith,  the  rest  of  the 
noblemen  were  not  in  the  action;  and  we  think,  said 
he,  the  Queens  IMajesty  your  sovereign,  by  the  opinion 
of  her  own  council  and  all  the  world,  took  as  great 
benefit  by  that  charge  as  the  realm  of  Scotland,  or  any 
particular  person;  and  not  to  talk  with  yow  as  an 
ambassador,  but  with  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton,  ]My 
Lord  Morton,  and  such  as  were  in  pain  for  the  death 
of  Davie,  found  but  cold  favour  at  the  Queens  Ma- 
jest}  s  hands,  when  they  were  banish'd  forth  of  their 
own  country ;  but  I  would  all  our  whole  company 
were  as  well  willing  to  accomplish  the  Queen  your 
sovereign  intents  and  desires  as  1  am  ;  for  mine  own 
part  I  am  but  one,  and  that  of  the  meanest  sort,  and 
they  be  many  noblemen  and  such  as  have  great  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  niary  yow  shall  be  assured  I  will 
imploy  myself  to  imploy  my  credit,  and  all  that  I  may 
do,  to  salistie  the  Queen  your  mistress,  as  much  as  lyetli 
in  me,  and  for  your  own  part  you  have  a  great  many 
friends  in  this  assembly,  with  many  other  good  words. 
But  for  conclusion  I  must  take  this  lor  an  answer  to 
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stay  uiitill  the  other  lords  were  come,  and  thereupon  I 
thought  meet  to  advertize  Your  Majesty  what  hath 
passed,  and  how  far  forth  I  have  proceeded ;  your  ex- 
pectation being  great  to  hear  from  lience. 

And  now  to  advertize  Your  Majesty  of  the  state  of 
all  things,  as  I  have  learned  since  my  coming  hither,  it 
may  please  Your  Majesty  to  understand  as  followeth  : 

The  Queen  of  Scotland  remaineth  in  good  health  in 
the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  guarded  by  the  Lord  Linsay 
and  Lochleven  the  owner  of  the  house;  for  the  Lord 
Ruthven  is  imployed  in  another  commission,  because 
he  began  to  show  great  favour  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
give  her  intelligence.  She  is  waited  on  with  5  or  6 
ladys,  4  or  5  gentlewomen,  and  2  chamberers,  whereof 
one  is  a  French  woman.  The  Earle  of  Buchan,  the 
Earle  of  Murray's  brother,  hath  also  liberty  to  come  to 
her  at  his  pleasure;  the  lords  aforesaid,  which  have 
her  in  guard,  doe  keep  her  very  straitly,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  their  rigour  proceedeth  by  their  order 
from  these  men,  because  that  the  Queen  will  not  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  lend  her  authority  to  prose- 
cute the  murder,  nor  will  not  consent  by  any  perswa- 
sion  to  abandon  the  Lord  Botliell  for  her  husband,  but 
avoweth  constantly  that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him; 
and  saith  that  if  it  were  put  to  her  choice  to  relinquish 
her  crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  Lord  Bothell,  she  would 
leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity,  to  go  as  a  simple  dam- 
sell  with  him,  and  that  she  will  never  consent  that  he 
shall  fare  worse  or  have  more  harm  than  herself. 

And  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  princij)all  cause  of 
lier  detention  is,  for  that  these  lords  do  see  the  Queen 
being  of  so  fervent  affection  towards  the  Earle  Bothell 
as  she  is,  and  being  put  at,  as  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  be  in  continuall  arms,  and  to  have  occasion  of 
many  battles,  he  being  with  manifest  evidence  notori- 
ously detected  to  be  the  principall  murderer,  and  the 
lords  meaning  prosecution  of  justice  against  him  ac- 
cording to  his  merits. 

The  lords  mean  also  a  divorce  between  the  Queen  and 
him.  as  a  marriage  not  to  be  suflered  for  many  respects, 
which  separation  cannot  take  place  if  the  Queen  be  at 
liberty,  and  have  power  in  her  hands. 

They  do  not  also  forgot  their  own  peril,  conjoin'd 
with  the  danger  of  the  Prince,  but  as  far  as  I  can  per- 
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ceavc,  lliey  intend  not  cither  to  tonch  the  Queen  in 
suerty  or  in  honor,  for  they  do  speak  ol'  her  uith  re- 
spect and  reverence,  and  do  aflirm.  as  1  do  learn,  that 
the  conditions  aforesaid  accotnpiislicd,  they  will  both 
pnt  her  to  liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate. 

■^riiese  lords  have  for  the  <juard  of  their  town  450 
har(|iibnshers  which  be  in  very  «:;ood  order,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  which  companys,  nntill  all  matters  be 
compounded,  they  did  sne  unto  Yonr  Majesty  to  aid 
them  with  snch  sum  of  mony  as  hath  been  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Secretary  by  the  Lord  of  Liding;tons  writting, 
amonntinjj  as  I  perceive  to  ten  or  twelve  thonsand 
croiins  of  the 

'J'hey  were  latly  advertized  that  the  French  Kingf 
doth  mind  to  send  hither  jMonsieur  dc  la  Chapell  dez 
Ursine,  a  knight  of  the  French  order,  and  always  well 
affectionate  to  the  house  of  Guyse,  and  howsoever  La 
Forest,  Villaroy,  and  Du  Crocq  have  used  lans;uag;e  in 
the  Queens  favour  and  to  these  lords  disadvantage 
there,  to  Your  Majesty  ;  La  Crocq  doth  carry  with 
him  snch  matter  as  shall  be  little  to  the  Queen's  ad- 
vantage ;  so  as  it  is  thought  the  French  King,  upon  his 
coming  to  his  presence,  will  rather  satisfie  the  lords 
than  pleasure  the  Queen;  for  they  have  their  party  so 
well  made,  as  the  French  will  rather  make  their  profit 
by  them  than  any  other  way. 

Herewith  I  send  Your  Majesty  the  last  bond  agreed 
on,  and  signed  by  the  Hamiltons,  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
Huntly,  and  sundry  others  at  Dumbarton. 

Nevertheless,  since  my  coming  to  this  town  the 
Hamiltons  have  sent  unto  me  a  gentleman  of  their 
surname,  named  Robert  Hamilton,  with  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Abbot  of  Arbroth, 
the  copy  whereof  I  send  Your  Majesty  and  mine  an- 
swer nnto  them,  referring  to  the  bearer  the  declaration 
of  some  things  as  these  did  by  him  unto  me. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll  hath,  in  like  manner,  sent  another 
unto  me  with  a  letter  and  credit,  I  have  used  him  as  I 
did  the  others,  the  coppy  of  both  which  letters  I  send 
Your  IVIajesty  also.  The  Lord  Harrys  hath  also  sent 
unto  me  but  not  written,  and  I  have  returned  unto  him 
in  like  sort. 

Against  the  20th  day  of  this  month  there  is  a  gene- 
rail  assembly  of  all  the  churches,  shires,  and  boroughs 
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towns  of  this  realm,  namely,  of  such  as  be  contented 
to  repair  to  these  lords  to  this  town,  where  it  is  thought 
the  whole  state  of  this  matter  will  be  handeled,  and  I 
fear  me  much  to  the  Queen's  disadvantage  and  danj^er; 
urdess  the  Lord  of  Lidington  and  some  others  whicli  be 
best  alfectcd  unto  her  do  provide  some  remedy  ;  for  I 
perceave  the  great  number,  and  in  manner  all,  but 
chiefly  the  common  people,  which  have  assisted  in 
these  doings,  do  greatly  dishonour  the  Queen,  and 
mind  seriously  either  her  deprivation  or  her  destruction  ; 
I  used  the  best  means  I  can  (considering  the  furie  of 
the  world  here),  to  prorogue  this  assembly,  for  that  ap- 
peareth  to  me  to  be  the  best  remedy :  I  may  not  speak 
of  dissolution  of  it,  for  that  may  not  be  abiden,  and  I 
should  thereby  bring  my  self  into  great  hatred  and  peril. 
The  chiefest  of  the  lords  which  be  here  present  at  this 
time  dare  not  show  so  much  lenity  to  the  Queen  as  I 
think  they  could  be  contented,  for  fear  of  the  rage  of 
the  people.  The  w  omen  be  most  furious  and  impudent 
against  the  Queen,  and  yet  the  men  be  mad  enough  ; 
so  as  a  stranger  over  busie  may  soon  be  made  a  sacrifice 
aniongest  them. 

There  was  a  great  bruit  that  the  Hamiltons  with  their 
adherents  would  put  their  force  into  the  fields  against 
the  24th  of  this  month,  but  I  do  not  find  that  intent  so 
true  as  the  common  bruit  goeth. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll  is  in  the  Highlands,  where  there 
is  trouble  among  his  own  countrymen. 

The  Earle  of  Lennox  is  by  these  lords  much  desired 
here,  and  I  do  believe  Your  Majesty  may  so  use  him, 
and  direct  him,  as  he  shall  be  able  to  promote  your  pur- 
pose with  these  men. 

The  Earle  of  Argyll,  the  Hamiltons  and  he  be  incom- 
patible.  1  do  find  amongst  the  Hamiltons,  Argyll, 

and  the  company  two  strange  and  sundry  humours. 

Hamiltons  do  make  shew  of  the  liberty  of  the  Queen, 
and  prosecute  that  with  great  earnestness,  because  they 
would  have  these  lords  destroy  her,  rather  than  she 
should  be  recovered  from  them  by  violence  ;  another 
time  they  seem  to  desire  her  liberty  and  Bothwell's 
destruction,  because  they  would  compass  a  marriage 
betwixt  the  Queen  and  the  Lord  of  Arbroth. 

The   Earle   of  Argyll    doth   affect    her  liberty   and 
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liotliwcM's  destruction,  because  lie  would  marry  the 
(^)ucen  to  his  hrolhrr. 

And  \<'t  iieillier  of  tlicm,  notwithstnndins;  tlioir  open 
concurance  (as  appearetli  ljy  their  bond),  doth  discover 
tlicir  minds  to  each  other,  nor  mind  one  end  ;  Knox  is 
not  here,  but  in  the  west  |)arts,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
niinislf  IS  will  Ije  her(?  at  the  j^reat  assembly,  w  hos  ans- 
tciity  anainsl  the  (^)neen  I  fear  as  n)iich  as  any  man's. 

By  some  conference  which  I  had  with  some  of  this 
conncill,  me  thinketh  that  they  have  intellifjence  that 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  Queen  (»f  Scotland  to  leave 
this  realm  and  to  retire  herself  either  into  En<?land 
or  into  France,  but  most  willinfj;ly  into  Enjjland,  for 

such  and  mislikinj^s  as  she  knoweth  hath  been, 

and  is  meant  unto  her  in  France,  leaving:  the  regiment 
cither  to  a  number  of  persons  deleagued  and  authorized 
by  her,  or  to  some  one  or  more. 

And  it  may  please  Yonr  Majesty,  I  think  it  not 
amiss  to  put  yow  in  remembrance,  that  in  case  tlie  said 
Queen  come  into  Enii;land  by  your  allowance,  without 
the  French  Kingf's  consent,  she  shall  loose  her  dowery 
in  France,  and  have  little  or  nothinj?  from  hence  to 
entertain  her;  and  in  case  she  do  <];o  into  France  with 
the  King's  contentment,  she  may  be  an  instrument  (if 
she  can  recover  favour,  as  time  will  help  to  cancel  1  her 
disgrace)  either  by  matching  with  sonie  husband  of 
good  quality,  or  by  some  other  devise,  to  work  new 
unquietness  to  her  own  country,  and  so  consequently 
to  Your  Majesty's. 

Therefore  it  may  please  Your  Majesty  to  consider  of 
this  matter,  and  to  lei  me  know  \our  pleasure  with 
convenient  speed,  how-  1  shall  answer  the  same,  if  it 
be  |)ropounde(l  unto  me,  either  by  the  Queen  or  by  the 
conncill,  as  a  piece  of  the  end  and  composition.  For 
I  am  sine,  of  late,  she  hath  seeu)ed  very  desirous  to 
have  the  matter  brought  to  pass  that  she  might  go  into 
FiUgland,  retaining  her  estate  and  jmisdiction  in  her- 
self, though  she  do  not  exercise  it ;  and  likew  ise  I 
understand  that  sojne  of  this  council  which  be  least 
aflected  to  her  safety  do  think  there  is  no  other  way  to 
save  her.  Thus  Almighty  God  i)reserve  Your  Majesty 
in  health,  honour,  and  all  felicity  ;  at  Edin'  the  14th 
July,  1567. 
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Sir  Nicholas  Throkmortori  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
ISth  of  July,  \667,frot}i  Edinburgh, 

[An  Original.     Paper  Office.] 

It  may  please  Your  Majesty,  yow  might  perceave  by 
my  letters  of  the  16th,  how  tar  I  had  proceeded  with 
these  lords,  and  what  was  their  answer;  since  which 
time  I  have  spoken  particularly  with  the  Earle  Morton, 
the  Lord  of  Lidington,  and  Sir  James  Balfour  captain 
of  this  castle;  at  whose  hands  1  cannot  perceave  that 
as  yet  access  to  the  Queen  to  Lochleven  will  be  granted 
me.  staying  themselves  still  by  the  absence  of  the  lords 
and  others  their  associates,  which  (they  say)  they  look 
lor  within  two  days;  and  for  that  1  find,  by  likelihood 
and  apparent  presumptions,  that  mine  access  to  the 
Queen  will  hardly  be  granted,  I  have  thought  good  not 
to  defer  this  dispatch  untill  I  have  a  resolute  answer  in 
that  matter. 

May  it  tijerefore  please  Your  ]\Iajesty,  to  understand 
Robert  Melvin  returned  from  the  Queen  in  Lochleven 
to  this  town,  the  6th  of  July,  and  brought  a  letter  from 
her  written  of  her  own  hand  to  these  lords,  Mhich  doth 
contain,  as  I  understand,  matter  as  lollowetli — A  re- 
quest unto  them  to  have  consideration  of  her  health 
and  if  they  will  not  put  her  to  liberty,  to  change  the 
place  of  restraint  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  to  the  end  she 
might  have  the  comfort  and  comj)any  of  her  son,  and  if 
they  will  not  change  her  from  Lochleven,  she  required 
to  have  some  other  gentle-women  about  her,  naming 
none. 

To  have  her  apothecary,  to  have  some  modest  minis- 
ter.  To    have  an    imbroiderer  to  draw  forth   such 

work  as  she  would  be  occupied  about,  and  to  have  a 

varlet  of  the  chamber. ^Touching  the  government 

of  the  realm  she  maketh  two  offers,  which  are  but 
generally  touched  in  her  letter,  the  particularitys  be 
not  specified,  but  refered  to  Robert  Melvin's  credit, 
the  one  is  to  commit  it  oidy  and  wholly  to  the  Earle  of 
Murray,  the  other  is  to  the  hnds  whose  names  ensue, 
assisted  with  such  others  as  they  shall  call  unto  them, 
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Ihiit  is  to  say,  1l)e  Duke  of  Chattelraiilt,  Uic  Earls  of 
jNJoitoii,  Aliinay,  Alair,  ami  (Ilcucairn. 

She  lialli  \viitt(.'n  unto  llicm  that  J  tni<::ht  have  access 

nnto  her. She  r(M|uir(th  lurthcr,  that  if  they  will  not 

treat  her  and  rej;arci  her  as  their  (^)uecn,  yet  to  use  her 
as  the  King  their  sovereij^n's  danj^hter  (whom  many  of 
them  knew),  and  as  their  Prince's  motlier. — She  will 
by  no  means  yield  to  abandon  JJothell  for  her  husband, 
nor  relin(juish  him;  which  matter  will  do  her  most 
harm  of  all,  and  hardeneth  these  lords  to  great  severity 
against  her. 

She  yieldeth  in  words  to  the  prosecution  of  the  mur- 
der. 

I  have  the  means  to  let  her  know  that  Your  Majesty 
hath  sent  me  hither  for  her  relief. 

I  have  also  i)ersuaded  her  to  conform  herself  to  re- 
nounce Bothell  for  her  husband,  and  to  be  contented 
to  suller  a  divorce  to  pass  betwixt  them  ;  she  hath  sent 
me  word  that  she  will  in  no  ways  consent  unto  that, 
but  rather  die;  grounding  herself  uj)on  this  reason, 
taking  herself  to  be  seven  weeks  gone  w  ith  child,  by 
renouncing  Bothell,  she  should  acknowledge  herself  to 
be  with  child  of  a  bastard,  and  to  have  forfeited  her 
honour,  which  she  will  not  do  to  die  for  it;  1  have 
j)erswaded  her  to  save  her  own  life  and  her  child,  to 
choose  the  least  hard  condition. 

Mr.  Kno\  arrived  here  in  this  town  the  6th  of  this 
month,  with  whom  1  have  had  some  conference,  and 
with  Mr.  Craig  also,  the  other  minister  of  this  town. 

I  have  perswaded  with  them  to  preach  and  perswad 
lenity.  I  find  them  both  very  austere  in  this  confer- 
ence, what  they  shall  do  hereafter  i  know  not,  they  are 
furnished  with  many  arguments,  some  forth  of  the 
Scrij)ture,  some  forth  of  histories,  some  grounded  (as 
they  say)  upon  the  laws  of  this  realm,  some  u|)on  prac- 
tices used  in  tliis  realm,  and  sonic  upon  the  conditions 
and  oth  made  by  their  Prince  at  her  coronation. 

The  Bishop  of  Galloway,  uncle  to  the  Earle  of 
Huntley,  hath  sent  hither  to  these  lords,  that  his  ne- 
])hew  the  Earle  and  son)e  others  of  that  side  may,  at 
Linlithgow  or  at  Stirling,  have  some  communication 
with  some  appointed  on  this  side,  assuring  them  that 
there  is  a  good  <lisposition  in  the  lords  of  the  other 
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party  to  concnrre  with  these,  assuring  further  that  they 
will  not  dissent  for  Iriftles  or  unnecessary  things,  and 
(as  I  am  given  to  understand)  they  can  be  pleased  the 
Queen's  restraint  be  continu'd  until!  the  murder  be 
j)ursued  in  all  persons,  whereby  the  separation  of  the 
Queen  and  Bothell  is  iniplyed,  the  preservation  of  the 
Prince,  the  security  for  all  men,  and  a  good  order  taken 
for  the  governance  of  the  realm  in  tranquillity. 

Captain  Clerk,  which  have  so  long  served  in  Denmark 
and  served  at  Xewhaven,  did,  the  16tli  of  this  month 
(acconipanyed  with  one  of  his  soldiers,  or  rather  the 
soldier  as  the  greater  fame  goeth)  kill  one  Wilson  a 
seaman,  and  such  a  one  as  had  great  estimation  with 
these  lords,  both  for  his  skill,  his  hardyness,  honesty, 
and  willingness  in  this  action;  whereupon  Clerk  hath 
retired  himself;  their  quarrel  was  about  the  ship  which 
took  Blacketer,  which  ship  was  appointed  by  these 
lords  to  go  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  impeach  the 
passage  of  the  Earle  Bothell,  in  case  he  went  either  to 
the  isles,  or  to  any  other  place:  by  the  death  of  this 
man  this  enterjjrize  was  dashed. 

The  Bishop  of  Galloway  is  come  to  Linlithgow,  and 
(loth  desire  to  speak  with  the  Lord  of  Lidington. 

The  Abbot  of  Killwinniug  hath  sent  for  Sir  James 
Balfour,  captain  of  the  castle,  to  have  conference  with 
him. 

As  I  wrote  unto  Your  Majesty  in  my  last,  the  Hamil- 
tons  now  find  no  matter  to  disever  these  lords  and  them 
asunder,  but  would  concurr  in  all  things  (yea,  in  any 
extremity  against  the  Queen)  so  as  that  they  might  be 
assured  the  Prince  of  Scotland  were  crouned  King,  and 
should  die  without  issue,  that  the  Earle  of  Lenox's  son 
living  should  not  inherit  the  croun  of  this  realm,  as 
next  heir  to  his  nephew. 

And  although  the  lords  and  councelors  speak  reve- 
rently, mildly,  and  charitably  of  their  Queen,  so  as  I 
cannot  gather  by  their  speech  any  intention  to  cruelty 
or  violence,  yet  I  do  find  by  intelligence,  that  the 
Queen  is  in  very  great  peril  of  her  life,  by  reason  that 
the  people  assembled  at  this  convention  do  mind  vehe- 
mently the  destruction  of  her. 

It  is  a  public  speech  among  all  the  people,  and 
amongst  all  estates  (saving  of  the  counselors)  that  their 
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Queen  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  i)rivileo:e  to  commit 
murder  nor  tidultery  than  any  other  private  person, 
neither  hy  (iod's  laws,  nor  by  the  hiws  of  the  realm. 

'J'he  Earl  of  IJothcll,  and  all  his  adherents  and  asso- 
ciates, be  put  to  the  horn  l)y  the  ordinary  justice  of  this 
town,  named  the  lords  of  the  session;  and  command- 
ment given  to  all  shirrifls,  and  all  other  officers,  to  a|»- 
prehend  him,  and  all  other  his  followers  and  receiptors. 
The  Earl  of  Bothell's  porter,  and  one  of  his  other  servi- 
tors of  his  chamber  being  apprehended,  have  coid'essed 
such  sundry  circumstances,  as  it  appeareth  evidently 
that  he  the  said  Earl  was  one  of  the  principal  executors 
of  the  minder  in  his  one  persokU,  accompanyed  with 
sundry  others,  of  which  number  I  cannot  yet  certainly 
learn  the  names  but  of  three  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  two 
of  the  Ormistons  of  Tivotdall,  and  one  of  Hayborn  of 
Bollon;  the  lords  would  be  glad  that  none  of  the 
murderers  should  have  any  favour  or  recei[)t  in  Eng- 
land, and  hereof  their  desire  is,  that  the  officers  upon 
the  border  may  be  warned;  Bothell  doth  still  remain 
in  the  north  parts;  but  the  Lord  Seaton  and  Fleming, 
which  have  been  there,  have  utterly  abandoned  him, 
and  do  repair  hitherwards. — 'I'he  intelligence  doth  grow 
daily  betwixt  these  lords,  and  those  which  held  of;  and 
notwithstanding  these  lords  have  sent  an  hundred  and 
fifty  harfjubushers  to  Stirling,  to  keep  the  town  and 
passage  fiom  surprise;  and  so  have  they  done  in  like 
manner  to  St.  Johnston,  which  be  the  two  passages  from 
the  north  and  west  to  this  town,  I  do  understand  the 
captain  of  Dunbar  is  much  busied  in  fortifying  that 
place,  I  do  niervile  the  carriages  be  not  impeached 
otherwise  than  they  be. 

Of  late  this  Queen  hath  written  a  letter  to  the  captain 
of  the  said  castle,  which  hath  been  surprized;  and 
thereby  matter  is  discovered  which  maketh  little  to  the 
Queen's  advantage. 

Thus,  having  none  other  matter  worthy  Your  Majes- 
ty's knowledge,  I  beseech  God  to  prosper  Your  iMajesty 
with  long  life,  perfect  health,  and  |)rosperous  felicity. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  18th  of  July,  1567. 
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Letter  of  Sir  J\l"ichotas  Throkmorton  to  the  Right 
Honoural)Ie  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Kirif/ht  of  fh" 
Order,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Hsr  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council. 

[24th  of  July,  l.)67.      Paper  Office.      From  the  original.] 

By  my  former  dispatches  sent  to  Ifer  Majesty  and  iNIr. 
Secretary,  since  tlie  I'ith  of  July,  Your  Lordships  mi^Hit 
have  perceived  the  state  of  tliis  country,  and  to  what 
end  these  matters  be  like  to  come:  so  as  not  to  trouble 
Your  Lordship  with  many  words;  this  Queen  is  like 
very  shortly  to  be  deprived  of  lier  royal  estate,  her  son 
to  be  crowned  Kin:^,  and  she  detained  in  prison  within 
this  realm,  and  the  same  to  be  governed  in  the  young 
King's  name  by  acouncel,  consisting  of  certain  of  the 
nobility,  and  other  wise  men  of  this  realm;  so  as  it  is 
easy  to  be  seen  that  the  power  and  ability  to  do  any 
thing  to  the  commodity  of  ihe  Queen's  Majesty,  and  the 
realm  of  England,  will  chiefly,  and  in  manner  wholly, 
rest  in  the  hands  of  these  lords  and  others  their  asso- 
ciates assembled  at  Edinburj;h.  Now  if  the  Queen's 
Majesty  will  still  persist  in  her  former  opinion  towards 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  (unto  whom  she  shall  be  able  to 
do  iio  good),  then  I  do  plainly  see  that  these  lords  and 
all  their  accomplices  will  become  as  good  French  as 
the  French  King  can  wish  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
And  as  for  the  Hamiltons,  the  Earls  of  Arguile,  llunt- 
lye,  aud  that  faction,  they  be  already  so  far  inchanted 
that  way,  as  there  needeth  little  devise  to  draw  them  to 
the  French  devotion.  Then  this  is  the  state  of  things 
so  come  to  pass  of  this  country,  that  France  has  Scot- 
land now  as  much  conjoined  unto  them,  to  all  purposes, 
as  ever  it  was;  and  what  an  instrument  the  young 
Prince  will  prove  to  unr|uiet  England,  I  report  me  to 
Your  Lordships  wisdoujs;  and  therefore,  considering 
the  weight  of  the  matter  and  all  the  circumstances,  I 
trust  your  Lordships  will  well  bethink  you  in  time  (for 
'tis  high  time)  how  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  leave 
nothing  undone  that  may  bring  the  I'rinee  of  Scotland 
to  be  in  her  possession,  or,  at  the  least,  to  be  at  her 
devotion.  And,  amongst  other  things  that  1  c;vn  imagine 
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for  the  first  dej^rec,  nothiiij?  is  more  meet  to  hrinj?  this 
to  effect  tliau  to  allure  this  company  here  assemhied,  to 
bear  Her  iMajesty  their  favour.     Some  talk  hath  passed 
between  the   Lord    of    Liddiiigton  and    me  in  certain 
conferences  abont  this  matter.       By  hini   I  lind  that, 
when   Ifer  Majesty  shall  have  won  these  men  to  her 
devotion,  the  principal  point  that  will  make  them  con- 
formable to  deliver  their  Prince  into  Kni>,iand  will  rest 
upon  the  Queen,  and  the  realms  enabliiii:;  him  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown  ol"  England  fi>r  fault  of  issue  of 
the  Queen's  ^Majesty's  body;    some  other  thinj^s  will 
also  be  required,  as  the  charj^e  of  the  said  Prince  and 
his  train  to  be  at  the  charge  of  England.     I  do  well 
perceive  that  tiiese  men  will  never  be  brou^lit  to  deliver 
their  Prince  into  England  without  the  former  condition, 
for   the   succession  of  England;  for  (saith  Liddington) 
that  taking:  place,  tlie  Prince  shall  be  as  dear  to  the 
])eople  of  England  as  to  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and 
the  one  will  be  as  careful  of  his  preservation  as  the 
other.      Otherwise,  he  saith,  all  things  considered,   it 
will  be  reported  that  the  Scottishmen  have  put  their 
Prince  to  be  kept  in  safety,  as  those  which  connnit  the 
sheep  to  be  kept  by  the  wolves.     So  as  for  conclusion, 
Your  Lordships  may  perceive  here  will  be  the  scope 
of  this  matter.      As  unto  the  delivering  of  him  upon 
hostages,  he  sayeth,  let  no  man  think  that  the  condition 
of  the  succession  not  being  aecoinplished,  the  nobility 
and  the  gentry  will  never  consent  to  leave  thenjselves 
destitute  of  their  sovereign  upon  any  hostages,  neither 
upon  any  promises,  nor  likelihood  of  good  to  issue  in 
time  to  come.     It  were  not  good  lor  yourselves  (saith 
he)  that   the   matter  were   so   handled;    for   then   you 
should  advcr.ture  all  your   goods   in  one  ship,  which 
might  have  a  <langerous  elfect,  considering  the  unwill- 
ingness of  tlje   Queen  your  sovereign  to  consent   to 
establishing  any   successor  to  the  crown.      And  then 
how  unmete  were  it  that  Her  JMajesty  have  in  her  pos- 
session already  all  such  |)ersons  as  do  pretend  to  it,  or 
be  iidjerital)le  to  the  crown,  to  have  our  Prince  also  in 
her  custody.     Eor  so  there  might  follow,  without  good 
capitulations,  a  strange  and  dangerous  issue,  tho'  the 
Queen  your  mistress  do  think  that  such  imaginations 
could  not  proceed  but  from  busy  heads,  as  you  have 
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uttered  unto  us  on  her  behalf.  A\  hat  is  conie  to  pass 
since  my  last  despatch,  and  how  tar  Ibrth  thiijj;s  are 
j)rocceiled,  1  refer  Your  Lordship  to  be  iiitbrined  by 
uiy  letters  sent  nnto  tier  Majesty  at  this  time.  And 
so  I  pray  Almighty  God  preserve  Your  Lordship  in 
much  honour  and  felicity.  At  Edinburgh,  this  24th  of 
July,  1567. 

It  may  please  Your  good  Lordsliip  to  make  ]My  Lord 
Stuard  partner  of  this  letter. 


The  Queen  to  Sir  NicJwlas  Throkmorton.     By  the 
Queen. 

[6th  Aug.  1507.] 

Trusty  and  right  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well,  for 
as  much  as  we  do  consider  that  you  have  now  a  long 
time  remained  in  those  parts  without  expedition  in  the 
charge  committed  unto  you,  we  think  it  not  meet,  see- 
ing there  hath  not  tbilowed  the  good  acceptation  and 
fruit  of  our  well  meaning  towards  that  state,  which  good 
reason  would  have  required,  that  you  should  continue 
there  any  longer;  our  jdeasure  therefore  is,  that  you 
shall,  immediately  upon  the  receijit  hereof,  send  your 
servant  Middlemore  unto  the  lords  and  estates  of  that 
realm  that  are  assembled  together,  willing  him  to  de- 
clare unto  them,  that  it  cannot  but  seem  very  strange 
unto  us,  that  you  having  been  sent  from  ns,  of  such 
good  intent,  to  deal  with  them  in  matters  tending  so 
much  to  their  own  quiet  and  to  the  benetit  of  the  whole 
estate  of  their  country,  they  have  so  far  forgotten  them- 
selves, and  so  slightly  regarded  us  and  our  good  mean- 
ing, not  only  in  delaying  to  hear  you  and  deferring  your 
access  to  the  Queen  their  sovereign,  but  also,  which  is 
strangest  of  all,  in  not  vouchsating  to  make  any  answer 
unto  us.  And  altho'  these  dealings  be  such,  indeed,  as 
were  not  to  be  looked  for  at  their  hands,  yet  do  we  find 
their  usage  and  ])roceeding  towards  their  Sovereign  and 
Queen  to  overpass  all  the  rest  in  so  strange  a  degree, 
as  we  tor  our  |)art,  and  we  suppose  the  whole  world 
besides,  cannot  but  think  them  to  have  therein  gone  so 
far  beyond  the  duty  of  subjects  as  must  needs  remain 
to  their  perpetual  tauchc  for  ever.     And  therefore  ye 
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shall  say,  dial  we  have  Iho't  <;ood  without  corisumiiii; 
any  l()ii<;cr  litiic  in  vain,  to  revoke  yon  to  our  |»re.sence, 
iciiuiiinj^  tlieni  to  j;iant  yon  liscene*;  and  pasport  so  to 
do,  which  when  you  shall  have  obtained,  we  will  that 
you  make  your  repair  hither  unto  us  with  as  convenient 
speed  as  you  may.  (iiven,  is:c. 
Indorsed  6th  August,  1567. 

Throkmorfon  to  the  Khjht  Jlonourahlc  Sir  iViUiam 
Cecil,  Knifjht,  one  of  her  Ma  jest  if  s  Privy  Council 
and  Principal  Secretary/,  give  these. 

[12th  Aug.  1.3G7.     Paper  Otllce.     From  the  original.] 

SIR, 
What  1  have  learned,  since  the  arrival  of  My  Lord  of 
IVIurray  and  Mons.  do  Linnerol,  you  shall  understand 
by  my  letter  to  Her  Majesty  at  this  time.  The  Trench 
do,  in  their  negotiations,  as  they  do  in  their  <lrink,  put 
water  to  tlieir  wine.  As  I  am  able  to  see  into  their 
doiiigs,  they  take  it  not  greatly  to  the  heart  how  the 
Queen  sleep,  w  hetlier  she  live  or  die,  w  hether  she  be  at 
liberty  or  in  prison.  The  mark  they  shoot  at  is,  to 
renew  their  old  league  ;  and  can  be  as  well  contented  to 
take  it  of  this  little  King  (howsoever  his  title  be),  and 
the  same  by  the  order  of  these  lords,  as  otherwise. 
Ijyneroll  came  but  yesterday,  and  me  thinketh  he  will 
not  tarry  long;  you  may  guess  how  the  French  will 
s(;ek  to  displease  these  lords,  when  they  changed  the 
coming  of  la  Cha]»elle  des  Oursins  for  this  man,  be- 
cause they  doubled  that  de  la  Chapelle  should  not  be 
grateful  to  them,  being  a  Papist.  Sir,  to  speak  more 
plainly  to  you  than  I  will  do  otherwise,  me  thinketh 
the  Earl  of  Alurray  will  run  the  course  that  those  men 
do,  and  be  j)artaker  of  their  fortune.  I  hear  no  man 
speak  more  bitterly  against  the  tragedy,  and  the  players 
therein,  than  he,  so  httle  like  he  hath  to  horrible  sins. 
1  hear  an  inkling  that  Ledington  is  to  go  into  Trance, 
which  1  do  as  much  mislike  as  any  thing  lor  our  pur- 
pose. I  can  assme  you  the  w  hole  Protestants  of  Trance 
will  live  and  die  in  these  mens  quarrels;  and,  where 
there  is  bruit  amongst  you,  that  aid  should  be  sent  to 
the  adverse  party,  and  that  Martigues  should  come 
hither  with  some  force;  Mons.  Baudelot  hath  assured  me 
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of  Ilis  honour  that,  instead  of  Maitij^ucs  cominj:^  aijfiiiist 
them,  he  will  come  \\ith  as  j^ood  a  force  to  succour 
them:  and  if  that  be  sent  under  meaner  conduct,  Ro- 
bert Stuart  shall  come  with  as  many  to  fortify  them. 
But  the  constable  halh  assured  these  lords,  that  the 
King  meaiieth  no  way  to  oflend  them.  Sir,  I  pray  you 
lind  my  revocation  convenient,  and  speed  you  to  further 
il,  for  1  am  here  now  to  no  purpose,  uidess  it  be  to 
kindle  these  lords  more  ag:ainst  us.  Thus  I  do  humbly 
take  my  leave  of  you,  from  Edinb«rg;h,  the  12th  of 
August,  1567. 

Yours  to  use  and  command. 

The  Queen  to  Nicholas  Throl' morion. 

Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We 
have,  within  these  two  days,  received  three  sundry  let- 
ters of  yours,  of  the  20th,  22d,  and  23d  of  this  month, 
having  not  before  those  received  any  seven  days  before; 
and  do  find,  by  these  your  letters,  that  you  have  very 
diligently  and  largely  atlvertised  us  of  all  the  hasty  and 
peremptory  proceedings  there  ;  which  as  we  nothing 
like,  so  we  trust  in  time  to  see  them  wax  colder,  und 
to  receive  some  reformation.  For  we  cannot  perceive 
that  they  with  whom  you  have  dealt  can  answer  the 
doubts  moved  by  the  Hamiltons,  who  howsoever  they 
may  be  carried  for  their  private  respects,  yet  those 
things  which  they  move  will  be  allowed  by  all  reason- 
able persons.  For  if  they  may  not,  being  noblemen  of 
the  realm,  be  suffered  to  hear  the  Queen  their  sovereign 
declare  her  mind  concerning  the  reports  which  are  made 
of  her,  by  such  as  keep  her  in  captivity,  how  should 
they  believe  the  reports,  or  obey  them,  which  do  report 
it?  and  therefore  our  meaning  is,  you  shall  let  the  Ha- 
miltons plainly  understand  that  we  do  well  allow  of 
their  proceedings  (as  far  tbrth  as  the  same  doth  concern 
the  Queen  their  sovereign  for  her  relief)  and  in  such 
things  as  shall  appear  reasonable  for  us  therein  to  do 
for  the  Queen  our  sister,  we  w  ill  be  ready  to  j)erform 
the  same.  And  w  here  it  is  so  required,  that  upon  your 
coming  thence,  the  Lord  Scroope  slionld  deal  with  the 
Lord  Herris  to  impart  their  meanings  to  us,  and  ours  to 
them ;  we  are  well  pleased  therewith,  and  we  require 
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3'ou  to  advertize  the  Ijord  Seioope  hereof  l>y  your  letters, 
aud  to  will  him  to  show  himself  favourable  to  them  in 
their  aetioiis,  that  may  aj)|)ear  plainly  to  tend  to  the 
relief  of  the  Quf'en,  and  maintenanee  of  her  authorit}'. 
And  as  we  willeil  our  secretary  to  write  unto  you,  that 
upon  your  messaije  done  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  you 
mij^ht  return,  so  our  meaninu;  is  you  shall.  And  if  these 
our  letters  shall  meet  you  on  the  w ay,  yet  we  w ill  have 
you  advertise  both  the  Lord  Scroope  and  theHamiltons 
of  o!ir  meanin<i\ 

Indoised  2i>  Au^,^  1567. 

No.  XXIIT.     (Vol.  IT.  p.  80.) 

Sir  Nicholas  Tlirokmoriou  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sf. 
Andrews  and  the  Abbot  of  Arbrothe. 

[13tli  Aug.  1567.  Paper  Office.   From  a  copy  which  Sir  Nicholas 
sent  to  the  Queen.] 

After  my  good  commendations  to  Your  o;ood  Lord- 
ships, this  shall  be  to  advertize  you  that  the  Queen's 
Majesty  my  sovereign  having  sent  me  hither  her  am- 
bassadj)r  to  the  Queen  her  sister  your  sovereign,  to  com- 
municate unto  her  such  matter  as  she  thought  meet, 
considering  the  good  amity  and  intelligence  betwixt 
them,  who  being  detained  in  captivity  (as  your  Lord- 
ships know)  contrary  to  the  duty  of  all  good  subjects, 
for  the  enlargement  of  whose;  person  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  her  to  her  dignity,  Her  Majesty  gave  me  in 
charge  to  treat  with  these  lords,  assembled  at  Eden- 
bnrgh,  offering  them  all  reasonable  conditions  and 
means  as  might  be,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  young 
Prince,  the  |)iinishment  of  the  late  honible  murder, 
the  dissolution  of  the  marri;i<ie  betwixt  the  Queen  and 
the  Earl  of  Bodwell,  and  lastly  for  their  own  sureties. 
In  the  negotiation  of  which  n)atters  I  have  (as  Your 
Lordships  well  know)  spent  a  long  tinie  to  no  purpose, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  thing  with  those  lords 
to  the  Queen  my  sovereifiii's  satisfaction.  Of  which 
strange  proceedings  towards  Her  Majesty,  and  undu- 
tiful  behaviom-  towards  their  sovereign,  I  have  adver- 
tised the  Queen's  Majesty,  she  (not  being  minded  to 
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bear  this  indignity)  hath  e^ivcii  me  in  charge  to  declare 
her  further  pleasure  unto  them,  in  such  sort  as  they  may 
well  perceive  Her  Majesty  doth  disallow  of  their  pro- 
♦•eediugs,  and  thereupon  hath  revoked  me.  And  further 
hath  given  me  in  charge  to  communicate  the  same  unto 
Your  Lordships,  requiring  you  to  let  me  know,  before 
my  departure  hence  (which  shall  be,  God  willing,  as 
soon  as  I  have  received  answer  from  you)  what  you  and 
your  confederates  will  assuredly  do,  to  set  the  Queen 
your  sovereign  at  liberty,  and  to  restore  her  to  her 
iormer  dignity  by  force  or  otherwise  ;  seeing  these  lords 
have  refused  all  other  mediation,  to  the  end  the  Queen's 
Majesty  my  sovereign  may  concur  with  Your  Lord- 
ships in  this  honourable  enterprize. 

And  in  case,  through  the  dispersion  of  your  associates, 
Your  Lordships  can  neither  communicate  this  matter 
amongst  you,  nor  receive  resolution  of  them  all  by  that 
time,  it  may  please  you  to  send  me  the  opinion  of 
so  many  of  you  as  may  confer  together  within  two  or 
three  days,  so  as  I  may  have  your  answer  here  in  this 
town  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  at  the  farthest,  being 
the  19th  of  this  August;  for  I  intend  (God  willing)  to 
depart  towards  England  upon  Wednesday  following. 
Thus  I  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  Your  Lordships 
at  Edenburgh,  the  13th  of  Aug.  1567. 

Indorsed  the  13th  of  Aug.  1567. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throhnorion  to  the  Lord  Herrys. 

[24th  Aug.  1567.  Paper  Office.  From  a  copy  which  Sir  Nicholas 
sent  to  Secretary  Cecil.] 

Your  good  Lordship's  letter  of  the  13th  of  August  I 
have  received  the  19th  of  the  same.  For  answer  where- 
unto  it  may  like  Your  Lordship  to  understand  that  I 
will  signify  unto  you  plainly,  how  far  forth  I  am  already 
thoroughly  instructed  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  sove- 
reign's pleasure  concerning  the  detention  of  the  Queen 
your  sovereign,  and  concerning  her  relief. 

To  the  lirst  Her  Majesty  hath  given  in  charge,  to  use 
all  kinds  of  persuasion  in  her  name,  lo  move  these  lords 
assembled  at  Edenburgh  to  desist  from  this  violent  and 
undutiful  behaviour,  which  they  use  towards  their  sove- 
reign.     And  in  this   part,  besides  the  shew  of  many 
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reasons,  and  snndry  persnasions  of  amicable  treaty  with 
them,  Her  Majesty  hath  willed  me  to  nse  some  plain 
and  severe  speech  unto  them,  tending::  so  far  forth  as  if 
they  would  not  be  better  advised,  and  reform  these 
their  outrap;eoiis  i)roceedin«;s  exercised  against  their 
soverei<2:n,  that  then  they  might  be  assured  Her  Majesty 
neither  would  nor  could  endure  such  an  indignity  to  be 
done  to  the  Queen,  her  good  cousin  and  neighbour. 

And  notwithstanding  these  my  proceedings  with 
them,  they  have  made  proof  to  be  little  moved  thereby; 
for  as  yet  neither  will  they  consent  to  the  enlargement, 
neither  suffer  me  to  speak  with  her.  So  as  it  scemeth 
to  me,  it  is  superfluous  to  treat  any  mere  with  them 
after  this  manner.  Whereupon  I  have  advertised  the 
Queen's  Majesty  my  sovereign,  expecting  daily  Her 
Majesty's  further  order;  and  as  I  shall  be  advertised 
thereof,  so  will  not  fail  to  signify  the  same  to  Your 
^ood  Lordship  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  will  advertise 
Her  Majesty  also  what  Your  Lordship  hath  written 
unto  me.  Thus  with  my  due  commendations  to  Your 
good  Lordship,  I  commit  the  same  to  Almighty  God, 
resting  always  to  do  yon  the  pleasure  and  service  that 
I  can  lawfully.     At  Edenburgh. 

Indorsed  24th  of  August,  1567. 

No.  XXIV.     (Vol.  II.  p.  90.) 

Account  of  Lord  Herreis's  Behaviour  in  the  Parliament 
held  December  15,  1567. 

[Paper  Office.] 

The  Lord  Herrys  made  a  notable  harangue  in  the  name 
of  the  Duke  and  himself,  their  friends  and  adherents, 
(the  Duke  himself,  the  Karl  ofCassilles,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Kilwinning  being  also  present)  to  persuade  the  union 
of  the  whole  realm  in  one  mind.  Wherein  he  did  not 
spare  to  set  forth  solemnly  the  great  praise  that  part  of 
this  nobility  did  deserve,  which  in  the  beginning  took 
meanes  for  punishment  of  the  Earl  Bothwell,  as  also 
seeing  the  Queen's  inordinat  aflection  to  that  wicked 
man,  and  that  she  could  not  be  induced  by  their  per- 
suasion to  leave  him,  that  in  sequestring  her  person 
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within  Lochlevcn,  fliey  did  the  duty  of  noblemen. 
That  their  honourable  doings,  which  had  not  spared 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  lands,  to  avenge  their  native 
country  from  the  slanderous  reports  that  were  spoken 
of  it  among  other  nations,  had  well  deserved  that  all 
their  brethren  should  join  with  them  in  so  good  a  cause. 
That  he  and  they,  in  whose  names  he  did  speak,  would 
willingly,  and  without  any  compulsion,  enter  themselves 
in  the  same  yoke,  and  put  their  lives  and  lands  in  the 
like  hazard  for  maintenance  of  our  cause.  And  if  the 
Queen  herself  were  in  Scotland,  accompanied  with 
20,000  men,  they  will  be  of  the  same  mind,  and  fight 
in  our  quarrel.  He  hoped  the  remainder  noblemen  of 
their  party,  Huntly,  Arguile,  and  others,  which  had  not 
as  yet  acknowledged  the  King,  would  come  to  the 
same  conformity,  whercunto  he  would  also  earnestly 
move  them.  And  if  they  will  remain  obstinate,  and 
refuse  to  qualify  themselves,  then  will  the  Duke,  he 
and  their  friends,  join  with  us  to  correct  them  that 
otherwise  will  not  reform  themselves.  So  plausi!)le  an 
oration,  and  more  advantageous  for  our  party,  none  of 
ourselves  could  have  made.  He  did  not  forget  to  term 
My  Lord  Regent  by  the  name  of  Regent  (there  was 
no  mention  at  all  of  the  Earl  of  Murray),  and  to  call  him 
Grace  at  every  word,  when  his  speeches  were  directed 
to  him,  accompanying  all  his  words  with  low  courtesies 
after  his  manner. 

No.  XXV.     (Vol.  II.  p.  108.) 
Queen  Mary  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
[Cott.  Lib.  Cai.  i.     A  copj,  and  probably  a  translation.] 
MADAM, 

Although  the  necessity  of  my  cause  (which  maketh 
me  to  be  importune  to  you)  do  make  you  to  judge  that 
I  am  out  of  the  way;  yet  such  as  have  not  my  passion, 
nor  the  respects  whereof  you  are  persuaded,  will  think 
that  I  do  as  my  cause  doth  require.  Madam,  I  have 
not  accused  you,  neither  in  words,  nor  in  thought,  to 
have  used  yourself  evil  towards  me.  And  1  believe 
that  you  have  no  want  of  good  understanding  to  keep 
you  from  perswasion  against  your  natural  good  inclina- 
tion.    But  in  the  mean  time  I  can't  chuse  (having  my 
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senses)  but  perceive  very  evil  furtherance  in  my  matters 
since  my  coniin;^  hither.  I  lhou<;ht  that  I  had  siillici- 
ently  discoursed  unto  you  the  discommodities  Avhich 
this  delay  briuijeth  unto  me.  And  especially  that  they 
think  in  this  next  month  of  August  to  hold  a  parliament 
against  me  and  all  niy  servants.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  I  am  stayed  here,  and  yet  will  you,  that  I  should 
put  myself  forther  into  your  country  (without  seeing 
you),  and  remove  me  further  from  mine;  and  there  do 
me  this  dishonour  at  the  request  of  njy  rebels,  as  to  send 
commissioners  to  hear  them  against  me,  as  you  wold 
do  to  a  mere  subject,  and  not  hear  me  by  mouth.  Now, 
madam,  1  have  promised  you  to  come  to  you,  and  having 
there  made  my  moan  and  complaint  of  these  rebels,  and 
they  coming  thither,  not  as  possessors,  but  as  subjects 
to  answer.  I  Avould  have  besought  you  to  hear  my 
justification  of  that  which  they  have  falsely  set  forth 
against  me,  and  if  I  could  not  purge  myself  thereof, 
you  might  then  discharge  your  hands  of  my  causes,  and 
let  me  go  for  such  as  I  am.  But  to  do  as  you  say,  if 
I  were  culpable  I  would  be  better  advised:  but  being 
not  so,  I  can't  accept  this  dishonour  at  their  hands, 
that  being  in  possession  they  will  come  and  accuse  me 
before  your  commissioners,  whereof  I  can't  like:  and 
seeing  you  think  it  to  be  against  your  honour  and  con- 
signage  to  do  otherwise,  1  beseech  you  that  you  will 
not  be  mine  enemy  untill  you  niay  see  how  I  can  dis- 
charge myself  every  way,  and  to  suffer  me  to  go  into 
France,  where  I  have  a  dowry  to  maintain  me ;  or  at 
least  to  go  into  Scotland,  with  assurance  that  if  there 
come  any  strangers  thither,  I  will  bind  myself  for  their 
return  without  any  prejudice  to  you,  or  if  it  plies  you 
not  to  do  thus,  I  protest  that  I  will  not  impute  it  to 
falshood  if  I  receive  strangers  in  my  country  without 
making  you  any  other  discharge  for  it.  Do  with  my  body 
as  you  will,  the  honour  or  blame  shall  be  yours.  For 
I  had  rather  die  here,  and  that  my  faithful  servants  may 
be  succoured  (tho'  you  would  not  so)  by  strangers, 
than  to  suffer  them  to  be  utterly  undone,  upon  hope 
to  receive  in  time  to  come,  particular  commodity. 
There  be  many  things  to  move  me  to  fear  that  I  shall 
have  to  do  in  this  country  with  others  than  with  you. 
Jiut  forasmuch  as  nothing  hath  followed  upon  my  last 
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moan,  I  hold  my  peace,  happen  what  may  hap.  I 
have  as  leef  to  eoiili^j  my  fortune  as  to  seek  it,  and  not 
find  it.  Further,  it  pleased  you  to  give  license  to  my 
subjects  to  go  and  come.  This  has  been  refused  by 
My  Lord  Scroop  and  Mr.  Knolls  (as  they  say)  by  your 
commandment,  because  I  would  not  depart  hence  to 
your  charge,  untill  I  had  answer  of  this  letter,  tho'  I 
sliewed  them,  that  you  required  my  answer  upon  the 
two  points  contained  in  your  letter. 

The  one  is  to  let  you  briefly  understand  I  am  come 
to  you  to  make  my  moan  to  you,  the  which  being  heard, 
I  would  declare  unto  you  mine  innocency,  and  then 
require  your  aid,  and  for  lack  thereof,  I  can't  but  make 
my  moan  and  complaint  to  God  that  I  am  not  heard  in 
my  just  quarrel,  and  to  appeal  to  other  Princes  to  have 
respect  thereunto  as  my  case  requireth  ;  and  to  you, 
madam,  first  of  all  when  you  shall  have  examined  your 

conscience  before  him,  and  have  him  for  witness. 

And  the  other,  which  is  to  come  further  into  your  coun- 
try, and  not  to  come  to  your  presence.  1  will  esteem 
that  as  no  favour,  but  will  take  it  for  the  contrary, 
obeying  it  as  a  thing  forced.  In  mean  time,  I  beseech 
you  to  return  to  me  my  Lord  Herries,  for  I  can't  be 
without  him,  having  none  of  my  counsal  here,  and  also 
to  suffer  me,  if  it  please  you,  without  further  delay,  to 
depart  hence  whithersoever  it  be  out  of  this  country.  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  deny  me  this  simple  request  for 
your  honour's  sake,  seeing  it  doth  not  please  you  to  use 
your  natural  goodness  towards  me  otherwise,  and  see- 
ing that  of  mine  own  accord  I  am  come  hither,  let  me 
depart  again  with  yours.  And  if  God  permit  my  causes 
to  succeed  well,  1  shall  be  bound  to  you  for  it;  and 
happening  otherwise,  yet  I  can't  blame  you.  As  for 
My  Lord  Fleeming,  seeing  that  upon  my  credit  you 
have  suffered  him  to  go  home  to  his  house,  I  warrant 
you  he  shall  pass  no  further,  but  shall  return  when  it 
shall  please  you.  In  that  you  trust  me  I  will  not  (to 
die  for  it)  deceive  you.  Bnt  from  [perhaps  fo?-]  Dum- 
barton I  answer  not,  when  my  L.  Fleeming  shall  be  in 
the  Tower.  For  they  w  hich  are  within  it  will  not  for- 
bear to  receive  succour  if  I  don't  assure  them  of  yours; 
no,  tho'  you  would  charge  me  witlial,  for  I  have  left 
them  in  charge ;  to  have  more  respect  to  my  servants 

s  2 
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and  to  my  estate  than  to  my  life.  Cood  sister,  be  oT 
another  iiiiiid,  win  the  heart,  and  all  shall  l)e  yours,  and 
at  your  commandment.  1  thon^^ht  to  satisfy  yon  wholly, 
ill  mi<;hthave  seen  yon.  Alas!  do  not  as  the  serpent, 
that  stoppeth  his  hearing,  for  I  am  no  enchanter,  but 
your  sister,  and  natural  cousin.  If  Ca3sar  had  not  dis- 
dained to  hear  or  read  the  complaint  of  an  advertiser, 
he  had  not  so  died  ;  why  should  Princes  ears  be  stopped 
seeinj;  that  they  are  painted  so  long?  meaning  that  they 
should  hear  all  and  be  well  advised  before  they  answer. 
I  am  not  of  the  nature  of  the  basilisk,  and  less  of  the 
chamelion,  to  turn  you  to  my  likeness,  and  the'  I  should 
be  so  dangerous  and  eurs'd  as  men  say,  you  are  suflQ- 
ciently  armed  with  constancy  and  with  justice,  which  I 
re(piire  of  God,  who  give  you  grace  to  use  it  well  with 
long  and  hap])y  life.  From  Carlisle,  tlie  5th  of  July, 
15«8. 

No.  XXVI.     (Vol.  II.  p.  109.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Francis  KnoUys  to  Cecil, 
Sth  Aug.  \6QS,from  Bolton. 

[An  Original.     Paper  Office.] 

— But  surely  thisQ)ueen  doth  seem,  outwardly,  noionly 
to  favour  the  form,  but  also  the  chief  article  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel,  namely,  justification  by  faith  only: 
and  she  heareth  the  faults  of  papestry  revealed  by 
preaching  or  otherwise  with  contented  ears,  and  with 
gentle  and  weak  replys,  and  she  doth  not  seem  to  like 
the  worse  of  religion  throw  me. 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Francis  KnoUys  to  Cecil, 
21  Sept.  156S,  from  Bolton. 

— It  came  to  this  Queen's  ears  of  late  that  she  was 
bruited  to  be  lately  turned  to  the  religion  of  the  gospell, 
to  the  great  disliking  of  the  Papists  hereabouts,  which 
thing  she  herself  confessed  unto  me,  and  yesterday, 
opeidy  in  the  great  chamber,  when  the  assembly  was 
full,  and  some  Papists  present,  she  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  religion,  and  then  openly  she  professed  herself 
to  be  of  the  Papist  religion,  and   took  upon   her   to 
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patronize  Uic  same  more  earnestly  than  she  had  done 
a  o^reat  while  afore,  altho'  her  defences  and  arguments 
were  so  weak  that  the  effect  of  her  speech  was  only  to 
show  her  zeal ;  atid  afterwards  to  me  alone,  when  1  mis- 
liked  to  see  her  become  so  confidently  backward  in 
religion,  Why,  said  she,  would  you  have  me  to  lose 
France  and  Spain,  and  all  my  friends  in  other  places, 
by  seeming  to  change  my  religion,  and  yet  I  am  not 
assured  the  Queen  my  good  sister  will  be  my  assured 
friend,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  honour  and  exjjcc- 
tation  ? 

No.  XXVII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  110.) 

A  Letter  from  My  Lord  Herries  to  My  Lord  Scroop 
and  Sir  F.  Knollys,  Sept.  3d,  1568. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  C.     An  original  in  his  own  hand.] 

My  Lords,  pleasit  Your  Honourable  Lordships,  I  am 
informed  by  James  Borthwick,  lately  come  from  the 
Queen's  Majesty  your  soverane,  that  his  schawin  to 
Her  Highness  I  shuld  have  ridden  in  Crafurdmure,  sen 
my  last  cuming  into  this  realm,  npon  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray's dependants.  And  that  I  suld  have  causit,  or  been 
of  counsall  to  Scottismen  to  have  ridden  in  Ingland,  to 
slay  or  spuizie  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

My  Lords,  I  thought  it  right  needful  because  Your 
Lordships  is,  by  your  soverane,  commanded  to  attend 
upon  the  Queen's  Mnjesty  my  mistress,  so  having  daily 
access  in  thir  matters,  to  declare  upon  the  truth;  hum- 
bly desiring  that  Your  Lordships  will,  for  God's  cause, 
certificate  the  Queen  your  soverane  the  same. 

As  God  lives,  I  have  neither  consented,  nor  any  wise 
had  knowledge  of  any  Scottisman's  riding  in  England, 
Jo  do  the  subjects  thereof  hurt  in  bodies  or  goods,  sene 
the  siege  of  Leith  ;  and  as  I  understand  it  shall  be  fund 
true,  that  gif  ony  sic  open  hurt  be  done,  it  is  by  the 
Queen  my  sovereign's  disobedients,  and  that  I  have  not 
ridden  nor  hurt  no  Scottishman,  nor  commanded  no 
hurt  to  be  done  to  them,  sen  my  coming  from  the  Queen's 
Majesty  of  England,  it  is  well  kend,  for  that  never  ane 
will  complain  of  me. 

1  have  done  more  good  tu  Crawfurdmure  nor  ever  the 
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Earl  of  jMiirray  has  done,  and  will  l)e  loallier  to  do  them 
any  harm  than  he  will.  Except  the  Queen's  Majesty 
jour  soverci<rn,  command  sic  false  reports  to  he  tryit, 
qiihcreof  this  is  altoj^idder  an  inventit  leasing,  Her 
(Jracc  sail  he  truhlit,  and  tyne  the  hearts  of  true  men 
here,  quhom  of  sic  report  sail  he  made,  that  baieth 
would  serve  hir,  and  may,  better  than  they  unworthy 
liars. 

My  Lords,  I  understand  the  Queen's  Majesty  your 
sovereign  is  not  contented  of  this  bruite,  that  there 
should  ony  Frenchman  come  in  this  realm,  with  the 
Duke  of  Chettelherault.  Truth  it  is,  1  am  no  manner 
of  way  the  counsall  of  their  cuming,  nor  has  no  sic  cer- 
tainty thereof,  as  I  hear  by  jlorthwick's  report,  from 
the  Queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign.  And  gif  I  might 
as  well  say  it,  as  it  is  true  indeed,  Her  Grace's  self  is  all 
the  wyitt,  and  the  cou-isall  that  will  never  let  her  take 
order  with  my  maistress  cause.  For  that  our  Sovereign 
havand  Her  Majesty's  promise,  be  writing,  of  luff, 
friendship,  and  assistance  gif  need  had  so  requirit, 
enterit  that  realm,  upon  the  16  day  of  May,  sen  that 
time  the  Queen's  Majesty  has  commanded  me  diverse 
times  to  declare  she  would  accept  her  cause,  and  do  for 
her,  and  to  put  her  in  peaceable  possession  of  this 
real  me,  and  when  I  required  of  Her  Majesty,  in  my 
maistress  name,  that  Her  Highness  would  either  do 
for  her,  (as  her  special  trust  was  she  wold,)  according 
to  her  former  promises,  or  otherwise  give  her  counsal, 
wold  not  consent,  (as  I  show  Her  Grace  I  fand  diverse 
repugnant,)  then  that  she  would  permit  her  to  pass  in 
France,  or  to  some  other  Prince  to  seek  support,  or 
failing  hereof,  (quhilk  was  agains  all  reason,)  that  she 
would  pern)it  her  to  return  in  her  awin  countrie,  in  sic 
sempil  manner  as  she  came  out  of  it,  and  said  to  Her 
Majesty  ane  of  thir,  for  her  honour,  would  not  be  re- 
fnsit,  seeand  that  she  was  corned  in  her  realm  uj)on  her 
writings  and  promises  of  friendship.  And  siclike,  I 
said  to  Her  Highness,  gif  niy  maistress  had  the  like 
promise  of  her  nobility  and  estates,  as  she  had  of  her- 
self, I  shonld  have  reprovit  them  highly,  gif  they  had 
not  condescendit  to  one  of  thir  three,  and  so  I  say,  and 
so  I  write,  that  in  the  warld  it  shall  be  maist  repre- 
hendablc,  gif  this  proujise  taketh  not  other  good  etlect, 
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nor  yet  it  does.  Notwithstanding,  I  get  gud  answer  of 
tliir  promises  of  friendship  made  to  my  sovereign,  and 
to  put  her  Grace  in  this  her  awin  countrie  peaceably, 
we  have  fund  the  contrary  working  by  Mr.  Middiemore 
directit  from  Her  Highness  to  stay  the  army  that  cuist 
down  our  houses.  And  alsua,  in  the  proceeding  of  this 
late  pretendit  Parliament,  promised  twenty  days  before 
the  time  to  myself  to  have  caused  it  been  dischargit. 
And  yet  contrary  to  this  promise,  have  they  made  their 
pretendit  manner  of  forfaulture  of  31  men  of  guid  repu- 
tation, bishops,  abbottis,  and  baronis,  obedient  subjects 
to  our  sovereign,  only  for  her  cause. 

They  have  also  disponit,  sen  our  sovereign's  cause 
was  taken  upon  hand  be  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  that 
realm,  an  hundred  thousand  pound  Scots  worth  of  her 
awin  true  subjects  geir,  under  the  color  of  the  law, 
grounditupon  their  false,  treasonable,  stowin,  authority. 

The  murders,  the  oppressions,  the  burnings,  the 
ravishing  of  women,  the  destruction  of  policy,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  in  this  mean  time,  as  in  my 
former  w  ritings  I  said  it  was  lamentable  to  ony  Christian 
man  to  hear  of,  except  God  gif  grace,  the  profession  of 
the  evangile  of  Jesus  Christ  professit  be  your  Prince, 
couusall  and  realmc,  be  mair  myndit,  nor  the  auld 
inamity  that  has  stand  betwixt  the  realms,  many  of  my 
countrymen  will  doubt  in  this  article,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings puttis  myself  in  Sanct  Thomas  belief. 

Now,  My  Lords,  gif  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  that 
realm,  upon  quhais  promis  and  honour  my  maistress 
came  there,  as  I  have  said,  will  leave  all  the  French 
writings,  and  French  phrases  of  writings,  quhilks 
amongis  them  is  over  meikle  on  baith  the  sides  unfit, 
and  plainly,  according  to  the  auld  true  custom  of  Ing- 
land  and  Scotland,  quherein  be  a  word  promist  truth 
was  observ'd,  promise,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
and  upon  the  high  honour  of  that  nobill  and  princely 
blude  of  the  Kings  of  Ingland,  quhereof  she  is  descendit, 
and  presently  wears  the  diadem,  that  she  will  put  my 
maistress  in  her  awin  country,  and  cause  her  as  Queen 
thereof  in  her  authority  and  strength  to  be  obeyit,  and 
to  do  the  same  will  aj)point  an  certain  day  within  two 
months  at  the  farthest,  as  we  understand  this  to  be  our 
vveil,  sua  will  wc,  or  the  maist  part  of  us  all,  follow  upon 
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it,  leaving  the  Frenchmen,  and  (heir  evil  French  phrases 
togidder.  And  therefore,  and  tor  the  trne  perpetual 
friendship  of  that  realm,  will  condition,  and  for  our  part, 
with  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  keep  sic  heads  and 
conditions  of  agreement,  as  noble  and  wise  men  can 
condescend  uj)on,  for  the  weill  of  this  hail  island.  As 
1  have  been  parllings  deelaiing  to  the  Queen  your  sove- 
reign, quhilk  1  show  to  Your  Lordships  selfis  both  in 
religion,  in  the  punishment  of  the  Earl  Bothwile,  for  the 
Queen's  last  husband's  slaughter,  and  for  a  mutual  band 
of  auiily  perpetually  to  remain  auiangis  us. 

Doubtless,  My  Lords,  without  that,  we  may  find  sic 
linjc  and  friendly  working,  as  may  give  us  occasion 
baith  to  forgette  jMiddlemore  and  his  late  pretendit 
Parliament,  we  will  turn  the  leaf,  leaving  our  sovereign 
agains  our  will  to  rest  where  she  is,  under  the  promise 
of  friendship,  as  I  have  baith  said,  and  will  ever  allirm, 
made  by  your  sovereign,  quhilk  was  only  cause  of  Her 
Grace's  coming  in  that  realme,  and  seek  the  helj)  and 
moyen  of  French,  or  Spanish,  till  expulse  this  treasonable 
and  false  pretendit  authority,  quhilk  means  to  reign 
above  us. 

My  Lords,  I  desire  Your  Lordships  consider,  that 
it  is  he,  that  maist  desires  the  amity  betwixt  Ingland 
and  Scotland  to  continue,  and  of  a  i)oor  man  best  cause 
has,  that  writ  this. 

My  brother,  the  Laird  of  Skirling,  schaws  me,  that 
in  Your  Lordships  communing  with  him,  it  appearit  to 
liim,  your  mind  was  we  shold  suffer  the  Earl  of  Murray 
to  work,  altho'  it  were  agains  reason  to  us,  and  com- 
plain thereof  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  lier  High- 
ness wald  see  it  reformit.  My  Lords,  Her  Majesty  will 
be  over  meikle  troublit  to  reform  the  wranges  we  have 
sustainit  already.  For  I  am  sure,  gif  reason  and  jus- 
tice may  have  place,  our  maistress,  and  we  her  sub- 
jects, have  received  express  wrang,  far  above  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  the  time  of  this 
unhappy  government,  seeing  the  reformation  of  sa  great 
causes  comes,  now  a  days,  so  slowlie,  and  the  ungodly 
law  of  oblivion  in  sic  matters  so  meikle  practis'd,  I 
think,  nowther  for  the  Queen's  honour,  nor  our  well, 
Your  Lordships  would  sua  mean,  nor  that  it  is  good  to 
us  to  follow  it.     And  that  ye  will  give  your  Sovereign 
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sic  advertisement  thereof,  as  your  ^ood  wisdoms  shall 
tind  in  this  cause  meet.  It  will  be  true  and  frindfui 
working  for  us,  indeed,  and  nowther  French  phrases 
nor  boastinji:,  and  finding  little  other  effect,  that  will 
cause  us  to  hold  away  the  Frenchmen.  This  is  plainly 
written,  and  I  desire  Your  Lordships  plain  answer,  for 
in  truth  and  plainness  langest  continues  gud  friend- 
ship, quhilk  in  this  matter  I  pray  God  may  lang  con- 
tinue, and  have  Your  Lordships  in  his  keeping.  Off 
Dumfries,  the  3d  day  of  September  1568. 

Your  Lordships  at  my  power 
to  command  leifully 

HERRIS. 

Queen  Mary  to  Q.  Elizabeth. 
[1568.      Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  I.     An  original.] 

Madame  ma  bonne  soeur.  J'ay  resceu  de  vos  lettres, 
d'une  mesme  dete;  I'une,  ou  vous  faites  mention  de 
I'excuse  de  Mons'".  de  Murra  pour  tenir  son  pretendu 
parlement,  qui  me  semble  bien  froid,  pour  obtenir  plus 
de  tollerance  que  je  m'estois  persuadee  n'avoir  par 
vostre  promesse,  quant  a  n'osser  donner  commission  de 
venir  sans  un  parlement  pour  leur  peu  de  nombre  de 
noblesse  alors,  je  vous  respons,  qu'ils  n'ont  que  trois  ou 
quatre  d'avantage,  qui  eussent  aussi  bien  dit  leur  opi- 
nion hors  de  parlement,  qui  n'a  este  tenu  tant  pour 
cette  effect,  mais  pour  faire  ce  qu'expressement  nous 
avions*  requis  estre  empesches,  qui  est  la  forfalture  de 
mes  subjects  pour  m'avoir  estes  fidelles,  ce  que  je 
m^assurois,  jusques  k  heir,  avoir  eu  en  promesse  de 
vous,  par  la  lettre  ecrite  a  Ml  Lord  Scrup  e  Maistre 
Knoleis  vous  induire  a  ire  contre  eulx,  voire,  a  les 
ensayre  resentir;  toutefois  je  vois  que  je  I'ay  nial  pris, 
j'en  suis  plus  marrie,  pour  ce  que  sur  votre  lettre  qu'il 
me  montrerent,  et  leur  parole,  je  I'ay  si  divulguement 
assuray  q\ie  pour  vengeance  que  j'en  desirasse,  si  non 
mettre  difference  entre  leur  faux  deportemens,  et  les 
miens  sinceres.  Dans  vostre  lettre  aussi  datee  du  lOme 
d'Aoust,  vous  mettles  ces  mots.  "  I  think  yo!ir  adverse 
"  party,  upon  my  sundry  former  advices,  will  hold  no 
"  Parliament  at  all;  and  if  they  do,  it  shall  be  only  in 
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"  rorm  of  an  assembly  to  accord  whom  lo  send  into  this 
"realm,  and  in  what  sort;  for  otherwise,  if  they  shall 
"  proceed  in  manner  of  a  Farlinmeiit,  with  any  act  of 
"jn(i;;inent  a<;;ainst  any  JxTson,  I  shall  not,  in  anywise, 
"  allow  thereof;  and  if  they  shall  be  so  overseen,  then 
"  yon  may  think  the  same  to  be  of  no  otiier  moment, 
"  than  the  former  procedures;  and  by  such  their  rash 
"  manner  of  j)roeeedin^,  they  shall  most  prejudice 
"  theniselves;  and  be  assured  to  tind  me  ready  to  con- 
"  demn  them,  in  their  doin<?s."  Snr  quoy,  j'ay  contre- 
mande  mes  serviteurs,les  faissantretirer,  souflrant  selon 
vostre  eommandcment  d'etre  faussement  nommes  trai- 
tres,  })ar  cenlx,  qui  lo  sont  de  vray  ;  et  encore  d'etre 
provoques  par  escarmons  dies,  et  par  prinses  de  mes 
g^ens  et  lettres,  et  au  eontraire  vous  etes  informee  que 
mes  subjects  ont  evahis  les  vostres,  Madame,  qui  a 
fait  ce  rapport  nest  pas  homme  de  bien,  car  Laird  de 
Sesford  et  son  fills  sont  et  ont  estes  mes  rebelles  depuis 
le  commencement;  enquires  vous,  s'ils  n'estoient  k 
Donfris  aveqiies  eulx,  j'avois  oflTri  respondre  de  la  fron- 
tiere,  ce  qui  me  lut  refuse,  ce  qui  m'en  devroit  asses 
descharger,  neanmoins,  pour  vous  faire  preuve  de  ma 
fidelite,  et  de  leiir  falsite,  s'il  vous  fayte  donner  ma 
]e  nom  des  coulpables,  et  me  fortifier,  je  commanderay 
mes  subjects  les  pour  suivre,  on  si  vous  voules  que  ce 
soil  les  vostres,  les  miens  leur  ayderont;  je  vous  prie 
m'en  mander  vostre  volonte,  au  reste  mes  subjects 
lidellcs  seront  responsables  a  tout  ce  que  leur  sera  mis 
su  les  contre  vous,  ni  les  vostres,  ni  les  rebelles,  des- 
puis  que  me  conseillates  les  faire  retirer.  Quant  aux 
Francois,  j'escrivis,  que  Ion  m'en  fit  nulle  poursuite, 
car  j'esperois  tant  en  vous,  que  je  n'en  aurois  besoign, 
— ^je  ne  seen  si  le  diet  aura  en  mes  lettres,  mais  je  vous 
jure  devant  Dieu  que  je  ne  scay  chose  du  monde  le 
leur  venue,  que  ce  que  m'en  aves  manday,  ni  n'en  ai 
oui  de  France  mot  du  monde,  et  ne  le  puis  croire  pour 
cest  occasion,  et  si  ils  si  sont,  c'est  sans  mon  seen  ni 
consentement.  Pourquoy  je  vous  supplie  ne  me  con- 
damner  sans  m'ouire,  car  je  snis  prest  de  tenir  tout  ce 
que  j'ay  ofl'ert  a  Mester  Knoleis,  et  vous  assure  que 
vostre  amile,  qu'il  vous  plest  m'oflrir,  sera  rescue  avanl 
toutes  les  choses  du  monde,  quant  France  servit  la 
pour  presser  leur  retonr  k  ceste  condition,  que  prenies 
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mes  affaires  en  raein,  en  soeur,  et  bonne  ami,  comme 
rna  Frau(;e  est  en  vous ;  mais  nne  chose  seule  me  rende 
confuse,  j'ay  taut  d'eneinis  qu'ont  votre  oreille,  la  rjuellc 
lie  pouvant  avoir  par  parolle,  toutes  mes  actions  vous 
sont  desguisees,  et  falsement  raportees,  jiar  quoi  il 
m'est  impossible  de  m'assurer  de  vous,  pour  les  man- 
teries  qu'on  vous  a  fait,  pour  destruire  vostre  bonne 
volonte  de  moy ;  par  quoy  je  desirerois  bien  avoir  (•(; 
bien  vous  faire  entendre  nia  sincere  et  bonne  aflection, 
laquelle  je  ne  puis  si  bien  descrire,  que  mes  enemis  a 
tort  ne  la  decolore.  Ma  bonne  soeur,  gagncs  moy; 
envoyes  moy  querir,  n'entres  en  jalousie  pour  faulx 
raports  de  celle  que  ne  desire  que  votre  bonne  grace  ; 
je  me  remettray  sur  Mester  Knoleis  a  qui  je  me  suis 
Jibrement  descouverte,  et  apres  vous  avoir  baisee  les 
mains,  je  prierai  Dieu  vous  donner  en  sante,  longue  et 
heureuse  vie.  De  Boton,  ou  je  vous  promets,  je  n'es- 
j)ere  pertir,  qu'aveques  vostre  bonne  grace,  quoyque 
les  menteurs  mentent.     Ce  26  d'Aoust. 


No.  XXVm.     (Vol.  II.  p.  111.) 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Murray. 

[Paper  Office.     From  a  copj  corrected  by  Secretary  Cecil.] 

Right  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  cousin,  we  greet 
you  well.  Where  we  hear  say,  that  certain  reports  are 
made  in  sundry  parts  of  Scotland,  that  whatsoever 
should  fall  out  now  upon  the  hearing  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotts  cause,  in  any  proof  to  convince  or  to  acquit  the 
said  Queen  concerning  the  horrible  murder  of  her  late 
husband  our  cousin,  we  have  determined  to  restore  her 
to  her  kingdom  and  government,  we  do  so  much  mis- 
like  hereof,  as  we  cannot  endure  the  same  to  receive 
any  credit:  and  therefore  we  have  thought  good  to 
assure  you,  that  the  same  is  untruly  devised  by  the 
authors  to  our  dishonour.  For  as  we  have  been  always 
certified  from  our  said  sister,  both  by  her  letters  and 
messages,  that  she  is  by  no  means  guilty  or  participant 
of  that  murder,  which  we  wish  to  be  true,  so  surely  if 
she  should  be  found  justly  to  be  guilty  thereof  as  hath 
been  reported  of  her,  whereof  we  would  be  very  sorry, 
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then,  indeed,  it  slionld  behoove  ns  to  consider  other- 
wise of  her  cause  than  to  satisfy  her  desire  in  restitu- 
tion of  her  to  the  government  of  that  king^dom.  And 
so  we  woiihl  have  jou  and  all  others  think,  that  should 
be  disposed  to  conceive  honourably  of  us  and  our 
actions. 

Indorsed  20  Sep.  1568. 

No.  XXIX.     (Vol.11,  p.  IIG.) 

Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Cecil,  the  9th  of  October,  1568, 
fro7)i  York. 

[An  Original.     Paper  Oflice.] 

My  Lord's  Grace  of  Norfolk  sending  for  me  to  Bolton, 
to  attend  upon  him  here  Thursday  last,  I  made  my 
repair  hither  accordingly,  meaning  to  stay  here  until 
Munday  next;  as  touching  the  matters  of  the  commis- 
sion, that  His  Grace  and  the  rest  have  from  Her  High- 
ness, His  Grace  hath  imparted  unto  me  of  all  things 
thereunto  appertaining,  and  what  hath  hitherto  passed, 
and  altho'  the  matters  be  too  weighty  for  my  weak 
capacity,  to  presume  to  utter  any  opinion  of  mine  own 
thereof,  yet  1  see  that  My  Lord  Herris  for  his  parte 
laboureth  a  reconciliation,  to  be  had  without  the  extre- 
mity of  odious  accusations;  My  Lord  of  Ledington 
also  saith  to  nje,  that  he  could  wish  these  matters  to  be 
ended  in  dulce  maner,  so  that  it  might  be  done  with 
safety  ;  of  the  rest  you  can  conceive,  by  the  advertise- 
ments and  writings  sent  up  by  our  commissioners. 

A  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  from  York,  October,  1568. 

[Cott.  Lib.     Calig.  C.  I.    A  copy.] 

Pleis  Your  .Majesty  I  conferred  at  length  with  A.  anc 
great  part  of  a  night,  who  assuiit  mo  that  he  had  rea- 
soned with  I>.  this  Saturday  C.  on  the  field,  who  deter- 
minate to  him  that  it  was  the  D.  determinate  purpose 
not  to  end  your  cause  at  this  time,  but  to  hold  the  same 
in  suspcnce,  and  did  that  was  in  her  power,  to  make  the 
li.  pursue  extremity,  to  the  ellect  1'.  and  his  adherents 
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might  utter  all  they  could  to  your  dishonour,  to  the 
effect  to  cause  yon  come  in  disdain  with  the  iiail  sub- 
jects of  this  realm,  that  ye  may  be  the  mair  unable  to 
attempt  any  thinj^  to  her  disadvantage.  And  to  this 
effect  is  all  her  iuteutiou,  and  when  they  have  produced 
all  they  cau  against  you,  D.  will  not  appoint  the  matter 
instantly,  but  transport  you  up  iu  the  country,  and 
retain  you  there  till  she  think  time  to  show  you  favour, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  hastily,  because  of  your  uncles 
in  France,  and  the  fear  she  has  of  yourself  to  be  her 
unfriend.  And  therefore  their  counsel  is, that  ye  write  au 
writing  to  the  D.  meaning  that  ye  are  informit  that  your 
subjects  which  has  offendit  you. — This  in  effect  that 
Your  ]\lajesty  hearing  the  estate  of  your  affairs  as  they 
proceed  in  York,  was  informed  that  Her  iNlajesty  was 
informed  of  you,  that  you  could  not  gudely  remit  your 
subjects  in  such  sort  as  they  might  credit  you  hereafter, 
which  was  a  great  cause  of  the  stay  of  this  controversy 
to  be  ended.  And  therefore  persuading  her  D.  effectu- 
ally not  to  trust  any  who  had  made  such  narration. 
B(!t  like  as  ye  had  rendered  you  in  her  hands,  as  most 
tender  to  you  of  any  living,  so  prayit  her  to  take  na 
opinion  of  you,  but  that  ye  wald  use  her  counsell  in  all 
your  affairs,  and  wald  prefer  her  friendship  to  all  others, 
as  well  uncles  as  others,  and  assure  her  to  keep  that 
thing  ye  w^aid  promise  to  your  subjects  by  her  advice. 
And  if  D.  discredit  you,  ye  wald  be  glad  to  satisfy  her 
in  that  point  be  removing  within  her  realm  in  secret 
and  quiet  manner,  where  her  G.  pleased,  until  the  time 
her  G.  were  fully  satisfied,  and  all  occasion  of  discredit 
removed  from  her.  So  that  in  the  mean  time  your  realm 
were  holden  in  quietness,  and  your  true  subjects  re- 
stored and  maintained  in  their  own  estate,  and  sic  other 
things  tending  to  this  effect.  And  affirms  that  they  be- 
lieve that  this  may  be  occasion  to  cause  her  credit  you 
that  ye  offer  so  far;  and  it  may  come  that  within  two 
or  three  months  she  may  become  better- minded  to 
Your  Grace,  for  now  she  is  not  well-minded,  and  will 
not  show  you  any  pleasure  for  the  causes  aforesaid. 

N.  B.  The  title  of  this  paper  is  in  Cecil's  hand;  the 
following  key  is  added  in  another  hand. 

A.  The  Laird  of  Lethington. 

B.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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C.  Was  the  day  he  rode  to  (^awood. 

D.  The  Queen  of  J'liij^laiKi. 

E.  'I'he  Queen  ol'Seols  eotuuiissioncrs. 

F.  The  Earl  of  Murray. 


No.  XXX.     (Vol.  II.  1).  126.) 

Deliberation  of  Secretary  Cecil's  concerning  Scotland, 
Dec' 21.  1568. 

[Paper  Oflice.} 

'i'HE  best  way  for  Enojland,  but  not  the  easiest;  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  might  remain  deprived  of  her  crown, 
and  the  state  continue  as  it  is. 

The  second  way  for  England  prolitable,  and  not  so 
liard. — That  the  Queen  of  Scots  might  be  induced,  by 
some  j)crswasions,  to  agree  that  her  son  might  continue 
King,  because  he  is  crowned,  and  herself  to  remain  also 
Queen  ;  and  that  the  government  of  the  realm  might  be 
committed  to  such  persons  as  the  Queen  (»f  England 
should  name,  so  as  for  the  noinination  of  them  it  might 
be  ordered,  that  a  convenient  number  of  persons  of  Scot- 
land should  be  first  named  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
indiirerently  for  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  for  her  son, 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  half  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
the  other  by  the  I'^arle  of  Lennox,  and  Lady  Lennox, 
j)arents  to  the  child;  and  out  of  those,  the  Queen's 
Majesty  of  England  to  make  choice  for  all  the  officers 
of  the  realm,  that  are,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  dis[)osa- 
ble  by  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  land. 

That  untill  this  may  be  done  by  the  Queen's  INIajesty, 
the  government  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Earle  of 
Murray  as  it  is,  providing  he  shall  not  dispose  of  any 
offices  or  perpetuals  to  continue  any  longer  but  to  these 
oflered  of  the  premises. 

'i'hat  a  Parliament  be  summoned  in  Scotland  by 
several  commandments,  both  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  young  King. 

That  hostages  be  delivered  unto  England  on  the 

young  King's  behalf,  to  the  number  of  twelve  persons  of 
the  Earle  of  Murray's  j)art,  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  shall 
name;  and  likewise  on  the  Queen's  behalf,  to  the  like 
number  as  the  Earle  of  Murray  shall  name;  the  same 
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not  to  be  any  that  have  by  inheritance  or  office  cause 
to  be  in  this  Parliament,  to  remain  from  the  be<ii;innin^ 
of  the  summons  of  that  Parliament,  until!  three  months 
after  that  Parliament;  which  hostao^es  shall  be  pledges, 
that  the  friends  of  either  part  shall  keep  the  peace  in  all 
cases,  till  by  this  Parliament  it  be  concluded,  that  the 
ordinance  which  the  Queen  of  England  shall  devise  for 
the  government  of  the  realm  (being  not  to  the  hurt  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  nor  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land for  any  man's  inheritance,  as  the  same  was  before 
the  Parliament  at  Edin''.  the  Decern''.  1567)  shall 

be  established  to  be  kept  and  obeyed,  under  pain  of 
high  treason  for  the  breakers  thereof. 

That  by  the  same  Parliament  also  be  established 

all  executions  and  judgments  given  against  any  person 
for  the  death  of  the  late  King. 

That  by  the  snnie  Parliament,  a  remission  be 

made  universally  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  any  her 
contrarys,  and  also  from  every  one  subject  to  another, 
saving  that  restitution  be  made  of  lands  and  houses, 
and  all  other  things  heritable,  that  have  been  by  either 
side  taken  from  them  which  were  the  owners  thereof  at 
the  committing  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  Lochlevin. 

That  by  the  same  Parliament  it  be  declared  who  shall 
be  successors  to  the  crown  next  after  the  Q.  of  Scots 
and  her  issue;  or  else,  that  such  right  as  the  D.  of  Cha- 
telherault  had,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
with  the  Lord  Darnley,  may  be  conserved  and  not  pre- 
judized. 

That  the  Q.  of  Scots  may  have  leave  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty  of  England,  twelve  months  after  the  said  Par- 
liament, and  that  she  shall  not  depart  out  of  England 
without  special  licence  of  the  Queen's  Majesty. 

That  the  young  King  shall  be  nourished  and  brought 
up  in  England,  till  he  i)e         years  of  age. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  this  cause  the  compo- 
sition between  the  Queen  and  her  subjects  may  be 
made  with  certain  articles,  outwardly  to  be  seen  to  the 
world  for  her  honour,  as  though  all  the  parts  should 
come  of  her,  and  yet  for  the  surety  of  contrarys,  that 
certain  betwixt  her  and  the  Queen's  ]Majesty  are  to  bo 
concluded. 

T  2 
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No.  XXXI.     (Vol.  II.  p.  128.) 

The  Queen  to  Sir  Francis  Knolleijs,  22  January, 
I068-9. 

[Paper  Oflice.] 

We  greet  you  well,  we  mean  not,  at  this  point,  by  any 
writing,  to  renew  that  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
make  grievous  to  us  and  sorryful  to  yow ;  but  forbear- 
ing the  same  as  unmeet  at  this  point,  having  occasion 
to  command  yow  in  our  service,  and  yow  also  whilest 
you  are  to  serve  us.  We  require  yow  to  consider  of 
this  that  I'olloweth  with  like  consideration  and  dili- 
gence, as  hitherto  yow  have  accustumate  in  our  ser- 
vice;  at  the  lime  of  our  last  letters  written  to  yow  the 
fourteenth  ot  this  month  for  removing  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  we  had  understanding  out  of  Scotland  of  certain 
writtings  sent  by  her  from  thence  into  Scotland,  amongst 
the  which  one  is  found  to  contain  great  and  manifest 
untruths  touching  us  and  others  also,  as  shall  and  n)ay 
jdainly  api)ear  unto  yow  by  the  copy  of  the  same,  which 
likewise  we  send  you,  and  because  at  the  same  time 
we  were  advertized,  that  it  should  be  shortly  proclaimed 
in  Scotland,  though  then  it  was  not,  we  thought  good 
tirst  to  remove  the  Queen,  before  we  would  discdose  the 
same,  and  then  expect  the  issue  thereof;  and  now,  this 
day,  by  letters  from  our  cousin  of  Hunsdon  we  are 
ascertained,  that  since  that  time  the  same  matters  con- 
tained in  the  writing,  are  published  in  diverse  parts  of 
Scotland,  whereupon  we  have  thought  it  very  meet,  for 
llu"  dis(;harge  ol  our  honor,  and  to  confound  the  false- 
hood contained  in  that  uritiiig,  not  only  to  have  the 
same  reproved  b>  open  proclamation  n[)on  our  frontiers, 
the  coppy  whereof  we  do  herewith  send  yow,  but  also  in 
convenient  sort  to  charge  that  Queen  therewith,  so  as 
she  may  be  moved  to  declare  the  authors  thereof,  and 
poisuaders  of  her  to  write  in  such  slanderous  sort  such 
untruths  of  us;  and  in  the  mean  season,  we  have  here 
sta}ed  her  commissioners,  knowing  no  other  whom  we 
may  more  proba!)ly  presume  to  be  parties  hereunto,  than 
they,  until!  the  Queen  shall  name  sonic  other,  and  acquit 
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Ihcni ;  \Aho  being  generall}  charged,  williout  expressing 
to  them  any  particularity,  do  use  all  manner  of  speeches 
to  discharge  themselves ;  wherefore  our  pleasure  is.  that 
ye  shall,  after  ye  have  well  perused  the  coppy  of  this 
writtingsent  to  yow,  speedily  declare  unto  her,  that  we 
have  good  understanding  given  us  of  divers  letters 
and  writtings,  sent  by  her  into  Scotland,  signed  by  her 
own  hand,  amongst  which  one  such  writting  is  sent 
with  her  commandment,  expressly  as  now  it  is  already 
published,  as  we  are  much  troubled  in  mind  that  a 
Princess  as  she  is  having  a  cause  in  our  hands  so  impli- 
cated with  difficultys  and  calamitys,  should  either  con- 
ceavein  her  own  mind,  or  allow  of  them  that  should  devise 
such  false,  untrue,  and  improbable  matters  against  us, 
and  our  honor,  and  specially  to  have  the  aventure  to 
have  the  same  being  known  so  untrue  to  be  published  ; 
and  you  shall  also  say,  because  we  will  not  think,  so  ill 
of  her,  as  that  it  should  proceed  of  her  self,  but  rather 
s!ie  hath  been  counselled  thereunto,  or  by  abuse  made 
to  think  some  part  thereof  to  he  true,  we  require  her, 
even  as  she  may  look  for  any  favour  at  our  hands,  that 
she  will  disburden  herself  as  much  as  truly  she  may 
lierein,  and  name  them  which  have  been  the  authors 
and  perswaders  thereof,  and  so  she  shall  make  as  great 
amends  to  us  as  the  case  may  require;  after  you  have 
thus  far  proceeded,  and  had  some  answer  of  her,  whe- 
ther she  shall  deny  the  writing  absolutely,  or  name  any 
that  have  been  the  advisers  thereof,  you  siial!  say  unto 
her  that  we  have  stayed  her  commissioners  here,  untill 
"we  may  have  some  answer  hereof,  because  we  cannot 
but  impute  to  them  some  part  of  this  evil  dealing,  untill 
by  her  answer  the  authors  may  be  known ;  and  as  soon 
as  you  can  have  direct  answers  from  her,  we  [)ray  you 
to  return  us  the  same  ;  for  as  the  case  standeth,  we  can- 
not but  be  much  disquieted  with  it,  having  our  honour 
so  deeply  touched  contrary  to  any  intention  in  us,  and 
for  any  thing  we  know  in  our  judgment  the  Earl  of 
Murray  and  others  named  in  the  same  writting,  void  of 
thought  for  the  matters,  to  them  therein  imputed  ;  you 
may  impart  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  either  the  contents  of 
the  slanderous  letter,  or  sho^v  her  tlse  eoj>y  to  read  it, 
and  you  may  also  impart  this  matter  to  the  Lord  Scroop, 
to  join  with  you  there  as  you  shall  think  meet. 
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Sir  Francis  Knollcys  1o  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
IVetkerby,  the  2Sth  January,  1568. 

[An  original.     Paper  OfTice.] 

1  WILL  siiprcss  my  own  p;riefrs,  nnd  pass  them  over 

with  silence,  for  the  present  learniuj^  of  Your  Majesty 
— and  for  this  Queen's  answer  to  the  eoppie  of  her  sup- 
posed letter  sent  unto  Scothiud,  I  must  add  this  unto 
my  brother's  letter,  sent  unto  xMr.  Secretary  yestcrnifiht 
late  ;  in  process  of  time  she  did  not  deny  but  that  the 
first  lines  contained  in  the  same  cojjie,  was  agreeable  to 
a  letter  that  she  had  sent  unto  Scotland,  which  touched 
My  Lord  of  Murray's  promise  to  deliver  her  son  into 
Your  Majesty's  hands,  and  to  avoid  that  the  same 
should  not  be  done  without  her  consent,  made  her,  she 
saith,  to  write  in  that  behalf;  she  saith  also  that  she 
wrote  that  they  should  cause  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
to  stir  her  people  to  defend  My  Lord  of  Murray's  intent 
and  purpose,  for  deliveriufj:  of  her  said  son,  and  impunj^c 
his  rebellious  government,  as  she  termed  it,  but  she 
utterly  denyeth  to  have  written  any  of  the  other  slan- 
derous parts  of  the  said  letter  touching  Your  Majesty; 
she  said  also,  that  she  suspected  that  a  Frenchman, 
jiow  in  Scotland,  might  be  the  autlior  of  some  Scotch 
letters  devised  in  her  name,  but  she  would  not  allow  me 
to  write  this  for  any  part  of  her  answer. 

No.  XXXII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  135.) 

Sir  Nicholas  Thrnkmorton  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lord  of  Liddington. 

[20th  of  July,  15C9.     From  ibe  original.] 

Your  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  I  have  received  the  16th 
of  the  same.  For  answer  whereunto  you  shall  under- 
stand that  friends  here  to  my  Lord  Regent  and  you  do 
wish  such  a  concurrence  in  all  doings,  as  in  matter  and 
circumstances  there  arise  no  dissension,  or  at  the  least, 
no  more  nor  other  than  the  dilference  of  counlries  doth 
necessarily  require.     \\  e  here  ilo  think  convenient  that 
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as  few  delays  be  used  as  may  be,  for  the  consummation 
of  the  matter  in   liaiid,  which   principally  to  advance 
your  allowance,  prosecution,  and  speedy  promotion  in 
Scotland,  is  most  requisite,  for  you  are  so  wise,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  world,  and  with 
all  our  humours,  as  you  know  that  some  do  allow  aiui 
<lisallow  for  reason,  some  for  respect  of  multitude,  some 
for  respect  of  persons,  and  so  the  cause  is  to  *?o  for- 
ward as  men  do  like  to  set  it  forward.     You  are  not 
to  seek  that  some  will  use  cautions,  some  neutrality, 
some  delays,  and  some  will  plainly  impunge  it.     And 
yet  all  and  every  of  these  sorts  will  alter  their  doinj^s, 
when  they  shall  see  the  Reojent  and  his  favourers  ac- 
cord with  the  best  and  greatest  i)art  there,  and  agree 
with   the  wisest  and  strongest  party  here.      Tho'  the 
matter  has  taken  its  beginning  here,  upon  deep  and 
weighty  considerations,  for  the  weil  of  both  the  Princes 
and  their  realms,  as  well  presently  as  in  time  to  come, 
yet  it  is  thought  most  expedient  that  the  Regent,  and 
realm  of  Scotland,  by  you,  should  propose  the  matter 
to  the  Queen  our  sovereign,  if  you  like  to  use  con- 
venience, good  order,  or  be  disposed  to  leave  but  a  scar, 
and  no  wound  of  the  hurts  past.     I  would  be  glad  that 
this  my  letter  should  come  to  your  hands  before  the 
jjonvention,  whereat  it  seems  your  Queen's  restoration 
and  marriage  to  the  Duke    of  Norfolk   shall   be  pro- 
pounded, either  to  wynne  in  them  both  allowance  or 
rejection.      To  which  proceedings,  because  you  pray 
me  to  write  frankly,  1  say  and  reason  thus,  me  thinketli 
you  use  a  preposterous  order  to  demand  the  consent  of 
such  persons,  in  such  matters,  as  their  minds  to  a  good 
end  hath  rather  been  felt  or  prepared,  and  therefore 
there  must  needs  follow  cither  a  universal  refusal,  or 
factious  division  amongst  you,  whereby  a  blousteriug 
intelligence  must  needs  come  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
the  intended  marriage  from   thence,  which  ought  to 
have  been  secretely  and  advisedly  propounded  unto  Her 
Highness;  hereby  you  see  then  the  meaning  is,  by  this 
<lealing.  Her  Majesty  shall  be  made  inexorable,  and  so 
bring  the  matter  to  such  passe,  as  this  which  should 
have  wrought  surety,  (juietness,  and   a  stay  to  both 
Queens  and  their  realms,  shall  augment  your  calamity, 
and  throw  us  your  bf^st  friends  into  divorse  with  you, 
and  into  unhappy  division  am(»ngst  our.seIves;  for  you 
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may  not  conjecture  that  Ihe  matter  is  now  in  delibera- 
tion, but  expecteth  good  occasion  for  executing;  sure 
I  am  you  do  not  judge  so  slenderly  of  the  managing 
of  this  matter,  as  to  think  we  have  not  cast  the  worst, 
or  to  enter  therein  so  far  without  the  assistance  of  the 
nobility,  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and  the  mightiest  of 
this  realm,  except  Queen  Elizabeth  :  from  whom  it 
hath  been  concealed  until  yon,  as  the  fittest  minister, 
might  j)roponnd  it  to  her,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Regent 
and  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  LJow  far  Master  Woddes 
defamations  do  carry  them  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  affec- 
tions, and  Master  Secretary's  to  assist  the  Regent  and 
to  suj)press  the  Queen  of  Scots,  I  know  not,  nor  it  is 
not  material;  but  I  do  assuredly  think  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty will  prefer  her  surety,  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign, 
and  the  conservation  of  her  ]»eople,  before  any  device, 
which  may  proceed  from  vain  discourse,  or  imperfec- 
tions of  passions  and  inconsiderate  affections.  And  as 
lor  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  not  to  learn  that  as  he  jiketh 
not  to  go  too  fast  afore,  so  he  coveteth  not  to  tarry 
too  far  behind,  and  specially  when  the  reliques  be  of 
no  great  value  or  power.  If  I  could  as  well  assure  you 
of  his  niagnanimity,  and  constancy,  as  of  his  present 
conformity,  I  would  say  confidently,  you  may  repose  as 
wvU  of  him  in  this  matter,  as  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicester,  Bedford, 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  3  all  which  do 
embrace,  and  proteste  the  accomplishment  of  this  case. 
I  have,  according  to  your  advice,  written  presently  to 
My  Lord  Regent,  with  the  same  zeal  and  core  of  his 
well  doing  that  I  owe  to  him,  wIkjui  I  love  and  honour. 
Mr.  Secretary  hath  assured  unto  him  the  Queen  of 
Scotland's  iavour  and  good  opinion,  wherewith  he 
seemeth  to  be  well  satisfy'd.  If  your  credit  be  as  I 
trust,  hasten  your  coming  hither,  for  it  is  very  necessary 
that  you  were  here  presently.  Q.  Elizabeth  both  doth 
write  to  My  Lord  Regent  in  such  sort,  as  he  may  per- 
ceive Mr.  Wood's  discourses  of  Her  Majesty's  aflection 
to  be  vain,  and  iNIr.  Secretary  otherwise  bent  than  he 
conjectureth  of  him,  the  effect  of  which  Her  Majesty's 
letter  you  shall  understand,  by -My  Lord  Leicester's 
letter  unto  you  at  this  dispatch.  At  the  Court,  201  h 
July,  1569. 
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No.  XXXIII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  136.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  L.  B. 
probably  Lord  Burleigh. 

[1569.     Harl.  Lib.  37.  B.  9.  fo.  43.] 

Because  I  see  that  great  advantage  is  taken  on 

small  occasions,  and  that  the  mention  of  the  marriaji^e 
betwixt  the  Qncen  my  sovereign's  mother,  and  the  D. 
of  Norfolk  hath  this  while  past  been  very  frequent  in 
both  the  realms,  and  then  I  myself  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
motioner,  which  I  perceive  is  at  the  last  come  to  Her 
Majesty's  ears;  I  will,  for  satisfaction  of  Her  Highness, 
and  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  Her  Majesty, 
manifest  unto  you  my  interest,  and  medling  in  that 
matter,  from  the  very  beginning,  knowing  whatsoever 
is  prejudicial  to  Her  Highness,  cannot  but  be  hurtful 
to  the  King  my  sovereign,  this  his  realm,  and  me. — 
A\  hat  conferrences  was  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  any  of  them  that  were  with  me  within  the  realm  of 
England,  I  am  not  able  to  declare ;  but  I  am  no  wise 
forgetful  of  any  thing  that  passed  betwixt  him  and  me, 
either  at  that  time,  or  since.  And  to  the  end  Her  Ma- 
jesty may  understand  how  I  have  been  dealt  with  in  this 
matter,  I  am  compelled  to  touch  some  circumstances, 
before  there  was  any  mention  of  her  marriage.  In 
York,  at  the  meeting  of  all  the  commissioners,  I  found 
very  —  and  neutral  dealing  with  the  Duke,  and  others 
Her  Highness's  commissioners,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  cause,  as  in  the  making  of  the  others  to  proceed 
sincerely,  and  so  furth.  During  which  time,  I  entered 
into  general  speech,  sticking  at  our  just  defence  in 
the  matters  that  were  objected  against  us,  by  the  said 
Queen's  commissioners,  looking  certainly  for  no  other 
tliing,  but  summary  cognition  in  the  cause  of  contro- 
versy, with  a  final  declaration  to  have  followed.  Upon 
a  certain  day  the  Lord  Lithington  secretary  rode  with 
the  Duke  to  Howard,  what  purpose  they  had  I  cannot 
say,  but  that  night  Lithington  returning,  and  entring 
into  conferrcncc  witii  me  upon  the  state  of  our  action. 
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I  was  advised  hy  him  to  pass  to  the  Duke,  and  require 
familiar  eonferreiicc,  b}  Ihc  whici)  I  mij^ht  have  some 
feeling  to  what  issue  our  matters  would  tend.     Aceord- 
ing  to  which  advice,  having  gotten  time  and  place  con- 
venient in  tiie  gallery  of  the  house  where  the  Duke  was 
lodged,  after  renewing  of  our  first  acquaintance  made  at 
Eerwick,  the  time  hetbre  the  assize  at  Lcith,  and  some 
speeches  passed  betwixt  us;    he  began  to  say  to  me, 
how  he  in  England  had  fa\our  and  credit,  and  1  in  Scot- 
land had  will  and  friendship  of  many,  it  was  to  be  tho't 
there  could  be  none  more  fit  instruments,  to  travel  for 
the  continuance  of  the  amity  betwixt  the  realms,  than 
we  two.     And  so  that  discourse  upon  the  present  state 
of  both,  and  how  1  was  entered  in  that  action  tending 
so  far  to  the  Queen's  dishonour,  I  was  willed  by  him  to 
consider  how  matters  stood  in  this,  what  honour  I  had 
received  of  the  Queen,  and  what  inconveniences  her 
defamation  in  the   matters  laid   to  her  charge  might 
breed  to  her  posterity.     Her  respect  was  not  little  to 
the  crown  of  England,  there  was  but  one  heir.     The 
llamiltons  my  unfriends,  had  the  next  respect,  and  that 
I  should  esteem  the  issue  of  her  body  would   be  the 
more  affectionate  to  me  and  mine,  than  any  other  that 
could  attain  to  that  crown.     And  so  it  should  be  meet- 
cst,  that  she  affnmed  her  dismission  made  in  Lochlevin, 
and  we  to  abstra(;t  the  letters  of  her  hand  write,  that 
she  should  not  be  defamed  in  England.     My  reply  to 
that  was,  how  the  matter  had  passed  in  Parliament,  and 
the  letters  seen  of  many,  so  that  the  abstracting  of  the 
same  could  not  then  secure  her  to  any  f)urpose,  and 
yet  should  we,  in  that  doing,  bring  the  ignominy  upon 
us.     Affirming  it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  that  way  to 
proceed,  seeing  the  Queen's  JNlajesty  of  England  was 
not  made  privy  to  the  matter  as  she  ought  to  be,  in 
respect  we  were  purposely  come  in  England  for  that 
end,  and  for  the  —  of  the  grants  of  our  cause.     The 
Duke's  answer  was,  he  would  take  in  hand  to  handle 
matters  well  enough  at  the  court.     After  this,  on  the 
occasion  of  ceitain  articles,  tluit  were  required  to  be 
resolved  on  before  we  entered  on  the  declaration  of  the 
very  ground  of  our  action,  we  came  up  to  the  court; 
where  some  new  commissioners  were  adjoined  to  the 
former,  and  tiie  hearing  of  the  matlcr  ordained  to  be  in 
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the  Parliiiment-hoiise  at  Westminster,  in  presence  of 

which   commissioners   of  the    said    Queen,    and   

through  the rebuking  of  the  Queen  of  England's 

own  commissioners,  we  uttered  the  whole  of  the  action, 
and  produced  such  evidences,  letters,  and  probations, 
as  we  had,  which  might  move  the  Queen's  Majesty  to 
think  well  of  our  cause.  Whereupon  expecting  Her 
Highness'  declaration,  and  seeing  no  great  likelihood 
of  the  same  to  be  suddenly  given,  but  daily  motions 
then  made  to  come  to  an  accord  with  the  said  Queen, 
our  matters  in  hand  in  Scotland,  in  the  mean  season, 
standing  in  hazard  and  danger,  we  were  put  to  the 
uttermost  point  otf  our  wit,  to  imagine  whereunto  the 
matters  would  tend,  tho'  albeit  we  had  left  nothing 
undone  for  justification  of  our  causes,  yet  appeared  no 
end,  but  continual  motions  made  to  come  to  some 
accord  with  the  Queen,  and  restore  her  to  whole  or  half 
reign.  I  had  no  other  answer  to  give  them,  but  that  I 
should  neither  do  against  conscience  or  honour  in  that 
matter.  Notwithstanding  seeing  this  my  plain  answer 
wrought  no  end,  nor  dispatch  to  us,  and  that  I  was 
informed  that  the  Duke  began  to  mislike  of  me,  and  to 
speak  of  me,  as  that  I  had  reported  of  the  said  Queen 

irreverently,  calling  her  [probably  adulterer]  and 

murderer,  1  was  advised  to  pass  to  him,  and  give  him 
good  words,  and  to  purge  myself  of  the  things  objected 
to  me,  that  I  should  not  open  the  sudden  entry  of  his 

evil  grace,  nor  have  him  to  our  enemy considering 

his  greatness.  It  bring  therewithal  whispered  and 
showed  to  me,  that  if  I  departed,  he  standing  discon- 
tented and  not  satisfied,  I  might  peradventure  find 
such  trouble  in  my  way,  as  my  throat  might  be  cut 
before  I  came  to  Berrick.  And  therefore,  since  it 
might  well  enough  appear  to  her  marriage,  I  should 
not  put  him  in  utter  despair,  that  my  good  will  could 
not  be  had  therein.  So  few  days  before  my  departing  I 
came  to  the  park  in  Hampton  Court,  where  the  Duke 
and  I  met  together,  and  there  I  declared  unto  him  that 
it  was  come  to  my  ears,  how  some  misreport  should  be 
made  of  me  to  him,  as  that  I  should  speak  irreverently 
and  rashly  of  the  said  Queen  mj'  sovereign's  motlier, 

such   words  as    before  expressed,  that  he  might 

[probably  suspect]  thereby  my  affection  to  be  so  alie- 

VOL.  III.  u 
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iiate  from  lior,  as  that  I  could  not  love  Iicr,  nor  be 
content  of  licr  prcfcrnicnl,  liowhcil  he  mij^ht  pcrswade 
himself  of  llic  ((intrary,  for  as  she  once  Mas  the  person 
in  the  worUI  that  I  h^ved  best,  having  that  honour  to 
be  so  near  unto  her,  and  havino;  received  such  advance- 
ment and  honour  by  her,  I  was  not  so  ungrate  or  so 
unnatural  ever  to  wish  her  body  harm,  or  to  speak  of 
her  as  was  untruly  reported  of  me  (howsoever  the  truth 
was  in  the  sell),  and  as  to  the  preservation  of  her  son, 
now  my  sovereign,  had  moved  me  to  enter  into  this 
cause,  and  that  her  own  pressing  ^vas  the  occasion  of 
that  was  uttered  to  her [|)robably  dishoiioia-]  when- 
soever God  should  move  her  heart  to  repent  of  her  by 
past  beliaviour  and  life,  and  after  her  known  repentance, 
that  she  should  be  separate  from  that  ungodly  and 
unlawful  niarriage  that  she  was  entered  in,  and  then 
after  were  joined  with  such  a  godly  and  honourable  a 
])ersonage,  as  were  alfectioned  to  the  true  religion,  and 
whom  we  might  trust,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  love 
her,  and  to  shew  her  as  great  pleasure,  favour,  and  good 
will,  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life;  and  in  case  he  should  be 
that  personage,  there  was  none  whom  I  could  better 

like  of,  the  Queen in of  England  being  made 

privy  to  the  matter,  and  she  allowing  thereof,  which 
being  done,  I  should  labour  in  all  things  that  I  could, 
to  her  honour  and  pleasure,  that  were  not  prejudicial 
to  the  King  my  sovereign's  estate,  and  ])rayed  him  not 
to  think  otherwise  of  me,  for  n)y  affection  was  rather 
buried  and  hidden  within  me,  awaiting  until  God  should 
direct  her  to  know  herself,  than  utterly  alienated  and 
abstracted  from  her;  which  he  seemed  to  accept  in 
very  good  part,  saying.  Earl  of  Murray,  thou  thinks  of 
me  that  thing,  whereunto  I  will  make  none  in  England 
or  Scotland  privy,  and  thou  hast  Norfolk's  life  in  thy 
hands.  So  departing,  I  came  to  my  lodging,  and  by 
the  way  and  all  night,  I  was  in  continual  thought  and 
agitation  of  mind,  how  to  behave  myself  in  that  weighty 
matter,  first  imagining  whereunto  this  should  tend,  if  it 
were  attempted  without  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land's knowledge  and  good  will,  this  realm  and  I  my- 
self in  particular  having  received  such  favour  and  com- 
fort at  Her  Highness's  hands,  and  this  whole  isle  such 
I)ea((?  and  quietness,  since  God  possessed  Her  Majesty 
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widi  her  crown.  And  on  the  other  part,  seeing  the 
Duke  had  disclosed  him  to  nie,  protesting  none  other 
were  or  should  he  privy  to  our  speech,  I  tho't  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  utter  any  thing  that  might  en- 
danger him;  moved  to  the  utlerniost  with  these  cogita- 
tions, and  all  desire  of  sleep  then  removed,  I  prayed 
God  to  send  me  some  good  relief  and  outgate,  to  my 
discharge  and  satisfaction  of  my  troubled  mind,  which 
I  found  indeed;  for  upon  the  morn,  or  within  a  day  or 
two  thereafter,  I  entered  in  conversation  with  my  Lord 
of  Leicester,  in  his  chamber  at  the  court,  where  he 
began  to  find  strange  with  me,  that  in  the  matter  I 
made  so  difficult  to  him,  standing  so  precisely  on  confer- 
rence,  and  how  when  I  had  in  my  communication  with 

the  Duke,  come  so  far and  there  he  made  some 

discourse  with  me,  about  that  which  was  talke  betwixt 
us,  T  perceiving  that  the  Duke  had [probably  dis- 
closed] the  matter  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  think- 
ing me  thereby  discharged  at  the  Duke's  hands,  there- 
fore I  repeated  the  same  communication  in  every  point 
to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who  desired  me  to  show  the 
same  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  which  I  refused  to  do, 
willing  him  if  he  tho't  it  might  import  Her  Highness 

any  thing,  that  he  has  one by  Her  Majesty,  and 

for  many  benefits  received  at  Her  Highness's  hands  is 
obliged  to  wish  her  well,  should  make  declaration  of  the 
same  to  Her  Majesty,  as  I  understand  by  some  speech 
of  Her  Highness  to  me,  he  did.  This  my  declaration  to 
the  Duke  was  the  only  cause  that  stayed  the  violence 
and  trouble  prepared  for  me  unexecuted,  as  I  have 
divers  ways  understood.     The  same  declaration  I  was 

obliged  to  renew  since  in  writings  of ■  sent  to  my 

servant  John  Wood.  The  sum  whereof,  I  trust,  he 
showed  the  Duke,  and  something  also  I  wrote  to  him- 
self for  it  was  tho't  this  should  redeem  some  time,  that 
the  Duke  should  not  suddenly  declare  him  our  enemy, 
for  his  greatness  was  oft  laid  before  me,  and  what 
friendship  he  had  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility  in  England, 
so  that  it  might  appear  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land— so  cold  towards  us,  and  doing  nothing  publickly 
that  might  seem  favourable  for  us,  we  had  some  cause 
to  suspect  that  Her  Highness  should  not  be  contrari- 
ous  to  the  marriage  when  it  should  be  proposed  to  her. 
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The  sharp  niesssRf^e  sent  hy  ]ler  Majesly  with  llie 
Lord  Boyd,  who  liad  the  like  commission  from  the 
Dnke  tendinj;  so  far  to  the  said  Qneen's  preferment,  as 
it  were  proposing::  one  manner  of  conditions  from  both, 
jjave  ns  to  think  that  Her  llij^hness  had  been  foreseen 
in  the  Duke's  desiji;n,  and  that  she  might  be  induced  to 
alh)\v  thereof.  But  liowbeit  it  was  de\ised  in  England, 
that  the  Jjord  of  Lcthington  should  come  as  from  me, 
and  break  the  matter  to  Her  Highness,  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  a  letter  declared  that  she  looked  for  his  com- 
ing, yet  that  devise  proceeded  never  of  me,  nor  the 
noblemen  at  the  convention  could  no  wise  accord  to 
his  sending,  nor  allow  of  the  matter  mclioned,  but 
altogether  misliked  it,  as  bringing  with  the  same  great 
inconveniences  to  the  surety  and  cpiietness  of  this 
whole  isle;  for  our  proceedings  have  declared  our  mis- 
liking  and  disallowance  of  the  purpose  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  if  we  had  pleased  he  was  ready  for  the 
journey.  And  in  likewise  it  was  devised  to  gjve  con- 
sent that   the  [probably  divorce]  between  the 

said  Queen  and  Bothweli  should  be  sulfered  to  proceed 
in  this  realm,  as  it  was  desired  by  the  said  Lord  Boyd, 
by  reason  we  could  not  understand  what  was  the 
Queen's   Majesty's    pleasure,    and    allowance    in   that 

behalf And  whereas  ye  mean,  that  Her  Highness 

was  not  made  privy  of  any  such  intention,  the  fault  was 
not  in  me.  I'he  first  motion  being  declared,  as  1  have 
^\ritten,  to  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  by  him  imparted 
to  Her  Majesty,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive  by  some 
speech  of  Her  Highness's  to  me,  before  my  departing. 
Thus  I  have  plainly  declared  how  I  have  been  dealt 
withal  for  this  marriage,  and  how  just  necessity  moved 
ujc  not  to  require  directly,  that  which  the  Duke  ap- 
peared so  unto.     And  for  my  threatenings,  to 

assent  to  the  same,  I  have  expressed  the  manner;  the 
persons  that  laid  the  matter  before  me,  were  of  my  own 
company.  But  the  Duke  since  hath  spoken,  that  it 
was  his  writing  which  saved  my  life  at  that  time.  In 
conclusion  I  |)ray  you  persuade  Her  Majesty,  that  she 
let  no  speeches  nor  any  other  thing  passed  and  objected 
to  my  prejudice,  move  Her  Majesty  to  alter  her  favour 
— towards  me,  or  any  ways  to  doubt  of  my  assured 
constancy  towards   Her  Highness ;    for  in  any  thing 
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which  may  tend  to  her  honour  and  surety,  I  will,  while 
I  live,  bestow  myself,  and  all  that  will  do  for  me,  not- 
withstanding my  hazard  or  danger,  as  proof  shall  de- 
clare, when  Her  Majesty  finds  time  to  employ  me. 

No.  XXXIV.     (Vol.  II.  p.  146.) 

William  Maitland  of  Ledington  to  my  Lord  of  Leices- 
ter, March  20th,  lf)70,  from  Ledington. 

[An  origioal.] 

The  great  desolation  threatened  to  this  whole  realm,  be 
the  divisions  thereof  in  dangerous  factions,  doth  press 
me  to  frame  my  letters  to  Your  Lordship,  in  other  sort, 
than  were  behovefull  for  me,  if  I  had  no  other  respect, 
but  only  to  maintain  my  private  credit;  therefore  I  am 
driven  to  furnish  them  with  matter,  which  I  know  not 
to  be  plausible,  whereupon  by  misconstruing  my  mean- 
ing, some  there  may  take  occasion  of  offence,  thinking 
that  I  rather  utter  my  own  passions,  than  go  about  to 
inform  Your  Lordship  truly  of  the  state ;  but  I  trust 
my  plain  dealing  shall  bear  record  to  the  sincerity  of 
my  meaning;  to  make  the  same  sensible,  I  will  lay 
before  Your  Lordship's  eyes  the  plat  of  this  country; 
which  first  is  divided  into  two  factions,  the  one  pre- 
tending the  maintenance  of  the  King's  reign,  the  other 
alledging  the  Queen  to  have  been  cruelly  dealt  withall, 
and  unjustly  deprived  of  her  state  ;  the  former  is  com- 
})osed  of  a  good  number  of  nobility,  gentlemen,  and 
j)rincipal  burroughs  of  the  realme,  who  shall  have,  as 
Mr.  Randolph  beareth  us  in  hand,  the  Queen's  Majesty 
your  sovereign's  allowance  and  protection ;  the  other 
hath  in  it  some  most  principall  of  the  nobility,  and 
therewithall,  good  numbers  of  the  inferior  sort,  through- 
out the  whole  realm,  which  also  look  assuredly  that  all 
kings  do  allow  their  quarrel  and  will  aid  them  accord- 
ingly. What  consequence  this  division  will  draw  after 
it,  I  leave  it  to  Your  Lordship's  consideration  ;  there  is 
fallen  out  another  division,  accedentally,  by  my  Lord 
Regent's  death,  which  is  like  to  change  the  state  of  the 
other  two  factions,  to  increase  the  one,  and  diminish 
the  other,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  regiment  of  the 

V  2 
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realm.  Some  niinibcr  of  nohlemcii  aspire  lo  llie  j^ovcrn- 
mcnt,  pretemrm;;-  rifj;ht  thereto  hy  reason  of  the  Queen's 
demission  ol  the  erotin,  and  her  eoininission  ji^ranled  at 
that  time  for  the  re<;iiiient  dnrinj^  the  King's  nunority; 
another  faetion  doth  altogether  rejjine  against  that  divi- 
sion, thinking  it  neither  fit  nor  tolerable,  that  three  or 
lour  of  the  meanest  sort  amongst  the  Earls  shall  pre- 
sume to  challenge  to  themselves  a  rule  over  the  whole 
realme.  the  next  of  the  blood,  the  first  in  rank,  the 
greatest  alway  both  for  the  antienlry  of  their  houses, 
degree,  and  forces,  being  neglcckted  ;  this  order  they 
think  prejiosterous,  that  the  meaner  sort  shall  be  placed 
in  public  function  to  command,  and  the  greater  shall 
continue  as  private  men  to  obey ;  besides  that,  thry 
think  if  the  commission  had  in  the  beginning  been 
\ale\vable  (which  the  most  part  will  not  grant),  yet  can 
it  not  be  extended  to  the  present,  for  that  the  condi- 
tions thereunto  annexed  are  ceased,  and  so  the  effect 
of  the  whole  void;  the  latter  part  of  this  division  hath 
many  pretences,  for  besides  the  Queen's  faction,  which 
is  wholly  on  that  side,  a  great  number  of  these  that 
have  heretofore  professed  the  King's  obedience,  do 
favour  the  same,  and  will  not  yield  to  the  government 
of  the  other,  wln)se  preferment  for  respects  they  mis- 
like,  when  the  Queen's  faction  shall  be  increased,  with 
a  part  of  the  King's,  and  these  not  of  least  substance, 
and  yow  may  judge  what  is  like  to  ensue;  another 
incident  is  like  to  move  men  to  enter  in  further  dis- 
courses, it  is  given  out  here  in  Scotland  that  the 
Queen's  Majesty  is  setting  forth  some  forces  towards 
the  border,  wliieh  shall  enter  this  realm,  to  countenance 
these  that  aspire  to  the  regiment,  and  suppress  the  con- 
tiary  faction,  and  bruits  are  spread,  that  tlie  same  shall 
be  here  out  of  hand  ;  these  that  think  themselves  of 
Cijual  force  with  their  contrary  faction  at  home,  or 
rather  an  overmatch  to  them,  jet  not  able  to  encounter 
with  the  forces  of  another  Prince  rather  than  yield  to 
their  inferiors,  will,  I  fear,  take  advice  of  necessity,  and 
e\ill  councillors,  and  seek  also  the  maintenance  of 
some  foreign  Prince,  whereby  Her  Majesty  (altho'  no 
further  inconvenient  were  to  be  feared),  must  be  driven 
to  excessive  charges,  and  it  would  appear  there  were  a 
conspiracy  of  all  the  elements  at  one  time  to  set  us 
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logether  by  the  cars,  for  now,  when  the  rumour  of  your 
forces  coming  towards  the  border  is  spread  abroad, 
even  at  the  same  time  is  arrived  at  Dumbarton,  a 
gaizeon  with  a  messenger  sent  expressly  from  the 
King  of  France,  to  that  part  of  the  nobility  that  favours 
the  Queen,  to  learn  the  state  of  the  country,  and  what 
support  they  lack  or  desire,  either  for  furtherance  of 
her  atfairs,  or  for  their  own  safety  ;  assuredly  this  mes- 
sage will  be  well  received,  and  suffered  accordingly, 
this  is  the  present  state  of  Scotland.  Now,  if  Your 
Lordship  would  also  know  my  opinion,  how  to  choice 
the  best,  as  the  case  standeth ;  I  \\ill  in  that  also 
satisfie  Your  Lordship  I  am  required  from  them  to 
deal  plainly,  and  Your  Lordship  shall  judge  wither  I 
do  so  or  not;  for  1  think  it  plain  dealing,  when  I  sim- 
ply utter  my  judgment,  and  go  not  about  to  disguise 
my  intents.  1  trust  the  Queen's  Majesty  hath  a  desire 
to  retain  at  her  devotion  the  rcalme  of  Scotland,  which 
she  hath  gone  about  to  purchase,  with  bestowing  great 
charges,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  her  people;  this  desire 
is  honourable  for  Her  Highness,  profitable  for  both  the 
countreys,  and  of  none  to  be  disallowed;  especially  if 
it  be  (as  I  take  it)  to  have  the  amity  of  the  whole 
realm,  for  it  is  not  a  portion  of  Scotland  can  serve  her 
turn,  nor  will  it  prove  conmiodious  for  her  to  suit  the 
friendshij)  of  a  faction  of  Scotland,  for  in  so  doing,  in 
gaining  the  best,  she  may  lose  the  more,  and  the  same 
would  bring  all  her  actions  with  us  in  suspicion,  if  she 
should  go  about  to  nourish  factions  amongst  us,  which 
meaning  I  am  sure  never  entered  into  Her  Majesty's 
heart ;  then  if  it  be  the  friendship  of  the  whole  she  doth 
demand,  let  her  not,  for  pleasure  of  one  part,  go  about 
to  overthrow  the  remnant,  which  will  not  be  so  faisable, 
as  some  may  give  her  to  understand  ;  but  rather  by 
way  of  treaty,  let  her  go  about  to  pacify  the  whole 
state,  bring  the  parties  to  an  accord,  reduce  us  all  by 
good  means  to  an  uniformity,  so  shall  she  give  us  all 
occasion  to  think  well  of  her  doings,  that  she  tendeth 
our  wealth,  and  provoks  us  universally  to  wish  unto 
Her  Majesty  a  n)Ost  prosperous  continuance ;  by  the 
contrary,  if,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  few,  she  will  send 
forces  to  suppress  these  whom  they  mislike,  and  so 
consequently  offend  many;  men  be  not  so  faint  hearted, 
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bill  llicy  have  courage  to  provide  fur  their  own  safly, 
and  not  only  will  embrace  the  means  ()artly  ofl'ered,  but 
will  also  procure  further  at  the  hand  of  other  Princes. 
This  for  mine  own  part  I  do  abhorr,  and  protest  I 
desire  never  to  see  forces  of  strangers  to  set  foot  within 
this  land,  yet  I  know  not  what  point  necessity  may 
drive  men  into,  as  if  men  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  were 
in  a  ship,  which  suddenly  should  be  set  on  fire,  the  fear 
of  burning  would  make  them  leap  into  the  sea,  and 
soon  after  the  fear  of  the  water  would  drive  them  to 
cleive  attain  to  the  fired  ship,  so  for  avoiding  present 
evil,  men  will  many  times  be  inforeed  to  have  recourse 
to  another,  no  less  dangerous.  Trust  me,  forces  will 
not  bring  forth  any  good  fruit  to  Her  Majesty's  behove, 
it  must  be  some  way  of  treaty  shall  serve  the  turn, 
wherein  by  my  former  letters  Your  Lordship  doth  know 
already  what  is  my  judgement;  you  see  how^  plainly  I 
do  write,  without  consideration  in  what  part  my  letters 
may  be  taken,  yet  my  hope  is  that  such  as  will  favour- 
ably interpret  them,  shall  think  that  1  mean  as  well  to 
Her  ^lajesty  and  that  realme,  as  these  that  will  utter 
other  language.  I  wish  the  continuance  of  the  amity 
betwixt  the  two  contrys,  without  other  respect,  and 
will  not  conceal  from  Her  Majesty  any  thing,  to  my 
knowledge,  tending  to  the  prejudice  thereof;  if  I  shall 
perceave  Her  Majesty  taking  frank  dealings  in  evil 
part,  I  shall  from  thenceforth  forbear;  in  the  mean 
season,  1  will  not  cease  to  trowble  Your  Lordship,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  write,  and  so  1  take  my  leave 
of  Your  Lordship. 

No.  XXXV.     (Vol.  n.  p.  L31.) 

Letter  of  Queen  Elisabeth  to  the  Earle  of  Susseks, 
July  2d,  1570. 

[Calderw.  MS.  History,  vol.  2.  p.  189.] 

Right  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousin  we  greet  yon 
well;  this  day  we  have  received  your  letters  of  28  the 
last  month,  with  all  other  letters,  sent  from  Scotland, 
and  mentionc<l  in  your  letters,  wherennto  answer  is  de- 
sired to  be  given  before  the  tenth  of  this  month  ;  which 
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is  a  very  short  time,  the  weighliiiess  of  the  matters,  and 
the  distance  of  the  places  considered ;  nevertheless  we 
have,  as  the  shortness  could  suffer  it,  resolved  to  give 
this  answer  following,  which  we  will  that  }ow,  by  war- 
rand  hereof,  shall  cause  to  be  given  in  our  name  to  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  conveend 
with  him.  Where  it  is  by  them,  in  their  letters,  and 
writings  alledg'd,  that  for  lack  of  our  resolute  answer, 
concerning  the  establishing  of  the  regiment  of  the 
realm,  under  their  young  King,  great  inconveniences 
have  happened,  and  therefore  they  have  deferred  now 
at  their  last  convention  to  determine  of  the  samine, 
who  shall  have  the  place  of  governour,  until  the  21st 
this  month,  before  which  time  they  require  to  have  our 
advise,  in  what  person  or  persons  the  government  of 
that  realm  shall  be  established,  we  accept  very  thankfull 
the  goodwill  and  reputation  they  have  of  us,  in  yielding 
so  frankly  to  require  and  follow  our  advise  in  a  matter 
that  toucheth  the  state  of  their  King,  theirselves,  and 
realm  so  near,  wherein  as  we  perceive  that  by  our  for- 
mer forbearing  to  intermeddle  therein,  they  have  taken 
some  discomfort,  as  though  that  we  would  not  have  re- 
gard to  their  state  and  suerty,  so  on  the  other  part,  they 
of  their  wisdoms  ought  to  think  that  it  might  be  by 
the  whole  world  evil  interpreted  in  us  to  appoint  them 
;i  form  of  government,  or  a  governour  by  name,  for  that 
howsoever  we  should  mean  well  if  we  sliould  do  so,  yet 
it  could  not  be  without  some  jealousy  in  the  heads  of 
the  estate,  nobility,  and  community  of  that  realm,  that 
the  government  thereof  should  be  by  me  specially 
named,  and  ordain'd  ;  so  as  finding  difficulty  on  both 
parts,  and  yet  misliking  most  that  they  should  take  any 
discomfort  by  our  forbearing  to  show  our  mind  therein, 
we  have  thought  in  this  sort  for  to  proceed,  considering 
with  ourselves  how  now  that  realm  had  been  a  good 
space  of  time  ruled  in  the  name  of  their  King,  and  by 
reason  of  his  base  age,  governed  heretofore  by  a  very 
careful  and  honourable  person,  the  Earle  of  Murray, 
untill  that  by  a  mischievous  person  (an  evil  example) 
he  was  murdered,  whereby  great  disorder  and  confusion 
of  necessity  had,  and  will  more  follow,  if  determination 
be  not  made  of  some  other  spcciall  person,  or  persons, 
to  take  the  charge  ofgovernour,  or  superior  ruler  speciall 
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for  administration  of  law  and  justice,  we  cannot  but 
very  well  allow  the  desire  of  these  Lords  to  have  some 
spcciall  governour  to  be  chosen;  and  therefore  being 
well  assured  that  their  own  understanding  of  all  others 
is  best  to  consider  the  state  of  that  realm,  and  to 
discern  the  abilities  and  (jualities  of  every  person  meet 
and  capable  for  such  a  charge,  we  shall  better  satisfie 
ourselves,  whom  they  by  their  common  consent  shall 
first  choose,  and  appoint  to  that  purpose,  then  of  any 
to  be  by  us  aforehand  uncertainly  named,  and  that  be- 
cause they  shall  perceave  that  we  liave  care  of  the 
person  of  their  King,  who  by  nearness  of  blood,  and  in 
respect  to  his  so  young  years,  ought  to  be  very  tender 
and  dear  to  us,  we  shall  not  hide  our  opinion  from  them, 
but  i(  they  shall  all  accord  to  Jiame  his  grandfather,  our 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  be  governor  alone,  or 
jointly  with  others,  (whom  we  hear  to  be  in  the  mean 
time  by  their  common  consent  appointed  Lieutenant- 
general)  reason  moveth  us  to  think  that  none  can  be 
chosen  in  that  whole  realm  that  shall  more  desire  the 
preservation  of  the  King,  and  be  more  meet  to  have  the 
government  for  his  safety,  being  next  to  him  in  blood 
of  any  nobleman  of  that  realm,  or  elsewhere;  and  yet 
hereby  we  do  not  mean  to  {)rescribe  to  them  this  choice, 
except  they  shall  of  themselves  fully  and  freely  allow 
thereof;  furthermore  we  would  have  them  well  assured 
that  whatsoever  reports  of  devises  are,  or  shall  be  spread 
or  invented,  that  we  have  already  yielded  our  mind  to 
alter  the  state  of  the  King  or  government  of  that  realm, 
the  same  are  without  just  catise  or  ground  by  us  given, 
for  as  we  have  already  advertized  them,  that  although 
we  have  yielded  to  hear,  which  in  honour  we  could  not 
refuse,  what  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  her  part  shall  say 
and  offer,  not  oidy  for  her  own  assurance,  but  for  the 
wealth  of  that  realm,  yet  not  knowing  what  the  same 
will  be  that  shall  be  olfered,  we  mean  not  to  break  the 
order  of  law  and  justice  by  advancing  her  cause,  or 
prejudging  her  contrary,  before  we  shall  delliberately 
and  assuredly  see,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  whole,  some 
place  necessary,  and  just  cause  to  do  ;  and  therefore 
finding  that  realm  ruled  by  a  King,  and  the  same  affirmed 
by  laws  of  that  realm,  and  thereof  invested  by  corona- 
tion and  other  solemnities  used  and  requisite,  and  gene- 
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rally  so  received  by  the  whole  estates,  we  mean  not  by 
yielding  to  hear  the  complaints  or  informations  of  the 
Queen  against  her  son,  to  do  any  act  whereby  to  make 
conclusion  of  governments,  but  as  we  have  found  it,  so 
to  suffer  the  same  to  continue,  yea  not  to  suffer  it  to  be 
altered  by  any  means  that  we  may  impeshe,  as  to  our 
honour  it  doth  belong,  as  by  your  late  actions  hath 
manifestly  appeared,  untill  by  some  justice  and  clear 
cause,  we  shall  be  directly  induced  otherwise  to  declare 
our  opinion ;  and  this  we  would  have  them  to  know  to 
be  our  determination  and  course  that  we  mean  to  hohl, 
whereon  we  trust  they  for  their  King  may  see  how 
plainly  and  honourably  we  mean  to  proceed,  and  how 
little  cause  they  have  to  doubt  of  us,  whatsoever  to  the 
contrary  they  have  or  shall  hear;  and  on  the  other  part, 
we  pray  them  of  their  wisdoms  to  think  how  unhonour- 
able  and  contrary  to  all  human  order  it  were  for  us, 
when  the  Queen  of  Scotland  doth  so  many  ways  require 
to  hear  her  cause,  and  doth  offer  to  be  ordered  be  us  in 
the  same  as  well  for  matters  betwixt  ourselves  and  her, 
as  betwixt  herself  and  her  son  and  his  party  of  that 
realm,  against  which  offers  no  reason  could  move  us  to 
refuse  to  give  ear,  that  we  should  aforehand  openly  and 
directly,  before  the  causes  be  heard  and  considered,  as 
it  were,  give  a  judgment  or  sentence  either  for  ourselves 
or  for  them  whom  she  maketh  to  be  her  contraries. 
Finally  ye  shall  admonish  them,  that  they  do  not,  by 
misconceiving  our  good  meaning  toward  them,  or  by 
indirect  assertions  of  their  adversary,  grounded  on  un- 
truths, hinder  or  weaken  their  own  cause,  in  such  sort, 
that  our  good  meaning  towards  them  shall  not  take 
such  effect  towards  them  as  they  shall  desire,  or  them- 
selves have  need  of.  All  this  our  answer  ye  shall  cause 
be  given  them,  and  let  them  know  that  for  the  shortness 
of  time,  this  being  the  end  of  the  second  of  this  month, 
we  neither  could  make  any  longer  declaration  of  our 
mind,  nor  yet  write  any  several  letters,  as  if  time  might 
have  served  we  would  have  done.     2d.  July  1570. 
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No.  XXXVI.     (Vol.11,  p.  152.) 

The  Bhhop  of  Ross  to  Secretary  Lidingt on  from  Chat- 
tisworth. 

[15th  June,  1570.] 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  dated  the  26th  of  May, 
here  at  Chattisworth,  the  10th  of  January,  but  on  the 
receipt  thereof  I  had  written  to  you  at  lenjjfth,  like  as 
the  Queen  did  with  my  Lord  Levingston,  by  which  you 
will  be  resolved  of  many  points  contained  in  your  said 
letter.  I  writ  to  you  that  1  received  your  letter  and 
credit  from  Tho'  Cowy  at  London,  and  sent  to  Leicester 
to  know  the  Queen  of  England's  mind,  whether  if  you 
should  come  here  or  not.  He  sent  me  word  that  she 
will  no  ways  have  you  come  as  one  of  the  commissioners^ 
because  she  is  yet  offended  with  you  ;  and  therefore  it 
appears  good  that  ye  come  not  hither,  but  remain  where 
you  are,  to  use  your  wisdom  and  diligence,  as  may  best 
advance  the  Queen's  affairs,  for  I  perceive  your  weill 
and  safety  depends  thereon,  in  respect  to  the  great  feid 
and  ennimity  born  against  you  by  your  Scots  people, 
and  the  great  heirship  taken  of  your  father's  landis  ; 
both  were  sure  demonstrations  of  their  malice.  Yet  I 
am  encouraged  by  your  stout  and  deliberate  mind. 
Assure  yourself  no  diligence  shall  be  omitted  to  pro- 
cure supports  forth  of  all  parts  where  it  may  be  had. 
We  will  not  refuse  the  aid  neither  of  Papist,  Jew,  nor 
Gentil,  after  my  advice;  and  to  this  end,  during  this 
treaty,  let  all  things  be  well  prepared.  And  seeing  my 
Lord  Seaton  is  desirous  to  go  into  Flanders,  the  Queen 
thinks  it  very  necessary  that  he  so  do,  for  the  Duke 
D'Alva  has  gotten  express  command  of  the  King  of 
Spain  to  give  support,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  he  shall 
have  aid  both  of  Flanders  and  the  Pope,  for  it  abides 
only  on  the  coming  of  some  men  of  countenance,  to 
procure  and  receive  the  same.  He  must  needs  tarry 
there,  on  the  preparations  thereof,  dtiring  the  treaty, 
which  will  be  a  great  furtherance  to  the  same  here. 
The  Queen  has  already  written  to  the  Duke  D'Alva  for 
this  effect,  advertizing  of  his  coming;  there  is  certain 
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sums  of  njoney  comiiij^  for  support  of  the  Englishmen, 
as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  from  the  Pope.  Whereupon 
I  would  he  had  a  general  commission  to  deal  for  them, 
and  receive  such  sums  as  shall  be  given.  The  means 
shall  be  found  to  cause  you  be  ansuerit  of  the  sums  you 
writ  for,  to  be  dispoisit  upon  the  furnishing  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  so  being  some  honest  and  true  man  were 
sent  to  Flanders  to  receive  it,  as  said  is,  which  I  would 
you  |)repared  and  sent.  Orders  shall  be  taken  for  the 
metals  as  you  writ  of.  We  have  proponit  your  avyce 
in  entring  to  treat  with  the  Queen  of  England,  for 
retiring  of  her  forces  puntyally  for  lack  of  aid.  Your 
answers  to  the  Englishmen  are  tho't  very  good,  but 
above  all  keep  you  weill  out  of  their  hands,  in  that  case, 
estote  prudentes  sicut  serpentes.  You  may  take  expe- 
rience with  the  hard  dealing  with  me,  how  ye  would  be 
used  if  ye  were  here,  and  yet  I  am  not  forth  of  danger, 
being  in  medio  nationis  j)ravae;  alwa}^  no  fear,  with 
God's  grace,  shall  make  n)e  shrink  from  Her  Majesty's 
service.  Since  the  Queen  of  England  has  refufed  that 
you  come  here,  it  appears  to  me  quod  nonduni  est 
sedata  malitia  amorreorum,  &c.  and  therefore  if  Athol 
or  Cathenes  might  by  any  means  be  procured  to  come, 
they  were  the  most  fit  for  the  purpose.  Rothes  were 
also  meet,  if  he  and  I  vvere  not  both  of  one  sirname:  so 
the  treaty  would  get  the  less  credit  either  in  Scotland 
or  here.  Therefore  avys,  and  send  the  best  may  serve 
the  turn,  and  fail  not  Robert  Melvil  come  with  them, 
whoever  comes,  for  so  is  the  Queen's  pleasure;  in  my 
last  packet,  with  James  Fogo,  to  you,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  I  sent  a  letter  of  the  Queen's  own  handwriting 
to  him,  which  I  trust  ye  received.  I  am  sorry  ye  come 
not,  for  the  great  relief  I  hoped  to  have  had  by  your 
presence,  for  you  could  well  have  handled  the  Queen 
of  England,  after  her  humour,  as  you  were  wont  to  do. 
The  rest  I  refer  to  your  good  wisdom,  praying  God 
to  send  you  health.  From  Chattisworth  the  15th  of 
January. 
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No.  XXXVII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  169.) 

The  Declaration  of  John  Cats  to  the  Lords  of  Grange 
and  Lethington  zoungare  vpon  the  Sth  Day  of  Oct. 
1571. 

Whereas  you  desire  to  know  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
pleasure,  what  she  will  do  tor  appeasing  of  these  con- 
troversies, and  therewith  has  offered  yourselves  to  be  at 
her  commandment,  touching  the  common  tranquility  of 
the  whole  isle,  and  the  amity  of  both  realms;  her  plea- 
sure in  this  behalf,  that  ye  should  leave  off"  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  civil  discord,  and  give  your  obedience  to 
the  King,  whom  she  will  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power. 

And  in  this  doing,  she  will  deal  with  the  Regent  and 
the  King's  party  to  receive  you  into  favour,  upon  reason- 
able conditions  for  security  of  life  and  livings. 

Also,  she  says  that  the  Queen  of  Scotts,  for  that  she 
has  practised  with  the  Pope  and  other  Princes,  and  also 
with  her  own  subjects  in  England,  great  and  dangerous 
treasons  against  the  state  of  her  own  country,  and  also 
to  the  destruction  of  her  own  person,  that  she  shall  never 
bear  authority,  nor  have  liberty  while  she  lives. 

If  ye  refuse  these  gentle  offers,  now  offered  unto  you, 
she  will  presently  aid  the  King's  party,  with  men,  am- 
munition, and  all  necessary  things  to  be  had,  against 
you. 

Whereupon  Her  Majesty  requires  your  answer  with 
speed,  withont  any  delay. 

No.  XXXVIII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  179.) 

Articles  sent  by  Knox  to  the  General  Assembly, 
August  6th,  1572. 

[Calderw.  MS.  History,  vol.  ii.  35G.] 

First,  desiring  a  new  act  to  be  made  ratifying  all  things 
concerning  the  King  and  his  obedience  that  were  enacted 
of  before  without  any  change,  and  that  the  ministers 
who  have  contraveend  the  former  acts  be  corrected  as 
accordeth. 
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That  siite  be  made  to  the  Regent's  grace  and  nobility 
maintaining  the  King's  cause,  that  whatsoever  pioceed- 
eth  in  this  treaty  of  |)eace  they  be  mindful  the  l<irk  be 
not  prcjng'd  thereby,  in  any  sort,  and  they  especially  of 
the  ministers  that  have  been  robbed  of  their  possessions 
within  the  kirk  during  the  time  of  the  troubles,  or  other- 
wise dung  and  injured,  may  be  restored. 

To  sute  at  the  Regent,  that  no  gift  of  any  bishoprick 
or  other  benefice  be  given  to  any  person,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  the  acts  made  in  the  time  of  the  tir^t  Regent  of 
good  memory,  and  they  that  are  given  contrar  the  said 
acts,  or  to  any  unqualified  person,  may  be  revoked  and 
made  null  be  an  act  of  secret  council,  and  that  all 
bishopricks  so  vacand  may  be  presented,  and  qualified 
persons  nominat  thereunto,  within  a  year  alter  the 
\aking  thereof,  according  to  the  order  taken  in  Leilh 
be  the  commissioners  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  kirk  in 
the  month  of  January  last,  and  in  special  to  complain 
u|X)n  the  giving  of  bishoprick  of  Ross  to  the  Lord 
Methven. 

That  no  pentions  or  benefices,  great  or  small,  be  given 
be  simple  donation  of  any  Lord  Regent  without  con- 
sent of  the  possessor  of  the  saids  benefices  having  tittle 
thereto,  and  the  admission  of  the  superintendent  or 
commissioners  of  the  piovince  where  this  benefice  lyeth, 
or  of  the  bishops  lawfully  elected  according  to  the  said 
order  taken  at  Leith  ;  and  desire  an  act  of  council  to  be 
made  thereupon  until  the  next  Parliament,  wherein  the 
samine  may  be  specially  inacted,  with  inhibition  to  the 
lords  of  session  to  give  any  letters  or  decreets,  upon 
such  simple  gifts  of  benefices  or  pentions  not  being 
given  in  manner  above  rehearsed,  and  tiiat  the  kirk 
presently  assembled  declare  all  such  gifts  null  so  far  as 
iyeth  in  their  power. 

That  the  first  form  of  presentation  to  benefices,  which 
were  in  the  first  and  second  Regent's  time,  be  not 
chang'd  as  now  it  is  commonly;  but  that  this  clause  be 
contained  in  the  presentation,  that  if  the  persons  pre- 
sented make  not  residence,  or  be  slandrous,  or  found 
unworthy  either  in  life  or  doctrine  be  the  judg!nent  of 
the  kirk  (to  which  alvvise  he  shall  be  subject)  or  meet 
to  be  transported  to  another  room  at  the  sight  of  the 
kirk,  the  said  presentation  and  all  that  shall  fall  there- 
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Upon  shall  be  nnll  and  of  no  force  nor  effect;  and  this  io 
have  place  also  in  the  noniinalion  of  the  bishoj).s. 

That  an  act  be  ma«lo  in  this  assembly  that  all  things 
done  in  iJrcjniliee  of  the  kirk's  assumption  of  the  third, 
either  by  papists  or  others,  by  "giving  of  fews,  liferents, 
or  taks,  or  any  otherwise  <lisponing  the  said  assumed 
thirds,  be  declared  null  with  a  solemn  protestation  the 
w  hole  kirk  disasenteth  thereto. 

'J'hat  an  act  be  made  decerning  and  ordaining  all 
bishops,  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  kirk  now  received, 
to  give  accoiint  of  their  w  hole  rents,  and  intromissions 
therewith  once  in  the  year,  as  the  kirk  shall  appoint,  for 
such  causes  as  the  kirk  may  easily  consider  tlie  same 
to  be  most  expedient  and  ncc(!ssar. 

Anent  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  that  the  same  be 
determined  in  this  assembly,  because  this  article  hath 
long'  been  postpoiid  to  make  sute  to  tlie  Regent  and 
council  for  remedy  against  messengers  and  excommu- 
nicate persons. 

Last,  That  orders  be  taken  anent  the  procurers  of 
the  kirk,  who  procure  against  ministers  and  ministry, 
and  for  sutting  of  justice  of  the  kirk's  actions  in  the 
session. 

No.  XXXIX.     (Vol.  II.  p.  184.) 

Declaration  of  Henri/  Killir/rewe,  Esq.  upon  the  Peace 
concluded  the  23d  Feb.  1572. 

Be  it  known  to  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Henry 
Killigrewe.  Esq.  au)bassador  for  the  Queen's  Majesty 
of  Jlngland,  I'orasmuch  as,  at  the  earnest  motion  and 
solicitation  being  made  to  me,  on  Her  Highness's  behalf, 
there  is  accord  and  pacification  of  the  |)ublic  troubles 
and  civil  war  within  this  realm  of  Scotland  agreed  and 
concluded,  and  the  same  favourably  extended  towards 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Earl  of  Huntly,  Lord 
Cordon  and  Raidzenoch,  and  the  Lord  .John  Hamilton, 
son  to  the  Duke's  Grace  of  Chastellarault,  and  com- 
mendatour  of  the  abby  of  Abirbrotliock  for  the  surety 
of  the  lives,  livings,  honours,  and  goods  of  them,  their 
kinfolks,  friends,  servants,  and  partakers,  now  properly 
depending  on  them  ;  in  treating  of  the  which  said  paci- 
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fication,  the  murders  of  the  late  Earl  of  Murray,  uncle, 
and  the  Earl  of  Levenax,  grandfather,  late  Regent  to 
the  King's  Majesty  of  Scotland,  his  realm  and  lieges, 
as  also  an  article  touching  the  discharge  for  the  fri;ctis 
or  moveable  goods,  which  the  said  persons  have  taken 
fra  personis  professing  the  King's  obedience,  before  the 
damages  done  or  committed  by  them,  since  the  15th 
day  of  Junij,  1567,  and  before  the  penult  day  of  July 
last  by  passed,  by  reason  of  the  common  cause  or  any 
thing  depending  thereupon,  being  thought  by  the  King's 
commissaries  matteris  of  such  wecht  and  importance, 
as  the  King's  present  Regent  could  not  conveniently, 
of  himself,  remit  or  discharge  the  same.  Yet  in  respect 
of  the  necessity  of  the  present  pacification,  and  for  the 
Weil  of  the  King,  and  common  quietness  of  this  realm 
and  lieges,  it  is  accorded,  that  the  matters  of  remission 
of  the  said  murderers,  and  of  the  discharge  of  the  said 
fructis,  moveable  goods,  and  other  damages,  be  moved 
by  the  persons  desiring  the  said  remissions  and  dis- 
charge to  the  Queen's  Majesty  my  Sovereign,  as  to  the 
Princess  nearest  both  in  blood  and  habitation  to  the 
King  of  Scots.  And  whatsoever  Her  Majesty  shall 
advise  and  councel  touching  the  said  remission  and 
discharge,  the  said  Lord  Regent,  for  the  weil  of  the 
King  and  universal  quietness  of  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
shall  perform,  observe,  and  fullfil  the  same.  And  in 
likewise,  the  said  Earl  Huntly,  and  commendatour  of 
Abirbrothock,  being  urged  to  have  delivered  pledges 
and  hostages  for  observation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
said  accord  and  pacification,  hath  required  me  in  place 
thereof,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  by  virtue  of  my  com- 
mission, to  promise  for  them,  that  they  shall  truly  and 
faithfully  observe  and  keep  the  said  pacification,  and 
all  articles  and  conditions  thereof,  for  their  parts,  and 
that  it  would  please  Her  Majesty  to  interpose  herself, 
as  surety  and  cautioner  for  them  to  that  effect,  to  the 
King's  Majesty  of  Scotland  their  sovereign  and  his  said 
Regent,  which  I  have  done  and  promise  to  do,  by  virtue 
of  Her  Majesty's  commission,  as  by  the  honourable 
and  plain  dealing  of  the  said  Earl  and  Lord,  their 
intention  to  peace  well  appears,  the  same  being  most 
agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  my 
sovereign,  which  so  long  by  her  ministers  hath  travelled 

X  2 
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for  the  said  pacification,  and  in  the  end,  at  her  motion 
and  solicitation  the  same  is  accorded,  knowinjr  her 
jVIajesty's  |;odly  desire  that  the  same  may  continue 
iinviolate;  and  that  the  noblemen  and  others  now 
returninj::  the  Kin»;'s  obedience  shall  have  suilicient 
surety  for  their  lives,  livinj^s,  honours,  and  j^oods. 
Therelore,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  and  by  virtue  of  my 
commission,  1  promise  to  the  aforesaid  Earl  Huntley  and 
commcndatour  of  Abirbrothock,  that  by  Her  Majesty's 
good  means,  the  said  remission  and  dischari^e  shall  be 
purchased  and  obtained  to  them,  their  kinfolks,  friends, 
servants,  and  partakers,  now  properly  depending:  upon 
them  (the  persons  specified  in  the  first  abstinance 
always  excepted),  as  also  that  the  said  pacification  shall 
be  truly  observed  to  them,  and  that  Her  Majesty  shall 
interpose  herself  as  conservatrix  thereof,  and  endeavour 
herself  to  cans*  the  same  to  be  truly  and  sincerely  kept 
in  all  points  and  articles  thereof  accordingly.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  I  have  to  this  present  subscribed  with 
my  hand,  and  sealed  the  same  with  my  own  seal,  the 
13tli  day  of  Feb.  Anno  Domini  1572.  And  this  to  be 
performed  by  me,  betwixt  the  date  hereof  and  the  Par- 
liament which  shall  be  ap[)ointed  for  their  restitution,  or 
at  the  furthest  before  the  end  of  the  said  Parliament. 
Sic  subscribitur. 


The  Bhhop  of  Glasgow's  Note  concerning  the  Queen  of 
Scotland's  Dowry. 

[1576.     Cott.  lib.  Calig.  B.  4.] 

The  Queen  of  Scotland,  Dowaj^er  of  France,  had  for 
her  dowry,  besides  other  possessions,  the  Dukedom  of 
Turene,  which  was  solemnly  contracted  and  given  to 
her  by  the  King  and  Estates  of  Parliament;  which 
dukedom  she  possessed  peacefully  till  1576,  and  then, 
upon  the  pacification  betwixt  the  King  and  Mons.  his 
brother,  to  augment  whose  appenage  this  dutchy  was 
given,  to  which  the  Queen  of  Scotland  yielded  upon 
account  of  Princes  who  were  her  near  relations,  pro- 
vided the  e(juivalent  which  was  promised  her  should  be 
faithfully  performed.  So  that  year,  after  a  great  many 
solicitations  in  lieu  of  that  dutchy,  she  had  granted  her 
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the  county  of  Verniandaise,  with  the  lands  and  baili- 
wicks of  Seuley  and  Vetry;  tho"(is  known  that  county 
and  the  other  lands  were  not  of  equal  value  with  Tu- 
rene,  but  was  promised  to  have  an  addition  of  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  an  equal  value.  Upon  this  letters 
patent  were  granted,  which  were  confirmed  in  the 
courts  of  Parliament,  chamber  of  accompts,  court  of 
aids,  chamber  of  the  treasury,  and  others  necessary: 
upon  which  she  entered  into  possession  of  that  county, 
&r.  Afterwards,  by  a  valuation  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  chamber  of  accompts,  it  was  found  that  the 
revenue  of  that  county,  &c.  did  not  amount  to  those  of 
Turene,  by  3000  livres.  But  instead  of  making  up  this 
deficiency  according  to  justice,  some  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, viz.  JNI.  de  Cheverny,  the  presidents  of  Bellievre, 
Nicocholay,  and  St.  Bonet,  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
notwithstanding  of  her  aforesaid  losses,  did  sell  and 
alienate  the  lands  of  Senlis  and  the  dutchy  of  Estaimpes, 
to  Madam  de  Monlpensier,  from  whom  the  King  re- 
ceived money  ;  of  which  sale  the  counsellors  aforesaid 
obliged  themselves  to  be  guarantees,  which  hath  hin- 
dered the  aforesaid  Queen  to  have  justice  done  her.  So 
that  Madam  de  Montpensier  hath  been  put  in  possession 
of  these  lands  of  Senlis,  contrary  to  all  the  declaration, 
protestation,  and  assurances  of  the  King  of  France  to 
Queen  Mary's  ambassadors.  So  that  the  Queen  of 
jScotland  is  dispossessed  of  her  dowry,  contrary  to  all 
equity,  without  any  regard  to  her  quality. 

No.  XL.     (Vol.  II.  p.  208.) 

A  Letter  from  the  Lord  of  Lochlevin  to  the  Regent 
Mortoun. 

[3d  March,  157T.  E.  of  Mortoun's  Archives.  Bund.  B.  No.  19.] 

It  will  please  Your  Grace,  I  received  Your  Grace's 
letter,  and  has  considered  the  same.  The  parson  of 
Camsey  was  here  at  me  before  the  receit  thereof, 
directed  fra  my  Lord  of  Mar,  and  the  master  anent  my 
last  written,  which  was  the  answer  of  the  writing  that 
the  master  sent  to  me,  which  I  sent  to  Your  Grace, 
desiring  me  to  come  to  Stirli/jg  to  confer  with  them. 
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I  had  given  my  ansvver  before  the  receit  of  Your 
Grace's  letter,  that  I  behuiUit  to  be  besyd  Saiict  Aii- 
drois,  at  aiie  friend's  tryst,  which  I  mijjht  not  omit;  I 
understand  by  my  said  cousin,  that  the  Kinjc's  Majesty 
is  to  write  to  divers  of  the  nobihty  to  come  there,  anent 
Your  Lordship's  trial,  and  that  he  had  written  before 
his  departing  to  my  Lord  Monthrois,  I  understand 
likewise,  he  will  write  to  Your  Grace  to  come  there 
for  the  same  effect,  which  I  tho't  good  to  make  Your 
Grace  foreseen  of  the  same,  praying  Your  Grace,  for 
the  love  of  God  Almighty,  to  look  upon  the  best,  and 
not  to  sleep  in  security,  but  to  turn  you  with  unfeigned 
heart  to  God,  and  to  consider  with  yourself,  that  when 
the  King's  Majesty  was  very  young,  God  made  him  the 
instrument  to  divest  his  mother  from  her  authority, 
who  was  natural  Princess,  for  offending  of  his  Divine 
Majesty,  and  that  there  ran  no  vice  in  her,  but  that  the 
same  is  as  largely  in  you,  except  that  Your  Grace  con- 
descended not  to  the  destruction  of  your  wife.  For  as 
to  harlotry  and  ambition,  I  think  Your  Grace  has  as 
far  offended  God,  and  far  more  in  avaritiousness,  which 
vycis  God  never  left  unplagued,  except  speedy  repent- 
ance, which  I  pray  God  grant  to  Your  Grace,  for  other- 
wise Your  Grace  can  never  have  the  love  of  God  nor 
man.  I  pray  Your  Grace  flatter  not  yourself;  lor  if 
Your  Grace  believes  that  ye  have  the  good-will  of  them 
that  are  the  King's  good-willers,  ye  deceive  yourself; 
for  surely  1  see  perfectly  that  your  own  particulars  are 
not  contented,  lat  be  the  rest  and  that  most  principally 
for  your  hard  dealing.  I  pray  Your  Grace,  beir  with 
me  that  I  am  thus  hamlie,  for  certainly  it  proceeds 
from  no  grudge,  but  from  the  very  affection  of  my  heart 
towards  Your  Grace,  which  has  continued  since  we 
were  acquainted.  And  now  I  see,  because  the  matter 
stands  in  Your  Grace's  handling  with  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty, for  certainly  if  Your  Grace  fall  forth  with  him 
now,  I  see  not  how  ye  shall  meet  hereafter;  pray  I 
Your  Grace  to  call  to  God,  and  look  on  the  best,  and 
cast  from  Your  Grace  both  your  vices,  to  wit,  ambition 
and  avaritiousness.  I  am  riding  this  day  to  Sanct  An- 
drois,  and  trust  to  return  on  Wednesday  at  the  farthest. 
If  Your  Grace  will  command  me  in  any  offices  that  are 
honest,  that  I  may  do  Your  Grace  pleasure  in  at  Stcr- 
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liui?,  advertise  of  Your  Grace's  mind,  and  shall  do  to 
tny  power  and  knowledge,  and  this  with  my  heartlie, 
&c.  &c. 

To  our  trusty  Cousin  the  Lord  Lochleven. 
[From  the  original.    E.  of  Morton's  Archives.  Bund.  B.  No.  31.] 

Trusty  Cousin,  after  our  most  hearty  commendations, 
we  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  and  as  we 
take  your  plainness  therein  in  good  part,  as  proceeding 
from  a  friend  and  kinsman,  in  whose  good  affection 
towards  us  we  never  doubted,  so  ye  may  not  think  it 
strange  that  we  purge  ourselves  so  far  of  your  accusa- 
tion, as  in  conscience  we  find  ourselves  to  have  offended 
in.  As  touching  our  offence  to  God,  we  intend  not  to 
excuse  it,  but  to  submit  us  to  his  mercy;  for  ambition 
surely  we  think  none  can  justly  accuse  us;  for  in  our 
private  estate  we  could,  and  can  live  as  well  contented, 
as  any  of  our  degree  in  Scotland,  without  further 
aspiring.  The  bearing  too  the  charge  of  the  government 
of  the  realm,  indeed,  n)on  lead  us,  or  any  other  that 
shall  occupy  that  place,  not  simply  to  respect  ourself, 
but  His  Majesty's  rowme,  which  we  supply,  and  therein 
i)ot  transcending  the  bounds  of  measure,  as  we  trust,  it 
shall  not  be  found  we  have  done,  it  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  ambition  in  us.  For  as  soon  as  ever 
His  Majesty  shall  think  himself  ready  and  able  for  his 
own  government,  none  shall  more  willingly  gree  and 
advance  the  same  nor  I,  since  I  think  never  to  set  my 
face  against  him,  whose  honour,  safety,  and  preserva- 
tion has  been  so  dear  unto  me,  nor  I  will  never  believe 
to  find  otherwise  at  his  hand  than  favour,  although  all 
the  unfriends  I  have  in  the  earth  were  about  him,  to 
persuade  him  to  the  contrary.  As  we  write  unto  you, 
our  friendly  dealing  and  confidence  in  the  house  of 
Mar  is  not  thankfully  acquit;  as  vve  trust  yourself 
considers;  but  because  the  ambassadors  of  England, 
my  Lord  of  Angus,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  some 
noblemen  rides  west  this  day  to  see  the  King,  we  pray 
you  heartily  address  yourself  to  be  there  as  soon  as  ye 
can,  and  as  ye  shall  find  the  likelihood  of  all  things. 
Jet  us  be  advertized  thereof  with  your  own  advice,  by 
Alex"^  Hay,  whom  we  have  thought  good  to  send  west, 
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seein*^  my  Lord  of  Aiij^us  from  Sterling  rides  to  Douglas. 
And  so  we  commit  you  in  Ihe  protection  of  God.  At 
llolyrood  liousc,  the  4th  of  March,  1577. 

For  the  avaritiousness  laid  to  our  cliarge,  indeed  it 
lies  not  in  us  so  liberally  to  deal  the  King's  geare,  as 
to  satisfy  all  cravers,  nor  never  shall  any  sovereign 
and  native  born  Prince,  let  be  any  officer,  eschew  the 
disdains  of  such,  as  thinks  them  judges  to  their  own 
reward;  in  many  causes  1  doubt  not  to  find  the  assist- 
ance of  my  friends,  but  where  my  actions  shall  appear 
unhonest,  I  will  not  crave  their  assistance,  but  let  me 
bear  my  own  burthen. 

No.  XLI.     (Vol.  11.  p.  211.) 

Letter  of  Walsingham's  to  Randolph,  February  3, 
1580-1. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Calig.  C.  G.] 
SIR, 
I  HAVE  received  from  my  Lord  Lieutenant  the  copy  of 
your  letter  of  the  25th  of  the  last  directed  unto  His 
Lordship,  containing  a  report  of  your  negotiation  with 
the  King  and  his  council,  in  your  second  audience, 
wherewith  having  made  Her  Majesty  acquainted,  she 
seemed  somewhat  to  mislike  that  you  should  so  long 
defer  to  deal  for  the  enlargement  o/'Empedocles.  But  I 
made  answer  in  your  behalf,  that  I  thought  you  were 
directed  by  the  advice  of  the  said  Empcdocles  friendSy 
in  the  soliciting  of  that  cause,  who  knew  what  time  was 
fittest  for  you  to  take  to  deal  therein,  with  most  effect, 
and  best  success,  with  which  answer.  Her  Majesty  did 
in  the  end  rest  very  well  satisfied,  touching  that  point. 

Your  putting  of  us  in  hope  that  D'Aubigny  might 
easily  be  won  at  Her  Majesty's  devotion,  was  at  first 
interpreted  to  have  been  ironie  spoke  by  you.  But 
since  it  seemeth  you  insist  upon  it,  1  could  wish  you 
were  otherwise  persuaded  of  the  man,  or  at  least  kept 
that  opinion  to  yourself,  for  considering  the  end  and 
purpose  of  bis  coming  into  Scotland,  as  may  be  many 
ways  sufficiently  proved,  was  only  to  advance  the 
Queen's  liberty,  and  reception  into  that  government, 
to  overthrow  religion,  and  to  procure  a  foreign  match 
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with  Villenaiiiis,  wherein  the  inclosed  copy,  which  you 
may  use  to  good  purpose  there,  shall  partly  give  you 
some  light ;  there  is  no  man  here  can  be  persuaded 
that  he  will  change  his  purpose  for  so  small  advantage 
as  he  is  likely  to  find  by  it,  and  therefore  you  shall  do 
well  to  forbear  to  harp  any  more  upon  that  string,  as  I 
have  already  written  to  you.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
sending,  I  fear  will  not  be  in  time  that  it  may  do  any 
good;  for  besides  that  these  people  are  in  themselves 
slow  in  their  resolutions,  their  own  affairs  are,  at  pre- 
sent, so  great,  their  state  so  confused,  and  the  Prince's 
authority  so  small,  that  he  cannot  so  soon  take  order  in 
it;  and  yet  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  been  negli- 
gent or  careless  in  the  matter,  having  more  than  three 
weeks  past  sent  one  about  it,  from  whom  nevertheless 
I  do  yet  hear  nothing.  The  letters  you  desire  should 
be  written  thither  by  the  French  ministers,  I  have 
given  order  to  Mr.  Killingrew  to  procure,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  carefully  perform  it,  so  that,  I  hope,  I  shall 
have  them  to  send  you  by  the  next.  And  so  I  commit 
you  to  God.  At  Whitehall,  the  3d  of  February,  1580. 
Your  very  loving  cousin  and  servant, 

Fra.  Walsingham. 

TTiis  letter  is  an  original,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  wrote  in 
ciphers  and  explained  hy  anothei'  hand.  JBy  Empedo- 
cles  is  understood  Morton.  By  Villenarius,  the  King 
of  Scots.     D'Anbigny  is  marked  thus  °____L___5'* 

3.  Feb.  1580. 

Sundry  Notes  gathered  upon  good  Diligence  given,  and 
in  Time  to  be  better  manifested,  being  now  thought 
meet  to  be  in  convenient  sort  used  and  laid  against 
jyAubigny,  to  prove  him  abusi?ig  the  King,  the 
Nobility,  and  that  State. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Calig.  C.  6.     An  original.] 

First,  it  hath  been  informed  by  credible  means,  that 
D'Aubigny  was  privy  and  acquainted  with  La  Nave 
the  King's  mother's  secretary,  coming  into  Scotland, 
and  of  his  errand  there,  tending  chiefly  to  persuade  the 
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Kin-^,  to  lliink  and  esteem  it  an  evil  president  for 
Princes  that  subjects  might  have  power  to  deprive 
their  hiwfnl  sovereigns,  as  they  did  his  mother,  who 
was  not  minded,  by  any  mean,  to  defeat  him,  eitlier 
of  the  present  government  of  that  realm,  or  yet  of  the 
possession  of  the  crown  and  inheritance  thereof,  but 
rather  to  assure  the  same  to  him :  and  that  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  assurance,  the  King  should 
have  been  advised  and  drawn  to  have  governed,  for 
some  short  time,  as  Prince,  calling  D'Aubigny  to  rule 
as  governor  of  the  Prince,  by  commission  from  the 
Queen  his  mother,  until  the  King's  enemies  were  sup- 
pressed ;  after  which  time  D'Aubigny  should  have 
power  given  to  establish  and  resign  that  kingdom  to 
the  King,  by  his  mother's  voluntary  consent,  whereby 
all  such,  as  had  before  been  in  action  against  the 
Queen  or  her  authority,  might  be  brought  to  stand  in 
the  King's  mercy.  And  for  that  the  King  might  live 
in  more  surety,  D'Aubigny  should  be  declared  both 
second  person  in  succession  of  that  crown,  and  also 
Lieutenant  General  of  Scotland,  and  that  D'Aubigny 
before  his  departure  out  of  France  received  commission 
from  the  King's  mother  to  the  effects  remembered,  or 
near  the  same.  That  in  this  behalf  he  had  conference 
with  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow^  and  Ross,  and  with  Sir 
James  Baford,  with  which  persons,  and  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  he  had  and  hath  frequent  intelligence,  and  by 
Sir  James  Baford  he  was  advised  to  confer  with  the 
Lord  John  Hamilton  before  his  repair  into  Scotland, 
whereunto  he  agreed,  and  yet  afterwards  he  sent  one 
John  Hamilton  to  the  said  Lord  John  to  excuse  him  in 
this  part,  alledging,  that  he  did  forbear  to  come  to  him, 
lest  thereby  he  should  marr  or  hinder  greater  effects  to 
be  executed  by  him  in  Scotland. 

That  before  his  coming  into  that  realm,  the  nobility 
and  country  were  well  quieted  and  united  in  good  eon- 
cord,  with  great  love  betwixt  the  King  and  nobility, 
and  amongst  the  noblesse,  but  he  hath  both  drawn 
the  King  against  sundry  of  the  chiefest  of  his  nobility, 
that  have  been  most  ready,  and  have  expended  their 
blood  and  possessions  to  preserve  religion,  and  defend 
ihe  King's  person,  his  government  jukI  estate,  and  also 
halh  given  occasions  of  great  suspicions  and  oflence  to 
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be  engendered  betwixt  the  King  and  his  nobility,  and 
especially  with  such  as  have  been  in  action  ajrainst  the 
King's  mother,  and  her  authority,  who  by  force  and 
means  of  the  said  commission  and  practice  should  have 
been  brought  into  most  dangerous  condition  ;  and  who 
also  may  find  themselves  in  no  small  perill  while  he 
possesses  the  King's  ear,  abuscth  his  presence,  and 
holdeth  such  of  the  principal  keys  and  ports  of  his 
realm,  as  he  presently  enjoyeth. 

That  he  hath  drawn  the  King  not  only  to  forget  the 
great  benefits  done  to  him  and  his  realme,  by  the 
Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  but  also  to  requite  the 
same  with  sundry  signs  of  great  unthankfulness  and 
wounding  therewith  the  honour  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
thereby  hath  adventured  to  shake  the  happy  amity  long 
time  continued  betwixt  those  Princes. 

And  whereas  these  griefs  were  to  be  repaired  by 
gentle  letters  and  good  offers,  to  have  passed  and  been 
done  betwixt  them ;  in  which  respect  the  Kiug  and 
council  having  resolved  to  write  to  Her  Majesty,  for 
Her  Highness  better  satisfaction  in  the  late  negotiation 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  of  Northberwick,  had  given 
order  to  the  King's  secretary  to  frame  that  letter:  He 
minding  to  break  the  bond  of  amity  in  sunder,  willed 
the  secretary  to  be  sure  that  nothing  should  be  inserted 
in  that  letter  whereby  the  King  should  crave  any  thing 
at  her  hands,  seeking  thereby  to  cut  off  all  loving 
courtesies  betwixt  them,  as  by  the  declaration  of  the 
said  secretary  may  be  better  learned,  and  thereupon 
further  approved. 

That  under  the  hope  and  encouragement  of  D'Au- 
bigny's  protection,  Alexander  King  presumed  with  that 
boldness  to  make  his  lewd  harangue,  and  by  his  means 
hath  hitherto  escaped  chastisement  and  correction,  due 
for  his  offence. 

That  Sir  James  Baford,  condemned  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  ving's  father,  hath  been  called  into  the  realm 
by  Lennox,  without  the  privity  of  the  King.  And 
whereas  the  said  Sir  James  found  in  a  green  velvet 
desk,  late  the  Earl  of  BothweU's,  and  saw  and  had  in 
his  hands  the  principal  band  of  the  conspirators  in  that 
murder,  and  can  best  declare  and  witness  who  were 
authors  and  executors  of  the  same;    he  is  drawn  by 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Lennox  lo  suppress  the  truth,  and  to  accuse  such  as 
he  himself  knoweth  to  be  innocent ;  and  as  by  order  of 
law  will  be  so  found,  if  they  may  have  due  trial,  which, 
contrary  to  all  justice,  is  by  Lennox  means  denied. 

This  is  the  charge  against  D'Auhigny,  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  letter  hy  Walsingham  ;  hut  hy  Baford  they 
mean  Sir  James  Balfour. 

No.  XLII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  226.) 

The  Copy  of  the  King  of  France  his  Directions  sent 
to  Scotland  with  Seineur  de  la  Motte  Fenelon. 
Translated  out  of  the  French. 

[Calderw.  MS.  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.] 

First,  on  Their  Majestys  most  Christian  part,  he  shall 
make  the  most  honourable  salutation  and  visiting  to- 
the  Most  Serene  Kinac  of  Scotland,  their  good  brother 
and  little  son,  that  in  him  is  possable. 

To  g;ive  him  their  letters  that  are  closed,  such  and 
such  like  as  they  have  written  to  him  with  their  hands, 
and  to  show  expressly  the  perfect  friendship  and  sin- 
gular affection,  that  Their  Majestys  bear  to  him,  and 
to  bring  back  the  answer. 

To  take  heed  to  the  things  which  touch  near  the  most 
Serene  King,  to  the  effect  that  his  person  may  be  in  no 
danger,  but  that  it  may  be  most  surely  preserved. 

And  that  he  be  not  hindred  in  the  honest  liberty  that 
he  ought  to  have,  and  that  no  greater  or  straiter  guards 
be  about  him  than  he  had  before. 

And  such  like,  that  he  be  not  impeached  in  the 
authority,  that  God  hath  given  to  him  of  King  and 
Prince  sovereign  above  his  subjects,  to  the  effect  he 
may  as  freely  ordain  and  command  in  his  afiFairs,  and 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  with  his  ordinary  council, 
as  he  was  used  to  do  of  before. 

That  his  nobility,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  his 
country  may  have  their  free  liberty  to  resort  to  His 
Serene  Majesty  without  suspicion  of  greater  guards  or 
more  armed  men  about  his  person  than  the  use  was, 
that  they  be  not  atfraid  and  hindered  to  resort;  and 
further  that  the  Segnieur  de  la  Motte  Fenelon  sail 
liberally  and  freely  speak  to  the  said  Serene  King  and 
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council,  requiring  the  reestablishing  of  that  that  may 
or  hath  been  changed  or  altered. 

And  that  he  may  know  if  the  principalis  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  other  men  of  good  behaviour  of  the  towns  and 
commonality  of  the  contry  conveens,  and  are  content 
with  the  form  of  government  presently  with  the  said 
Serene  King,  to  the  end  that  if  there  be  any  miscontent 
he  may  travaile  to  agree  them  together,  and  that  he 
return  not  without  the  certainty  of  the  samine. 

And  if  he  may  understand  that  there  be  any  who 
have  not  used  them  so  reverently  towards  the  said 
Serene  King  their  sovereign  Lord,  as  the  duty  of  their 
obedience  required,  that  he  may  pray  on  this  behalf 
of  His  Majesty  Most  Christian  the  said  Serene  King 
his  good  brother,  giving  him  councill  wholly  to  forget 
the  same,  and  exhorting  them  to  do  their  duty  tow  ards 
his  Majesty,  in  time  coming,  in  all  respects  with  the 
obedience  and  true  subjection  they  ought  him. 

And  if  the  said  Segnieur  de  la  Motle  perceves  the 
said  Serene  King  to  be  in  any  manner  constrained  of 
his  person,  authority,  liberty,  and  disposition  of  his 
affairs,  than  he  used  to  be,  and  not  convenient  for  his 
royal  dignity,  or  as  the  sovereignty  of  a  Prince  doth  re- 
quire, that  he  use  all  moyeu  lawful  and  honest  to  place 
him  in  the  samine,  and  that  he  employ  as  much  as  the 
credit  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  may  do  toward 
the  nobility  and,  subjects  of  that  contry,  and  as  much 
as  may  his  name,  with  the  name  of  his  crown  towards 
the  Scottish  nation,  the  which  he  loves  and  confides  in 
as  much  as  they  were  proper  Frenchmen. 

And  that  he  wittness  to  the  said  Serene  King,  and 
his  estates,  of  his  consent,  and  to  all  the  nobility  and 
principal  1  personages  of  the  contry,  that  His  Most 
Christian  Majestic  will  continue  on  his  part  in  the 
most  ancient  alliance  and  confederacy,  which  he  hath 
had  with  the  said  Serene  King  his  good  brother,  pray- 
ing his  nobility  and  contry,  with  his  principall  subjects, 
to  persevere  in  the  samine,  in  all  good  understanding 
and  friendship  with  him ;  the  which,  on  his  part,  he 
shall  do,  observing  the  samine  most  inviolable. 

Further  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  understanding 
that  the  Serene  King  his  good  brother  was  contented 
with  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  his   servise,  the  said 
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Signieiir  de  La  Motte  liad  cliarj^e  to  pray  His  Serene 
INlajosty  that  he  niij^ht  rcmaitie  hcside  him  to  his  con- 
tentment, believing;  that  he  should  more  willinj?  inter- 
tain  the  points  of  love  and  conl'ederace,  betwixt  Their 
Majestys  and  their  contrys,  because  he  was  a  good 
subject  to  them  both;  and  if  he  might  not  remain, 
without  some  alteration  of  the  tranquility  of  iiis  estate, 
that  he  might  retire  him  to  his  own  house  in  the  said 
contry,  in  surenes,  or  if  he  pleased  to  return  to  France 

that  he  might  surely and  if  it  pleases  His  Serene 

Majesty,  to  cause  cease  and  stay  the  impeachments, 
that  are  made  of  new  upon  tlie  frontiers,  to  the  efl'ect 
that  the  natural  Frenchmen  may  enter  as  freely  into  the 
contry,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  of  before. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  purpose  of  diffamation,  nor 
no  speech  but  honourable  of  the  Most  Christian  King, 
in  that  contry,  by  such  like  as  is  spoken  most  honour- 
ably of  the  Serene  King  of  Scotland  in  France. 

He  had  another  head  to  propone,  which  he  concealed 
till  a  little  before  his  departure,  to  wit,  that  the  Queen, 
the  King's  mother,  was  content  to  receive  her  son  in 
association  of  the  kingdom. 

No.XLin.     (Vol.  II.  p.  240.) 

Lord  Hunsdane  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the 
\^th  of  August,  15S4,  from  Berwick. 

[Caiderw.  MS.  Historj,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.] 
SIR, 
According  to  ray  former  letters,  touching  my  meeting 
with  the  Earl  of  Arran  upon  Wednesday  last,  there 
came  hither  to  me  from  the  Earle,  the  justice  clerk, 
and  Sir  William  Stuart,  Captain  of  Dumbarton,  both 
of  the  King's  privie  council,  to  treat  with  me  about 
-the  order  of  our  meeting,  referring  wholly  to  me  to 
appoint  the  hour,  and  tlie  number  we  should  meet 
withal;  so  as  we  concluded  the  place  to  be  Foulden, 
the  hour  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  the  number  with  our- 
selves to  be  13  of  a  side;  and  the  rest  of  our  troops  to 
stand  each  of  them  a  mile  from  the  town;  the  one  on 
the  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side,  so  as  our 
iroops  were  two  miles  asunder;  I  was  not  many  horse- 
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men,  but  I  supplied  it  with  footmen,  where  I  had  100 
shot  on  horse,  but  they  were  very  near  500  horse  well 
appointed:  According  to  which  appointment,  Me  met 
yesterday,  and  after  some  congratulations,  the  Earle 
fell  in  the  like  protestations  of  his  good  will  and  readi- 
ness to  serve  the  Queens  Majesty,  before  any  Prince 
in  the  world,  next  his  sovereign,  as  he  had  done  here- 
tofore by  his  letters,  and  rather  more ;  with  such  ear- 
nest vows,  as  unless  he  be  worse  than  a  devil,  Her 
Majesty  may  dispose  of  him  at  her  pleasure ;  this  being 
ended,  I  entered  with  him  touching  the  cause  I  had  to 
deal  with  him,  and  so  near  as  I  could,  left  nothing  un- 
rehearsed that  I  had  to  charge  the  King  or  him  with 
any  unkind  dealing  toward  Her  Majesty,  according  to 
my  instructions,  which  without  any  delay  he  answered 
presently,  as  ye  shall  perceive  by  the  said  answers  sent 
herewith;  but  I  replying  unto  him,  he  amplified  them 
with  many  moe  circumstances,  but  to  this  effect:  Then 
I  dealt  with  him  touching  the  point  of  Her  Majesty's 
satisfaction,  for  the  uttering  such  practices  as  has  been 
lately  set  on  foot  for  the  disquieting  of  Her  Majesty 
and  her  estate,  who  thereof  made  sundry  discourses, 
what  marriages  have  been  offered  to  His  Majestic  by 
sundrie  Princes,  and  by  what  means  the  Earle  has 
sought  to  divert  them,  and  for  what  causes;  the  one, 
for  that  be  marriage  with  Spain  or  France,  he  must 
also  alter  his  religion,  which  as  he  is  sure  the  King 
will  never  doe,  so  will  he  never  suffer  him  to  hearken 
unto  it,  so  long  as  he  hath  any  credit  with  him;  he 
denys  not  but  the  King  has  been  dealt  withal  be  prac- 
tices to  deal  against  Her  Majesty,  which  he  has  so 
far  denied  and  refused  to  enter  into,  as  they  have  left 
dealing  therein,  but  whatsoever  the  king  or  he  knoweth 
therein,  there  shall  be  nothing  hidden  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty, as  Her  Majesty  shall  know  very  shortly ;  surely 
it  seems  by  his  speeches,  that  if  the  King  would  have 
yielded  thereunto,  there  had  been  no  small  company  of 
French  in  Scotland  ere  now  to  disquiet  Her  Majesty. 

This  being  ended,  I  dealt  with  him  earnestly  for 

the  stay  of  this  Parliament,  which  now  approacheth ; 
or  at  the  least  that  there  may  be  nothing  done  therein, 
to  the  prejudice  of  these  noblemen  and  others  now  in 
England,  for  the  forfaulting  of  their  livings  and  goods: 

Y  2 
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lieicnpoii  he  made  a  Ions;  discourse  to  me,  first  of  the 
Earl  of  Allans  dealing  about  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then 
of  his  going  out,  notwithstanding  of  sundrie  gracious 
oflers  the   King  had   made   him,  then   of  the   road  of 
Ruthven,  how  that  presently  after  they  had  the  King's 
JMajesty  in  their  hands,  the}'  imprisoned  himself,  dealt 
with  the    King  for   putting   of  the   Duke   out   of  the 
realme,  the  King  refused  so  to  do,  they  told  him  plainly 
that  if  he  would  not  he  should  have  the  Earl  of  Arran's 
head  in  a  dish;  the  King  asked  what  offence  the  Earle 
had   made?    and   they   answered   it  must   be  so,  and 
should  be  so;    hereupon  for  the  safeguard  of  Arran's 
life,  the  King  was  content  to  send  away  the  Duke,  and 
yet  Arran  afterwards  sundrie  times  in   danger  of  his 
life;    1    alledged  unto    him    the    King's  letter  to    the 
Queen's  Majesty,  and  his  acts  in  council,  that  they 
had  done  nothing  but  for  his  servise,  and  with  his  good 
liking  and  contentment,  who  answered   me,  he  durst 
do  no  otherwise,  nor  could  not  do  any  thing  but  that 
which  pleased  them,  with  such  a  number  of  other  their 
dealings  with  the  King  whilest  he  was  in  their  hands 
as  are  too  long  to  be  written,  and  too  bad  if  they  were 
true;  I  said  the  King  might  have  let  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty's ambassador  have  known  his  mind  secretly,  and 
Her  Majesty  would  have  relieved  him;  he  answered, 
that  the  King  was  not  ignorant  that  the  apprehensions, 
in  that  manner  proceeded  from   Mr.   Bow's  practice, 
and  thereby  durst  not  impart  so  much  to  him,  and  yet 
the  king  was  content,  and  did   give  remission  to  as 
many  as  would  acknowledge  their  faults,  and  ask  re- 
mission,   and   such    as   would  not,    he   thought  fit   to 
banish,  to  try  their  further  loyalty,  in  which  time  they 
conspired  the  King's  second  apprehension,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Earle,  and  others,  and  seduced  the  ministers 
to  their  faction,  and  yet  not  satisfied  with  these  con- 
spiracies and  treasonable  dealings  (as  he  terms  them), 
are  entered  into  a  third,  being  in  England  under  Her 
Majesty's  protection  to  dishonour  Her  Majesty  as  far 
as  in  them  lieth,  or  at  least  to  cause  the  King  conceive 
some  unkindness  in  her  Majesty,   for   harbouring  of 
them ;   I  wrote  to  yow  what  the  conspiracy  was,  the 
taking  of  the  King,  the  killing  of  the  Earle  of  Arran, 
and  some  others,  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Edin%  and 
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bringing  home  the  Earles  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
King;  all  which  (says  he)  is  by  Drummond  confessed, 
and  by  the  provost  of  Glencudden  not  greatly  denied, 
and  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  thereupon  tied  ;  the 
Earl  brought  Drummond  with  him  as  far  as  Langton, 
where  he  lay,  to  have  confessed  the  conspiracy  before 
rae,  but  having  at  his  lighting  received  a  blow  on  his 
leg  with  a  horse,  so  as  he  could  bring  him  no  further,  1 
replied  that  1  thought  verily  they  would  not  work  any 
such  practices  in  respect  of  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
abiding  within  her  realme,  and  if  there  be  any  such 
practices,  they  have  proceeded  from  others,  and  they 
not  privie  unto  them :  and  that  if  it  be  not  apparently 
proved  against  them,  that  it  will  be  thought  to  be  some 
practice  to  aggravate  the  fault,  and  to  make  them  the 
more  odious  to  the  King.  He  answered  me,  that  it 
should  be  proved  so  sufficiently,  that  they  should  not 
be  able  with  truth  to  deny  it,  for  their  own  hands  is  to 
be  showed  to  part  of  it,  and  therefore  concluded,  that 
if  Her  Majesty  should  so  press  the  King  for  them  at 
this  time  that  would  rather  hinder  this  matter  of  the 
amity,  nor  further  it,  and  that  since  they  seek  chiefly 
his  life,  he  could  not,  in  any  reason,  seek  to  do  them 
any  good;  and  besides  he  assured  me,  that  if  he  would, 
he  dare  not,  this  last  matter  being  fallen  out  as  it  is ; 
and  surely  if  this  matter  had  not  fallen  out,  I  would 
not  have  doubted  the  restoring  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  very 
shortlj',  if  Her  IMajesty  would  have  employed  me 
therein,  but  for  the  Earl  of  Angus,  I  perceive  the  King- 
is  persuaded  that  both  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  Doug- 
lasses, have  conceived  so  mortall  an  hatred  against  him 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  about  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  as  if  they  were  at  home,  to-morrow  next,  they 
would  not  leave  to  practise  and  conspire  the  death  of 
them  both,  and  therefore  a  hard  matter  to  do  any  thing 
for  him:  finally,  he  concluded  and  required  me  to 
assure  Her  Majesty  from  the  King,  that  there  shall 
nothing  be  hid  from  her,  nor  any  thing  left  undone  that 
may  satisfie  Her  Majesty  with  reason,  and  that  the 
King  shall  never  do  any  thing,  nor  consent  to  have  any 
thing  done  in  her  prejudice,  so  long  as  he  had  any 
credit  with  him.  or  authority  under  him.  Having  this 
far  proceeded,  he  desired  to  show  me  his  commission, 
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which  is  under  the  great  seal,  to  himself  only,  which  is 
as  large  as  may  be,  and  yet  sundrie  of  the  privie  coun- 
cel  there  with  him,  but  not  one  in  commission,  nor 
present,  nor  near  us  all  this  time,  having  spent  almost 
five  hours  in  these  matters;  he  presented  to  rne  the 
Master  of  Gray,  who  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  the 
King  in  his  commendation,  whom  I  perceive  the  King 
means  to  send  to  Her  Majesty,  and  therefore  requires 
a  safe-conduct  for  his  passage,  which  1  pray  yovv  pro- 
cure, and  to  send  it  so  soon  as  you  may.  1  let  him 
understand  of  the  Lord  Seaton's  negociation  with  the 
French  King.  He  swore  to  me,  that  Seaton  was  but  a 
knave,  and  that  it  was  partly  against  his  will,  that  he 
should  be  sent  thither.  But  his  commission  and  in- 
struction being  of  no  great  importance,  he  yielded  the 
sooner;  and  if  Seaton  has  gone  beyond  his  instruc- 
tions, which  Arran  drew  himself,  he  will  make  Seaton 
smart  for  it.  Touching  William  Newgate  and  Mark 
Golgan,  he  protested  he  never  heard  of  any  such;  he 
says  there  was  a  little  poor  soul,  with  a  black  beard, 
come  thither  a-begging,  who  said  he  was  an  enerny  to 
Desmond,  to  whom  he  gave  a  croun,  but  never  heard 
of  him  since,  and  for  any  Scots  man  going  into  Ireland, 
he  says  there  is  no  such  matter ;  if  there  be,  there 
may  be  some  few  raskals  that  he  knows  not  of;  and 
touching  the  coming  of  any  Jesuits  into  Scotland,  he 
says  it  is  but  the  slanderous  devise  of  the  King's  ene- 
mys,  and  such  as  would  have  the  world  believe  the 
King  were  ready  to  revolt  in  religion,  who  the  world 
shall  well  see  will  continue  as  constant  therein,  as  what 
Prince  soever  professed  it  most;  and  the  Earle  himself 
dos  protest  to  me,  that  to  his  knowledge,  he  never  saw 
a  Jesuit  in  his  life,  and  did  assure  me  if  there  was  any 
in  Scotland,  they  should  not  do  so  much  harm  in  Scot- 
land, as  their  ministers  would  do,  if  they  preach  such 
doctrine  as  they  did  in  Scotland  ;  and  touching  one 
Ballanden,  of  vvhom  I  wrote  to  yow,  I  heard  from  Mr. 
Colvil,  the  Earle  avows  constantly  that  he  knows  not, 
nor  hath  not  heard  of  any  such  man,  but  he  would 
inquire  at  the  justice  clerk,  and  would  inform  me  w hat 
he  could  learn  of  that:  thus  I  have  made  jow  as  short 
a  discourse  as  1  can  of  so  many  matters,  so  long  dis- 
coursed upon,  but  these  are  the  principal  points  of  all 
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our  talk,  so  near  as  I  can  remember  it,  and  for  this 
time  I  commit  yow  to  the  Almighty.  At  Berwick  the 
14th  of  August,  1584. 

The  King  is  very  desirous  to  have 
my  son  Robert  Carrie  to  come  to  him. 
I  pray  yow  know  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

Arran's  Ansivers  to  the  Griejfs  or  Articles  proponed  to 
the  Lord  Hunsdane,  set  down  in  another  Form. 

As  to  the  strait  and  severe  persecution  of  all  such,  as 
have  been  noted  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  it  cannot  appear  they  were  either 
for  that  cause  punished,  or  hardly  dealt  with,  since  His 
Majesty  of  late  has  been  so  careful  and  diligent  to 
choice  out  good  instruments  to  deal  betwixt  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  him,  as  His  INIajesty  has  done  in  electing  of 
Your  Lordship  and  me  :  besides  that  in  all  their  accu- 
sations, their  good  will  and  affection  born  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty was,  at  no  time,  laid  to  their  charge,  but  capital 
actions  of  treason  many  way  tried  now  be  the  whole 
three  estates,  and  more  than  manifest  to  the  world. 

As  for  His  Majesty  inhibiting,  by  public  proclama- 
tion, such  as  were  banished,  not  to  repair  in  England  ; 
the  bruits  and  whisperings  that  came  to  His  Majesty's 
ears  of  their  conspiracies  and  treasons,  which  since  syn 
they  accomplished,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  moved  His 
Majesty  to  inhibit  them  to  repair  to  any  place,  so  near 
His  Majesty's  realm,  lest  they  should  have  attempted 
these  things,  which  shortly  they  did  attempt,  being  far- 
ther off,  and  more  distant  both  by  sea  and  land. 

As  for  reception  of  Jesuits,  and  others,  Her  Majesty's 
fugitives,  and  not  delivering  them  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, as  Your  Lordship  propones,  His  Majesty  would 
be  most  glad,  that  so  it  might  fall  out  by  Your  Lord- 
ship's traviles,  that  no  fugitive  of  either  realme  should 
be  received  of  either,  and  when  so  shall  be,  it  shall  not 
fail  on  His  Majesty's  part,  albeit  in  very  deed  this  time 
bygone  His  Majesty  has  been  constrained  to  receipt 
Her  Majesty's  mean  rebells  and  fugitives,  contrar  his 
good  naturall,  since  Her  Majesty  hath  receipt,  in  effect, 
the  whole  and  greatest  rebells  and  traitors  His  Ma- 
jesty in  his  own  blood  ever  had;  as  for  the  agreement 
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with  His  Majesty's  mother  anerit  their  association,  His 
Majesty  has  commanded  me,  in  presence  of  Your 
Lordship's  servant,  to  assure  Her  Majesty  and  Your 
Lordship,  in  His  Majesty's  name,  that  it  is  altogether 
false,  and  an  untruth,  nor  any  such  like  matter  done 
yet. 

His  Majesty  has  also  commanded  me  to  assure  Your 
Lordship,  that  it  is  also  false  and  untrue,  that  His  Ma- 
jesty has,  by  any  means  direct  or  indirect,  sent  any 
message  to  the  Pope,  or  received  any  from  him  ;  or 
that  His  Majesty  has  dealt  with  Spain  or  any  foreign- 
ers, to  harm  Her  Majesty  or  her  realm,  which  His  Ma- 
jesty could  have  no  honour  to  do,  this  good  intelligence 
taking  place,  as  I  hope  in  God  it  shall. 

As  concerning  the  contemptuous  usage  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  sent  unto  His  Majesty,  His  Majesty 
used  none  of  them  so,  and  if  His  Majesty  had,  suffi- 
cient cause  was  given  by  them,  as  some  of  their  own 
writs  do  yet  testify;  as  I  more  particularly  showed 
Your  Lordship  at  Toulden  at  our  late  meeting. 

No.XLIV.     (Vol.  IL  p.  244.) 

The  Scottish  Queen^s  Ojfers  upon  the  Effect  of  her 
Liberty,  propounded  by  her  Secretary  Naw,  No- 
vember, 1584. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Calig.  c.  viii.     A  Copy.] 

The  Queen  my  mistress  being  once  well  assured  of 
Your  Majesty's  amity, 

1.  Will  declare  openly  that  she  will  (as  it  is  sincerely 
her  meaning)  straitly  to  join  unto  Your  Majesty,  and 
to  the  same  to  yield  and  bear  the  chief  honour  and 
respect,  before  all  other  Kings  and  Princes  in  Christen- 
dom. 

2.  She  will  swear,  and  protest  solemnly,  a  sincere 
forgetful  I  ness  of  all  wrongs  which  she  may  pretend  to 
have  been  done  unto  her  in  this  realm,  and  will  never 
in  any  sort  or  manner  whatsoever,  show  offence  for  the 
same. 

3.  She  will  avow  and  acknowledge,  as  well  in  her 
own  particular  name,  as  also  for  her  heirs  and  othieTS 
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descending  of  her  for  ever,  Your  Majesty,  for  just, 
true,  and  lawful  Queen  of  England. 

4.  And  consequently,  will  renounce,  as  well  for  her- 
self as  for  her  said  lieirs,  all  rights  and  pretences  which 
she  may  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  during  Your 
Majesty's  life,  and  other  prejudice. 

5.  She  will  revoke  all  acts  and  shews,  by  her  hereto- 
fore made,  of  pretence  to  this  said  crown  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Your  Majesty,  as  may  be  the  taking  of  the  arms 
and  stile  of  Queen  of  England,  by  the  commandment 
of  King  Francis  her  late  lord  and  husband. 

6.  She  will  renounce  the  Pope's  bull  for  so  much  as 
may  be  expounded  to  turn  in  her  favour,  or  for  her  be- 
hoof, touching  the  deprivation  of  Your  Majesty,  and 
will  declare  that  she  will  never  help  and  serve  herself 
with  it. 

7.  She  will  not  prosecute,  during  Your  Majesty's 
life,  by  open  force  or  otherways,  any  public  declara- 
tion of  her  right  in  the  succession  of  this  realm,  so  as 
secret  assurance  be  given  unto  her,  or  at  the  least 
public  promise,  that  no  deciding  thereof  shall  be  made 
in  the  prejudice  of  her,  or  of  the  King  her  son,  during 
Your  Majesty's  life,  nor  after  your  decease,  untill  such 
time  as  they  have  been  heard  thereupon,  in  publick, 
free,  and  general  assembly  of  the  Parliament  of  the  said 
realm. 

8.  She  will  not  practise,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
any  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects,  neither  within  nor  out 
of  your  realm,  any  thing  tending  to  war,  civil  or  foreign, 
against  Your  Majesty  and  your  estate,  be  it  under  pre- 
text of  religion,  or  for  civil  and  politick  government. 

9.  She  will  not  maintain  or  support  any  of  your  sub- 
jects declared  rebels,  and  convicted  of  treason  against 
you. 

10.  She  will  enter  into  the  association,  which  was 
showed  her  at  Wingfield  for  the  surety  of  Your  Majes- 
ty's life,  so  as  there  be  mended  or  right  explicated 
some  clauses  which  1  will  show  to  Your  Majesty, 
when  I  shall  have  the  copy  thereof,  as  I  have  before 
time  required. 

11.  She  will  not  treat  with  foreign  Kings  and  Princes, 
for  any  war  or  trouble  against  this  state,  and  will  re- 
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iioiinrc,  from  this  time,  all  enterprises  made  or  to  be 
made  in  her  favour  for  that  respect. 

12.  I"'iirthermore,  this  realm  being  assailed  by  any 
civil  or  foreij^n  war,  she  will  take  part  with  Your  Ma- 
jesty, and  will  assist  you  in  your  defence  with  all  her 
forces  and  means,  depending  of  herself  and  with  ail  her 
friends  of  Christendom. 

13.  And  to  that  etiect,  for  the  mutual  defence  and 
maintenance  of  Your  Majesty,  and  the  two  realms  of 
this  isle,  she  will  enter  with  Your  Majesty  in  a  league 
defensive  as  shall  be  more  particularly  advised,  and 
will  perswade  as  much  as  in  her,  the  King  her  son  to 
do  the  like.  The  leagues  with  all  parts  abroad  remain- 
ing firm,  and  especially  the  antient  league  between 
France  and  Scotland,  in  that  which  shall  not  be  against 
this  present. 

14.  iShe  will  enter  into  a  league  offensive,  having 
good  assurance  or  secret  declaration  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  right  in  the  succession  of  this  crown,  and 
promise  that  happening  any  breach  betwixt  France  and 
this  realm,  (which  she  prayeth  God  never  to  happen,) 
the  just  value  of  her  dowry  shall  be  placed  for  her  in 
lands  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

15.  For  assurances  of  her  promises  and  covenants, 
she  doth  offer  to  abide  herself  in  this  realm  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  (better  hostage  can  she  not  give  than  her 
own  person,)  which,  so  as  she  be  kept  in  the  Jiberty 
here  before  propounded,  is  not  in  case  to  escape  se- 
cretly out  of  this  country,  in  the  sickly  state  she  is  in, 
and  with  the  good  order  which  Your  Majesty  can  take 
therein. 

16.  And  in  case  Your  Majesty  do  agree  to  her  full 
and  whole  deliverance,  to  retire  herself  at  her  will  out 
of  this  realm,  the  said  Queen  of  Scots  she  will  give 
suflRcient  hostage  for  such  time  as  will  be  advised. 

17.  If  she  abide  in  this  realm,  she  will  promise  not 
to  depart  out  of  it  without  your  licence,  so  as  it  be  pro- 
mised unto  her  that  her  state,  in  such  liberty  as  shall 
be  accorded  unto  her,  shall  not  be  in  any  sort  altered, 
untill  after  tr}all  to  have  attempted  against  your  life,  or 
other  trouble  of  your  estate. 

18.  If  she  go  into  Scotland,  she  will  promise  to  alter 
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nothing  there  in  the  religion  which  is  now  used  there, 
she  being  suffered  to  have  free  exercise  of  hers,  for  her 
and  her  household,  as  it  was  at  her  return  out  of 
France;  and  further,  to  pull  out  every  root  of  new 
division  between  the  subjects,  that  none  of  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  sliall  be  sifted  for  his  conscience,  nor  con- 
strained to  go  to  the  service  of  the  contrary  religion. 

19.  She  will  grant  a  general  abolition  of  all  offences, 
done  against  her  in  Scotland,  and  things  shall  remain 
there  as  thc}^  are  at  this  present,  for  that  respect,  saving 
that  which  hath  been  done  against  her  honour,  which 
she  meaneth  to  have  revoked  and  annulled. 

20.  She  will  travel  to  settle  a  sure  and  general  re- 
conciliation between  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  to 
cause  to  be  appointed  about  the  King  her  son,  and  in 
his  council,  such  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  amity  of  the 
realm. 

21.  She  will  do  her  best  to  content  Your  Majesty, 
in  favour  of  the  Scots  lords  banished  and  refuged  hither, 
upon  their  due  submission  to  their  Princes,  and  Your 
Majesty's  promise  to  assist  the  said  Queen  and  King  of 
Scotland  against  them,  if  they  happen  to  fall  into  their 
former  faults. 

22.  She  will  proceed  to  the  marriage  of  the  King  her 
son,  with  the  advice  and  good  council  of  Your  Majesty. 

23.  As  she  will  pass  nothing  without  the  King  her 
son,  so  doth  she  desire  that  he  intervene  conjointly 
with  her  in  this  treaty,  for  the  greater  and  perfecter 
assurance  thereof;  for  otherwise  any  thing  can  hardly 
be  established  to  be  sound  and  continue. 

24.  The  said  Scotch  Queen  trusteth,  that  the  French 
King,  her  good  brother,  according  to  the  good  affection 
which  he  hath  always  showed  her,  and  hath  been 
afresh  testified  unto  me  by  Mons''.  de  Mannissiere  for 
this  said  treaty,  will  very  willingly  intervene,  and  will 
assist  her  for  the  surety  of  her  promises. 

25.  And  so  will  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Lorrain, 
following  the  will  of  the  said  King,  will  bind  themselves 
thereunto. 

26.  For  other  Kings  and  Princes  of  Christendom, 
she  will  assay  to  obtain  the  like  of  them,  if  for  greater 

VOL.  III.  z 
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solemnity  and  approbation  of  the  treaty  it  be  found  to 
be  necessary. 

27.  She  doth  desire  a  speedy  answer,  and  final  conclu- 
sion of  the  premisses,  to  the  end  to  meet  in  time  with 
all  inconveniences. 

28.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  to  strengthen 
the  said  treaty,  as  made  by  her  of  a  pure  and  frank 
will,  she  desireth  that  demonstration  be  made  of  some 
releasement  of  her  captivity. 

Objections  against  the  Scottish  Queen,  under  Secretary 
Walsinghanie' s  Hand,  November,  1584. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  ambitious,  and  standeth  ill 
affected  to  Her  Majesty,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  but 
that  lier  liberty  should  bring;  peril  unto  Her  Majesty. 

That  her  enlargement  will  give  comfort  to  Papists, 
and  other  ill  affected  subjects,  and  greatly  advance  the 
opinion  had  of  her  title  as  successor. 

That  as  long  as  she  shall  be  continued  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's possession,  she  may  serve  as  it  were  a  gage  of 
Her  Majesty's  surety,  for  that  her  friends,  for  fear  of  the 
danger  she  may  be  thrown  into,  in  case  any  thing  should 
be  done  in  her  favour,  dare  not  attempt  any  thing  in  the 
offence  of  Her  Majesty. 

fij-  .     -L   .       C  What  Course  were  fit  to  be  taken  with 
1  '^ft/i     '      \      '^^  Queen  of  Scots,  either  to  be  enn 
(^      larged  or  not. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  8.] 

The  course  to  be  taken  with  the  said  Queen  may  be 
considered  of  in  three  degrees;  either, 

1.  To  continue  her  under  custody  in  that  state  she 
now  is. 

2.  To  restrain  her  of  the  present  liberty  she  now  hath. 

3.  Or  to  set  her  at  liberty  upon  caution. 

1.  Touching  the  first,  to  continue  her  under  custody 
in  that  state  she  now  is;  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
the  Princes  that  favour  that  Queen,  upon  the  complaint 
she  maketh  of  hard  usage,  are  greatly  moved  with  com- 
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miseralion  towards  her,  and  promise  to  do  their  endea- 
vour lor  her  liberty,  for  which  purpose  her  ministers 
sollicit  them  daily. 

And  to  move  them  the  more  to  pity  her  case,  she 
acquainteth  them  with  her  offers  made  to  Her  Majesty, 
which  appeared  to  he  no  less  profitable  than  reason- 
able for  Her  Majesty,  so  as  the  refusal  and  rejecting 
giveth  her  friends  and  favourers  cause  to  think  her 
hardly  dealt  withal,  and  therefore  may,  with  the  better 
ground  and  reason,  attempt  somewhat  for  the  setting  of 
her  at  liberty. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  said  Queen,  upon  this  refusal, 
finding  her  case  desperate,  will  continue  her  practice 
under  hand,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  for 
Iier  delivery,  but  to  obtain  to  the  present  possession  of 
this  crown  upon  her  pretended  title,  as  she  hath  hitherto 
done,  as  appeareth,  and  is  most  manifest  by  letters  and 
plots  intercepted,  and  chiefly  by  that  late  alteration  of 
Scotland,  which  hath  proceeded  altogether  by  her  di- 
rection, whereby  a  gap  is  laid  open  for  the  malice  of  all 
Her  Majesty's  enemies,  so  as  it  appeareth  that  this 
manner  of  keeping  her,  with  such  number  of  persons 
as  she  now  hath,  and  with  liberty  to  write  and  receive 
letters  (being  duly  considered),  is  offensive  to  the 
Princes,  the  said  Queen's  friends;  rather  chargeable 
than  profitable  to  Her  Majesty ;  and  subject  to  all  such 
practices  as  may  peril  Her  Majesty's  person  or  estate, 
without  any  provision  for  Her  Majesty's  safety,  and 
therefore  no  way  to  be  liked  of. 

2.  Touching  the  second,  to  restrain  her  in  a  more 
straighter  degree  of  the  liberty  she  hath  hitherto  en- 
joyed. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  a  remedy  very  apt  to 
stop  the  course  of  the  dangerous  practices  fostered 
heretofore  by  her:  for,  true  it  is,  that  this  remedy 
might  prove  very  profitable,  if  the  realm  of  Scotland 
stood  in  that  sort  devoted  to  Her  Majesty,  as  few  years 
past  it  did ;  and  if  the  King  of  that  realm  were  not 
likely,  as  well  for  the  release  of  his  mother,  as  for  the 
advancement  of  both  their  pretended  titles,  to  attempt 
somewhat  against  this  realm  and  Her  xMajesty,  wherein 
he  should  neither  lack  foreign  assistance,  nor  a  party 
here  within  this  realm :  But  the  King  and  that  realm 
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staridirif^  affected  as  they  do,  this  restraint,  instead  of 
remedyin;^,  is  likely  to  breed  these  inconveniences  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  It  will  increase  the  offence  both  in  him,  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  Princes  her  friends,  that  niisliked  of  her 
restraint. 

Secondly,  It  will  give  them  just  cause  to  take  some 
way  of  redress. 

Lastly,  It  is  to  be  doubted,  that  it  may  provoke  some 
desperate  ill-disposed  person,  ail  hope  of  her  liberty 
removed,  to  attempt  somewhat  against  Her  Majesty's 
own  person  (a  matter  above  all  others  to  be  weighed), 
which  inconveniency  being  duly  considered,  it  will  ap- 
pear manifestly  that  the  restraint,  in  a  strai^hter  degree, 
is  likely  to  prove  a  remedy  subject  to  very  hard  events. 

The  latter  degree,  whether  it  were  fit  to  set  the  said 
Queen  at  liberty,  ministreth  some  cause  of  doubt,  touch- 
ing the  manner  of  the  liberty,  in  what  sort  the  same  is 
to  be  performed,  whether  to  be  continued  here  within 
the  realm,  or  to  be  restored  into  her  own  country. 

But  first,  this  proposition,  before  the  particularities  be 
weighed,  is  to  be  considered  in  generality. 

For  it  is  very  hard  for  a  well-affected  subject,  that 
tendreth  Her  Majesty's  surety,  and  weigheth  either  the 
nature  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  being  inclined  to  ambi- 
tion and  revenge,  or  her  former  actions,  what  practices 
she  hath  set  on  foot  most  dangerous  for  Her  Majesty 
and  this  realm,  to  allow  of  her  liberty,  being  not  made 
acquainted  with  such  causes,  as  time  hath  wrought,  io 
make  it  less  perilous  than  it  hath  been,  nor  with  such 
cautions  as  may,  in  some  sort,  be  devised  to  prevent 
both  her  ambition  and  malice;  and  therefore,  to  make 
this  apparent. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  danger  that  was  in  the 
mother,  is  now  grown  to  be  in  the  son.  He  pretendelh 
the  same  title  she  doth:  Such  as  do  affect  her,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  do  affect  him  (and  he  is  the  more 
dangerous  for  that  he  is  unmarried,  which  may  greatly 
advance  his  fortune ;  and  that  he  is  a  man,  whereby  he 
may  enter  into  action  in  his  own  person);  where  she  is 
restrained,  he  is  at  liberty;  his  own  realm  is  now  alto- 
gether at  his  devotion,  and  the  party  affected  to  this 
crown  abased;  so  as  the  matter  duly  considered,  nei- 
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Iher  liberty  nor  restraint  doth  greatly  alter  the  case  for 
perils  towards  Her  Majesty,  unless  by  such  promises  as 
may  be  made  by  way  ot"  treaty  vvith  her,  the  danger 
likely  to  grow  from  the  King  her  son  be  provided  for. 

But  in  this  behalf  it  may  be  objected,  that  so  long  as 
the  mother  remains  in  Her  JMajesty's  hands,  the  King 
will  attempt  nothing  for  fear  of  his  mother's  peril. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered,  first.  That  they 
hope  that  Her  Majesty,  being  a  Prince  of  justice,  and 
inclined  to  mercy,  will  not  punish  the  mother  for  the 
son's  offence,  unless  she  shall  be  found  by  good  proof, 
culpable.  Secondarily,  That  men  will  not  be  over  hasty, 
considering  in  what  predicament  the  King  standeth 
touching  his  expectation  of  this  crown,  to  advise  any 
thing  that  in  time  future  may  be  dangerous  to  the  giver 
of  such  council  as  may  reach  to  his  mother's  peril. 

And  lastly,  'J'he  taking  away  of  his  mother,  he  being 
strong  in  the  field  through  both  foreign  assistance,  and 
a  party  here  within  the  realm,  will  appear  so  weak  a 
remedy  (which  may  rather  exasperate  both  him  and  her 
party,  to  proceed  with  more  courage  and  heat  to  re- 
venge, if  any  such  hard  measure  should  be  offered  unto 
her),  as  they  will  suppose,  for  the  reason  above  specified, 
that  no  such  extremity  will  be  used. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  setting  of  her  at 
liberty  will  greatly  encourage  the  Papists  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  but  herein,  if  the  provision  be  duly  consi- 
dered, that  may  be  made  by  Parliament  both  here  and 
there,  they  shall  rather  find  cause  of  discomfort  than 
otherwise. 

These  two  doubts  being  resolved,  and  the  perils  that 
was  in  the  mother  appearing  most  manifestly  to  be  seen 
in  the  son  accompanied  with  more  danger,  with  due 
consideration  had  also  of  such  remedies  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  preventing  of  the  dangers,  that  her  liberty 
may  minister  just  cause  to  doubt  of;  there  will  be  good 
cause  of  hope  found,  that  the  same  will  rather  breed 
benefit  than  perils. 

Now  it  resteth,  in  what  sort  the  said  liberty  shall  be 
performed ;  if  it  shall  be  thought  meet  she  shall  be  con- 
tinued within  the  realm  with  some  limitation,  especially 
in  that  place  where  she  now  resideth,  the  country  round 
about  being  so  infected  in  religion  as  It  is,  it  is  greatly 

z2 
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to  be  doubted  that  will  very  much  increase  the  corrup- 
tion, and  falling  away  in  that  behalf.  Besides,  she  should 
have  commodity,  with  much  more  ease  and  speed,  to 
entertain  practices  within  this  realm,  than  by  being  in 
her  own  country. 

If  abroad  freely  without  limitation  either  in  Scotland 
or  France,  then  shall  Her  Majesty  lose  the  gages  of 
her  safety,  then  shall  she  be  at  hand  to  give  advice  in 
furtherance  of  such  practices,  as  have  been  laid  for  to 
stir  trouble  in  this  realm,  wherein  she  hath  been  a  prin- 
cipal party. 

For  the  first,  it  is  answered  before,  that  the  respect  of 
any  perils  that  may  befal  unto  her,  will  in  no  sort  re- 
strain her  son.  For  the  other,  if  it  be  considered  what 
barm  her  advice  will  work  unto  herself,  in  respect  of 
the  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  provision  that  may 
be  made  in  Parliament  here,  it  is  to  be  thought,  that 
she  will  then  be  well  advised,  before  she  attempt  any 
such  matter,  which  now  she  may  do  without  pcrill. 
Besides  such  Princes,  as  have  interposed  their  faith 
and  promise  for  her,  cannot  with  honour  assist  her, 
wherein  the  French  King  will  not  be  found  very  for- 
ward, who,  in  most  friendly  sort,  hath  lately  rejected 
all  such  requests,  propounded  either  by  her,  or  her 
son's  ministers,  that  might  anyway  oflend  Her  Majesty, 
And  so  to  conclude,  seeing  the  cause  of  her  grief  shall 
be  taken  away;  the  French  King  gratified,  who  is  a 
mediator  for  her,  and  will  mislike,  that,  by  any  Spanish 
practice,  she  should  be  drawn  to  violate  her  faith,  that 
the  rest  of  the  Princes  shall  have  no  jnst  cause  of 
offence,  but  rather  to  think  honourably  of  Her  Majesty 
considering  the  Scottish  Queen's  carriage  towards  her, 
which  hath  deserved  no  way  any  such  favour;  the 
noblemen  of  Scotland  shall  be  restored,  who  will  be  a 
good  stay  of  such  counsells  as  may  tend  to  the  troubling 
of  this  realm,  especially  having  so  good  a  ground  of 
warrant  as  the  Parliament  to  stand  unto;  the  charges 
and  perills  which  her  practices  might  have  bred  to  this 
realm  shall  be  avoided;  and  lastly,  the  hope  of  the  Pa- 
pists shall  be  taken  away,  by  such  good  provisions,  as 
in  both  the  realms  may  be  made,  whereby  the  perills 
that  might  fall  into  Her  Majesty's  own  person  (a  matter 
of  all  others  to  be  weighed)  shall  be  avoided,  when  by 
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the  change  that  may  grow  by  any  such  wicked  an<l  un- 
godly practice,  they  shall  see  their  case  no  way  relieved 
in  point  of  religion. 

Reasons  to  induce  Her  Majesty  to  proceed  in  the 
Treaty  under  Secretary  Walsingham^ s  Hand. 

[Colt.  Lib.  Cal.  c.  8.] 

That  such  plots  as  have  of  late  years  been  devised 
(tending  to  the  raising  of  trouble  within  this  realm)  have 
grown  from  the  Scots  Queen's  ministers  and  favourers, 
not  without  her  allowance  and  seeking:  Or, 

That  the  means  used  by  the  said  ministers,  to  in- 
duce Princes  to  give  ear  to  the  said  plots,  is  prin- 
cipally grounded  upon  some  commiseration  had  of  her 
restraint. 

That  the  stay,  why  the  said  plots  have  not  been  put 
in  execution,  hath  proceeded,  for  that  the  said  Princes 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  entertained  with  home 
and  domestic  troubles. 

'J'hat  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  that  now  their  realms 
begin  to  be  quiet,  that  somewhat  will  be  attempted  in 
her  favours  by  the  said  Princes. 

That  it  is  also  to  be  doubted,  that  somewhat  may  be 
attempted  by  some  of  her  fautors  in  an  extraordinary 
sort,  to  the  perill  of  Her  Majesty. 

That  fur  the  preservation  thereof,  it  shall  be  conve- 
nient for  Her  Majesty  to  proceed  to  the  finishing  of  the 
treaty,  not  long  sithence  begun  between  her  and  the 
said  Q«een. 

No.  XLV.     (Vol.  II.  p.  252.) 

Letter  of  Q.  Mary  to  Q.  Elizabeth. 
[Colt.  Lib.  Coll.  B.  VIII.  fol.  147.     An  original.] 
MADAMli  MA  BONNE  SEUR, 

M'asseukant  que  vous  avez  eu  communication  d'une 
lettre  de  Gray  que  vostre  homnie  Semer  me  livra  hier 
soubz  le  mon  de  nion  tilz  y  recongnoissant quasi  de  mot 
a  la  mot  mesmes  raisons  que  le  dit  Gray  m'escrivit  en 
cbifre  estant  dernierement  pres  de  vous  desmontrant 
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la  suffisancc  &:  bonne  intention  dii  personage  je  vous 
prieray  seulement  snivant  ce  que  si  devant  je  vous  ay 
tant  instanlement  importune  que  vous  me  permettiez 
desclaircir  librement  et  ouvertement  ce  point  de  I'asso- 
ciation  d'entre  moy  et  mon  filz  et  me  dessier  les  mains 
pour  proccder  avec  lui  comme  je  jugeray  estre  requis 
pour  son  bifii  &c  le  mien.     Et  j'entreprendz  quoy  que 
I'on  vous  die  &  puisse  en  rapporter  de  (aire  mentir  ce 
petit  brouillon  qui  persuade  par  aucuns  de  vos  ministrcs 
a  entrepris  cette  separation  entre  moy  &:  mon  enfant, 
&  pour  y  comniencer  je  vous  supplie  m'octroyer  qui  je 
puisse  parler  a  ce  justice  clerk  qui  vous  a  este  nou- 
vellemciit  einoye  pour  mander  par  luy  a  mon  filz  moii 
intention  sur  cela,  ce  qui  je  me  promis  que  ne  n)e  re- 
fusercz,  quant  ce  ne  seroit  que  pour  demontrer  en  effect 
la  bonne  intention  (|ue  vous  m'avcz  asseuree  avoir  a 
I'accord  &  entretien  de  naturel  devoir  entre  la  mere  & 
I'enfant  qui  dit  en  bonnes  ternies  estre  empesche  pour 
vous  me  tenant  captive  en  un  desert  ce  que  vous  ne 
pourrez  micux  desmentir  &  faire   paroilre  vostre   boii 
desir  a  noire  union  que  me  donnant   les   moyens  d'y 
proceder,   &   non    m'en   retenir   et  cmpesclier  comme 
aucune  des  vos  ministrcs  pretendent  a  fin   de  laisser 
tonjours  lieu  a  leur  mauvais  &:  sinistres  practiques  entre 
nous.   La  lettre  porte  que  I'association  n'est  pas  passee, 
aussi  ne  luy  ai  je  jamais  dit,  bienque  mon  filz  avoit  ac- 
cppte  ;  &.  que  nous  en  avions  convcnu  ensemble,  comme 
I'acte  signe  de  sa  main,  &  ces  lettrcs  tant  a  moy,  que  en 
France  en  font  foy,  a}  ant  donne  ce  menie  temoinage 
de  sa  bouche  propre  a  plusieurs  ambassadeurs  et  per- 
sonncs  de  credit,  s'excusant  de  ne  I'oser  laire  publier 
par  craint  de  vous  soulement,  demandant  forces  pour 
vous  resister  d'avant  de  ce  declarer    si   ouvertement 
estant  journellement    persuade   au  contraire    par  vos 
ministres  qui  luy  prometoyent  avecque  une  entreire  a 
Yorck  le   faire  declairer  votre  heretier.      Au   surplus 
Madame  quand  mon  enfant  seroit  si  malheureux  que 
de  s'opiniastrer  en  cette  extreme  impiete  &:  ingratitude 
vers  moy,  je  ne  puis  penser  que  vous  non  plus  qu'aucum 
auitre  Prince  de   la  Chretiente,  le  voulissiez  eu    cela 
ap|)laudir  ou    meiiiteiiir   pour   luy    fayre    acquerir    ma 
malediction  ains  (|ue  plutos  intrwiendrez  pour  luy  faire 
recongnoilre  la  raison  trop  juste  &  evidant  devant  Dieu 
6u  les  liommes.     llelas  &  encores  ne  luy  vouloier  j'en 
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ofter,  mays  donner  avec  droit  ce  qu'il  tient  par  usurpa- 
tion. Je  me  suis  du  tout  commise  a  vous,  &  fidele- 
ment  faites  si  il  vous  plest  que  je  ne  en  soye  pis  qu'au- 
pravant,  &  que  le  faulsete  des  uns  ne  prevale  desvant 
la  verite  vers  vous,  pour  bien  recevant  mal,  ^  la  plus 
grande  affliction  que  me  scaurroit  arriver  a  scavoir  la 
perte  de  mon  fils.  Je  vous  supplie  de  me  mander  en 
cas  qu'il  persiste  en  eette  m'esconnoissance  de  son  de- 
voir, que  de  luy  ou  de  moy  il  vous  plaist  advouer  pour 
le^ittime  Roy  ou  Royne  d'Ecosse,  Sc  si  vous  aves  agre- 
able  de  poursuivre  avec  moy  a  part  la  traite  commence 
entre  nous  de  <juoy  je  vous  requiers  sans  plus  attendre 
de  response  de  ce  mal  gouverne  enfant  vous  en  requer- 
rant  avec  autant  d'afiection  que  je  sens  mon  coeur 
oppresse  d'ennuy.  Pour  Dieu  souvenez  vous  de  la  pro- 
raesse  que  m'avez  faites  de  me  prendre  en  voire  protec- 
tion me  rapportant  de  tout  a  vous  &,  sur  €e  priant  Dieu 
qu'il  vous  viueille  preserver  de  touts  vosennemys&  dis- 
simulez  amys,  comme  je  le  desire  de  me  consoler  &  de 
me  venger  de  ceuiz  qui  pourchassent  un  tel  malheur 
entre  la  mere  &  I'enfant.  Je  cesseray  de  vous  troubler, 
mais  non  a  m'ennuier  que  je  ne  recoive  quelque  conso- 
lation de  vous  &,  de  Dieu  encore  un  coup  je  le  supplie 
de  vous  garder  de  tout  peril.  Futlibery  xii  Mars. 
Votre  fidelement  vouee  soeur 

et  obeissant  eousinc, 
A  la  Reyne  d'Angleterre  MARIE  Q. 

Madame  ma  bonne  soeur  & 
CO  u  sine. 

No.  XLVL     (VoLIL  p.  252.) 

A  Testament  by  Q.  Mary. 

N.  B.  The  following  paper  was  transcribed  by  the  Re\^. 
Mr.  Crawford,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  this 
paper,  according  to  him,  is  written  by  Naue,  Mary's 
Secretary,  the  rest  with  the  Queen's  own  hand.  What 
is  marked  ('*)  is  in  the  Queen's  hand. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Vespas.  L.  IG.  p.  415.] 

CoNSiDERANT  par  ma  condition  presente  I'estat  de  vie 
humaine,  si  incertain,  que  personne  ne  s'en  peust,  ou 
doibt  asseurer,  sinnon  soubs  la  grande  et  infinie  miseri- 
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corde  (ie  Dim.  Et  nic  voulant  prcvaloir  d'icelle  contrc 
tous  les  (lan«j:(;rs  ct  acticJt'ns,cjiji  inc  pounoient  inopine- 
ment  survenir  en  cette  captivite,  mesmes  a  cause  des 
grandes  et  loiigues  maladies,  ou  j'ay  ete  deteime  jus- 
ques  a  present;  j'ay  advise  tandis  que  j'ay  la  comrao- 
dite,  ou  raison  en  jugernent,  de  pourvoir  apres  ina  niort 
la  salut  de  mon  ame,  enterrement  de  mon  corps,  et  dis- 
position de  ujon  bien,  estat,  &.  afl'aires,  par  ce  present 
mon  testament  et  ordonnance  de  mon  dernier  volonte, 
qui  s'ensuyt. 

Au  non»  du  Pere,  du  I'ilz,  et  du  bcnoite  S^  Esprit. 
Premierement,  me  reconf^iioissaiit  indi<^ne  peclieresse 
avec  plus  doffences  envers  mon  Dieu,  que  de  satisfac- 
tion par  toutes  les  advcrsites  que  j'ay  souffert;  dont  je 
la  loue  sa  bonte.  Et  m'appAyant  sur  la  croix  de  mon 
Sauveur  et  Redempteur  Jesus  Christ,  Je  recommende 
mon  ame  a  la  benoiste  et  individue  Trinite,  et  aux 
pricres  de  la  glorieuse  Vierge  Marie,  et  de  tous  les 
anges  saiiicts  &.  sainctes  de  paradis,  esperant  par  Icur 
n)erites  &  intercession,  estre  aydee  a  obtenir  de  estre 
taicte  participante  avec  eulx  de  felicife  eternelle.  Et 
pour  m'y  aclicminer  de  cueur  plus  net  et  entier  des- 
pouillant  des  a  present  tout  rcsentiment  des  injures, 
calomnies,  rebellions,  et  aultres  otienses,  qui  me  pour- 
roient  avoir  esle  factes  durant  ma  vie,  par  mes  subjets 
rebeiles  et  aultres  ennemis  ;  J'en  retriet  la  vengeance  a 
Dieu,is:le  supplieleur  p;u(loimer,de  mesme affection, que 
je  luy  rcquiers  pardons  a  mes  faulles,  et  a  tous  ceuls  et 
celles  que  je  puis  avoir  otlcnse  de  faicfs  ou  dc  parolles. 

Je  veulx  et  ordonne,  ike.  [77/e  tico  fvlluiviiig  para- 
graplis  contain  directions  concerning  the  ])lace  and  circum- 
stance of  her  burial.^ 

Pour  ne  contrcvenir  a  la  gloire,  honneur,  et  conser- 
vation de  'Eglise  catholique,  apostolique  et  Romaine, 
en  la  quelle  je  veulx  vivre  et  mourir,  si  Ie  Prince  d'Es- 
cosse  mon  filz  y  puest  etre  reduiet  contre  la  mauvaise 
nourriture,  qu'il  a  prise  a  mon  tres  grand  regret  en  I'he- 
resie  de  Calvin  entre  mes  rebeiles,  je  Ie  laisse  seul  et 
unique  heretior  de  mon  royaume  d'Eseosse,  de  droict 
que  je  pretende  justement  en  la  couronne  d'Angleterre 
et  pays  qui  en  dependent,  et  generallement  de  tous  et 
chacun  mes  n)eubles  et  immeubles  qui  resteront  apres 
ma  mort,  et  execution  de  ce  present  testament. 
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Si  noil,  et  que  nioii  dit  filz  continue  a  vivre  en  la  dile 
lieresie,  Je  cede,  transporte,  ct  faicte  don  "  de  touts  et 
"  chacuns  mes  droicts,  que  je  pretende  &  puis  pretendre 
"  a  la  couronne  d'Angleterre,  et  aulties  droicts,  seig- 
"  neuries,  ou  royaulmes  en  dependaiitz,  au  roy  catlio- 
"  iique,  ou  aultre  de  siens  qu'il  Iny  plaira,  avesques 
"  advis,  consentement  de  sasaintete;  tant  pour  le  voyr 
"  aujourdhuy  le  seul  seurs  appui  de  la  religion  catlio- 
''  Iique,  que  pour  reconnoissance  de  gratuites  faveurs 
"  que  moy,  et  les  miens  recommandez  par  moy,  ont 
"  avons  re^eu  de  luy  en  ma  plus  grand  uecessite;  et 
*'  resguard  aussi  au  droict  que  luy  mesme  pent  pretendre 
*'  a  ces  ditz  royaulmes  et  pays,  je  le  supplie  qu'un 
"  recompence  il  preign  alliance,  de  la  niaison  de  Lor- 
"  raine,  et  si  il  ce  pleut  decelle  de  Guise,  pour  memoire 
"  de  la  race  de  laquelle  je  suis  sortie  au  coste  de  Mere, 
"  n'a  ayant  de  celuy  de  mon  pere,  que  mon  seul  enfant, 
**  lequel  estant  Catholiquej'ay  tousjours  voue  pour  une 
"  de  ses  filles,  si  il  luy  plaisoit  de  Taccepter,  ou  faillant 
"  une  de  ses  niepces  mariee  comme  sa  fille. 

"  Je  laysse  mon  filz  a  la  protection  du  Roy,  de  Prince, 
"  et  Dues  de  Lorrayne  et  de  Guise,  et  du  Mayne,  aux 
"  quelz  je  recommende  et  son  estat  en  Escosse,  et  mon 
"droict  en  Angleterre,  si  il  est  catholique,  et  quelle  le 
"  parlie  de  ceste  royne." 

Je  faitz  don  au  "Compte  de  Lenox"  de  Compte  de 
I^enox  tenu  par  feu  sou  pere,  et  commando  mon  filtz, 
comme  mon  heretier  et  successeur,  d'obeyr  en  cest  en 
droit  a  mon  volonte. 

Je  veulx  et  ordonnetoutes  les  sommes  et  deniers,  qui 
se  troveront  par  moys  deues,  tien  mis  cause  de  droict 
estre  faits  **  a  Loliliven"  etre  promptcment  payee  et 
acquittes,  et  tout  tort  et  griefs  repar6s  par  les  dits  exe- 
cuteurs  desquelz  J'en  charge  la  conscience.  Oultre, 
Sec.  [Follow  ttvo  or  three  jmragraplis  concerning  parti- 
cular legacies,  and  then  is  added]  Faict  au  manior  de 

Slieffeld  en  Angleterre  le  jour  de Mil  cincq  cens 

soixant  &  dix  sept. 

Aftar  a  large  blank  page  follows  in  the  Queen's  hand: 

"Si  mon  filz  meurt,  au  Comte  de  Lenox,  au  Claude 
"  Hamilton  lequel  se  montrera  le  plus  fidelle  vers  moy, 

"  et  plus  constant  en  religion,  au  jugement  de Dues 

"  de  Lorraine  et  de  Guyse,  ou  je  le  rapport  sur  ce  de 
"  ceulx    a    que  j'auray   donnay    la   charge  de    trayter 
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"  avesque  eux  de  par  moy  et  ceulx,  a  condition  de  ce 

"  mariior  on  allier  en  la  dite  mayson  on  par  leur  advis.*'' 

Follow  near  two  pages  of  particular  legacies. 

"  Et  le  rcniets  ma  tante  de  Lenox  au  droict  quelle 
•'  pent  pretendre  a  la  Conte  d'Angous  avant  I'acort  fait 
"  par  mon  commandement  entre  ma  dite  tante  de  Le- 
"  nox  et  le  Comte  de  Morton,  veu  qnil  a  este  fait  &  par 
"  le  fen  Roy  mon  mary  et  moy,  sur  la  promesse  de  sa 
"  fidelle  assistance,  si  luy  et  moy  encourions  dangier  et 
"  besoing  d'ayde,  ce  qu'il  rompit,  s'entendant  secrete- 
"  ment  an  les  nos  ennemis  rebelles,  qu'attemtprient 
"  contre  sa  vie,  et  pour  cest  effect  pris  les  armes,  et  ont 
"  porte  les  banieres  desploieies,  contre  nous,  je  revoque 
"  aiissi  toute  autre  don  que  je  luy  ay  fait  de  Conte  de 
"  31orton  sur  promesses  de  ses  bons  services  a  advenir, 
"  et  enlends  que  la  dite  Conte  soit  reunie  a  la  couronne, 
"  si  ell  se  trouve  ypartenir,  comme  ses  trabisous  tant 
"  en  la  mortde  mon  feu  mary,  que  en  mon  banissement, 
"  et  poursuit  de  la  mien  ne  I'ont  mcrite.  Et  defends  a 
"  mon  filz  de  ce  jamays  servire  de  luy  pour  de  luy  pour 
"  la  bayne  qu'il  aye  a  ses  parents,  la  quelle  je  crains  ne 
"  s'estende  jusques  a  luy,  le  connoisant  du  tout  affcc- 
"  tionne  aux  ennemis  de  mon  droite  en  ce  royaume,  da 
"  quel  il  es  penconnaire. 

"  Je  recommende  mon  nepveu  Francois  Stuart  a  mon 
"  filz,  et  luy  commande  de  tenir  pres  de  luy  et  s'enservit, 
"  et  je  luy  laisse  le  bien  du  Conte  de  Boduell  son  oncle, 
**  en  respect  qu'il  est  de  mon  sang,  mon  filleul,  et  ma 
"  este  laisse  en  lutelle  par  son  pere. 

"  Je  declare  que  mon  frere  bastard  Robert  Abbe  de 
*'  St.  Croix  n'a  en  que  par  circonvention  Orkenay,  et 
*'  que  le  ne  fut  jamays  mon  intention,  comme  il  apret 
"  par  la  revocation  que  j'ay  fayte  depuys,  et  ete  aussi 
*'  faite  d'avant  la  asge  de  xxv  ans,  ce  que  j'aimois  deli- 
"  berer  si  il  ne  m'eussent  prenner  par  prison  de  se  de 
•'  defayre  aulx  estats  je  veulx  done  que  Orkenay  soil 
"  reune  a  la  couronne  comme  une  de  plus  necessaires 
*'  pour  mon  filz,  &  sans  mayson  ne  pourra  etre  biea 
"  tenue. 

"  Les  filles  de  iMorra  ne  parvient  accessi  lieriter,  ains 
"  revient  la  Conte  a  la  Couronne,  si  il  luy  plest  luy 
'*  donner  sa  ou  filie  en  marriasge,  et  il  nome  Ten 

"  sienne  ligne/' 
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No.  XLVII.     (Vol.  II.  p.  262.) 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  to  the  Queen 
of  Scotts. 

[April .     Harl.  Lib.  37.  B.  9.  fo.  126.] 

Please  Your  Majesty,  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
date  of  the  12th  of  Nov%  and  in  like  manner  has  seen 
some  part  of  the  contents  of  one  other  of  the  same  date, 
directed  to  Mons^  de  Movisir,  ambassador  for  his  Ma- 
jesty the  most  Christian  Kin^,  both  which  are  agreeable 
to  your  princely  dignity,  as  by  the  one  Your  Highness 
ilesires  to  know  the  true  cause  of  my  banishment,  and 
offers  unto  me  all  favour  if  I  shall  be  innocent  of  the 
heinous  facts  committed  in  the  person  of  your  husband 
of  good  memory,  so  by  the  other  the  said  ambassador  is 
w'illet  to  declare  unto  me,  if  your  husband's  murder 
could  be  laid  justly  against  n)e,  that  you  could  not  sol- 
licit  in  my  cause,  neither  yet  for  any  person  that  was 
participant  of  that  execrai)le  fact,  but  would  seek  the 
revenge  thereof  when  you  should  have  any  means  to  do 
it;  Your  Majesty's  offer,  if  I  be  innocent  of  that  crime, 
is  most  favourable,  and  your  desire  to  know  the  truth 
of  the  same  is  most  equitable;  and  therefore  that  I 
should,  with  all  my  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  truth,  an- 
swer thereunto  is  most  reasonable,  to  the  end  that  your 
princely  dignity  may  be  my  help  if  my  innocence  shall 
sufficiently  appear;  and  procure  my  condemnation  if  I 
be  culpable  in  any  matter,  except  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  evil  disposed  minds  of  the  most  part  of  your  nobility 
aijainst  your  said  husband,  and  not  revealing  of  it; 
which  I  am  assured  was  sufficiently  known  to  himself, 
and  to  all  that  had  judgment  never  so  little  in  that 
realm;  which  also  I  was  constrained  to  understand,  as 
he  that  was  specially  employed  betwixt  the  Earl  Morton 
and  a  good  number  of  your  nobility,  that  they  might 
with  all  humility  intercede  at  Your  ^.lajcsty's  hand  lor 
his  relict  in  such  matters  as  are  more  specially  con- 
tained iii  the  declaration  following,  which  1  am  con- 
strained for  my  t)wn  justification  by  this  letter  to  call  to 
Your  Majesty's  remembrance.     Notwithstanding  that 
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I  am  assured,  to  my  srief,  tho  readinj;^  tlicreof  will  not 
smally  olloiul  your  princely  mind.     It  may  please  Your 
iNIajesty  to  rememhor  that,  in  the  year  of  God,  15G6, 
the   said   Earl  of  Morton,   with   divers  other   nobility 
and  jrcnt.  were  declared  rebels  to  Your  Majesty,  and 
banished  your  realm  for  insolent  miirder  committed  in 
Your  Majesty's  own  chamber,  which  they  allef^ed  was 
don  by  command  of  your  husband,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, ailirmcd  that  he  was  compelled  by  them  to  sub- 
scribe the  warrant  given  for  that  efTect;  howsoever  the 
truth  of  that  matter  remains  amongst  them,  it  appertains 
not  to  me  at  this  time  to  be  curious:  true  it  is  that  I 
was  one  of  that  number  that  heavily  oflended  against 
Your  .Majesty,  and  passed  in  France  the  time  of  our 
banishment,  at  the  desire  of  the  rest,  to  humbly  pray 
your  brother  the  most  Christian  King  to  intercede  that 
onr  offences  might  be  pardoned,  and  Your  Majesty's 
clemency  extended  towards  us;    albeit  divers   of  no 
small  reputation,  in  that  realm,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  said  fact  merited  neither  to  l)e  requisite  for  nor  yet 
pardoned.     Always  such  was  the  careful  mind  of  his 
Majesty  tow  ards  the  quietness  of  that  realm,  that  the 
dealing  in  that  cause  was  committed  to  Mons^  de  Mo- 
visir,  who  was  directed  at  that  time  to  go  into  Scotland 
to  congratulate  the  happy  birth    of  your  son,   whom 
Almighty  God  of  his  goodness  may  long  preserve  in 
happy  estate,  and  perpetual  felicity;  the  careful  travail 
of  the  said  de  Movisir  was  so  effectual,  and  Your  Ma- 
jesty's mind   so  inclined  to  mercy,  that  within  short 
space  thereafter  I  was  permitted  to  repair  in  Scotland, 
to  deal  with  Earls  Murray,  Athol,  Bodwel,  Arguile,  and 
Secretary  Ledington,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  said 
Earl   Morton,    Lords   Reven,  Lindsay,  and  remanent 
complesis,  that  they  might  make  offer  in  the  names  of 
the  said  Earl  of  any  matter  that  might  satisfy  Your 
Majesty's   wrath,   and    procure  your   clemency    to   be 
extended  in  their  favours;  at  my  coming  to  them,  after 
I  had  opened  the  effect  of  my  message,  they  declared 
that  the  marriage  betwixt  you  and  your  husband  had 
been  the  occasion  already  of  great  evil  in  that  realm; 
and  if  your  husband  should  be  suffered  to  follow  the 
appetite  and  mind  of  such  as  was  about  him,  that  kind 
of  dealing  might  produce  with  time  worse  eff'ects;  for 
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helping  of  such  inconvenience  that  mij^ht  fall  out  by 
that  kind  of  dealiiii^,  they  had  tlionght  it  convenient  to 
join  themselves  in  leaj^ne  and  hand  with  some  olher  no- 
blemen, resolved  toohey  Your  Majesty  as  their  natural 
sovereij^n,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  husband's 
command  whatsoever,  if  the  said  Earl  would  for  himself 
enter  into  that  band  and  confederacy  vyith  them,  they 
could  be  content  to  humbly  request  and  travel  by  all 
means  with  Your  Majesty  for  his  pardon,  but,  before 
they  could  any  farther  proceed,  they  desired  to  know 
the  said  Earl's  mind  herein;    when  1  had  answered, 
that  he  nor  his  friends  at  my  departure  could  not  know 
that  any  such  like  matter  would  be  })roponit,  and  there- 
fore was  not  instructed  what  to  answer  therein,  they 
desired  that  I  should  return  sufliciently  instructed  in 
this  matter  to  Sterling  before  the  baptism  of  your  son, 
whom  God  might  preserve;  this  message  was  faithfully 
delivered  to  me  at  Newcastle  in  England,  where  the 
said  Earl  then  remained,  in  presence  of  his  friends  and 
company,  where  they  all  condescended  to  have  no  far- 
ther dealing  with  your  husband,  and  to  enter  into  the 
said  band.  With  this  deliberation  I  returned  to  Sterling, 
where,  at  the  request  of  the  most  Christian  King  and 
the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England,  by  their  ambassadors 
present.  Your  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  was  granted 
unto  them  all,  under  condition  always  that  they  should 
remain  banished  forth   of  the  realm  the  space  of  two 
years,    and   farther   during   Your  Majesty's   pleasure, 
which  limitation   was  after   mitigated  at  the  humble 
request  of  your  own  nobility%  so  that  immediately  after 
the  said  Earl  of  Morton  repaired  into  Scotland  to  Quhit- 
tingaime,  where   the  Earl   of  Bodvell    and   Secretary 
Ledington   come   to  him;    what  speech   passed  there 
amongst  them,  as  God  shall  be  my  judge,  I  knew  nothing 
at  that  time,  but  at  their  departure  1  was  requested  by 
the  said  Earl  Morton  to  accompany  the  Earl  Bodvell 
and  Secretary  to  Edinburgh,  and  1o  return  with  such 
answer  as  they  should  obtain  of  Your  JMajesty,  which 
being  given  to  me  by  the  said  persons,  as  God  shall  be 
my  judge,  was  no  olher  than  these  words,  "  Schaw  to 
the  Earl  Morton  that  the  Queen  will  hear  no  speech 
of  that  matter  appointed  unto  him:"  when  I  crafit  that 
the  answer  might  be  made  more  sensible,  Secretary 
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li('iliii^U>ii  said,  that  tlic  I'.ail  woiiKI  snUicinitlv  uiMlcr^ 
stand  it,  alluit  lew  or  Mono  at  that  time  nndristand 
what  passed  amongst  tlicni.  It  is  known  to  all  men, 
ills  vein  lie  raiilini;"  lettt  is  passed  betwixt  the  said  Marl 
and  Lediniilon  when  the}  beetnne  in  divers  t'aetions,  as 
also  ane  huek  sett  liirth  by  the  ministers,  wherein  they 
allirtn  that  the  Mail  of  Alorton  has  eoiil'essed  to  them, 
before  his  ilealh.  that  the  l!ail  |{oil\ell  eome  to  (^)nhit- 
tin^aime  to  prepon  the  ealiin^'  away  oil  the  King"  your 
hnsiiand,  to  the  whieh  proposition  the  said  Karl  of 
iMorton  ailirms  that  he  eonld  <;i\e  no  answer  unto  sueh 
time  he  mii;ht  know  \  «»ur  Maji'stNs  mind  therein, 
whieh  he  never  received.  As  to  the  al)o,ninable  mur- 
der, it  is  known  too  by  the  depositions  of  many  persons 
that  were  exeented  to  the  tieath  for  tlu>  eommittin^c 
thereof,  that  the  sanie  was  exeented  by  them,  and  at 
the  command  of  sueh  of  the  nobility  as  had  snbserixit 
band  for  that  ell'eet ;  by  ihis  unpleasant  declaration,  the 
most  part  thereof  known  to  yourself,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  uniltM stood  by  the  aforesaitl  witnesses  that  was 
examineil  in  torture,  and  that  are  extant  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  ordinary  jud|;es  in  Scotland,  n»y  innocency, 
so  far  as  may  concern  any  fact,  does  appear  sutlieientiv 
to  Your  Ala  jest  >.  And  as  for  my  tlealini;"  aforesaid,  1 
can  be  noollierwise  cliaiued  therein,  but  as  what  would 
accuse  the  vessel  that  preser>es  the  vine  from  harm  for 
the  intemperancy  tif  sueh  as  immoderately  tise  the  same. 
As  for  the  special  cause  of  my  banishment,  1  think  the 
same  as  proeeeiled  upon  ane  o})inion  eonceivetl,  that  I 
was  able  to  accuse  tlu*  Marl  of  Alorton  of  so  much 
matter  as  they  alledi;t>  himself  to  ha\e  ci>nfessed  before 
he  died,  anil  wouki  not  be  inducetl,  tor  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, to  perform  any  jiart  thereof.  If  this  be  the  occa- 
sion of  my  trouble,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  w  hat  imnishnient 
1  should  deserve  I  ren)it  me  to  Your  Majesty's  better 
judj^ment,  w  ho  well  knows  how  caretui  ever  ilk  u,entle- 
man  should  be  of  his  fame,  reputatioii  and  honour,  anil 
how  far  e\erv  ilk  man  should  abhor  the  name  of  a  pul- 
troun,  and  how  indecent  it  wouUl  have  been  to  nie  to 
accuse  the  ilarl  of  Morton,  beina:  so  near  of  his  kin, 
notwithstandini::  all  the  injuries  1  was  constrained  to 
receive  at  his  hand  all  the  time  of  his  *;o\ernment,  and 
ior  no  other  cause  Init  lor  shewing  of  particular  Irientl- 
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.slii(»  <o  [);irfif:iil;u  friends  in  flu;  (imo  of  Ihr;  last  cnicl 
lroul>l(.s  ill  Scotland.  Sorr^'  I  \k-  now  lo  accijs*;  iiitn  in 
finy  fnatirr  Ixijij?  iicad,  and  nior«:  .sorry  lliat  Ixin;^  on 
l^fi,  lie  Hucli  kind  of  dealing  (dilained  llial  narno  of  In- 
grate.  Alwa).s  for  my  own  part  I  have  lioen  hanisliod 
my  native  e(inntry  lljose  IIimm-  yearn  and  i'ont  monlliM, 
liviri}^  in  anxiety  ol  mind,  my  lioll  giid.s  in  Serjtiand, 
which  wer<;  not  small,  inlermillit  ami  cJi.sjtrMiit  npon, 
and  has  continually  since  the  time  J  wa.s  relieved  out 
of  rny  hist  tronhIeK  at  the  desire  ot  Monti',  do  .Moviwir, 
attended  to  know  Your  .Vlajesty'K  pleasure,  and  to  wait 
upon  what  service  it  .slKjuld  jjlease  Your  Majesty  fV^r 
to  command,  (pon  tlu-  81h  of  Aj)ril  inst.  >our  ^ood 
friend  Secr«,'tary  \V  aLsin^^liame  li;is  drclaierj  luifo  fne, 
that  Her  Ili^^line.sH  llio't  it  expedient  that  I  .should  t<:- 
tire  myself'  where  J  pleased,  1  declared  unto  him  J  had 
no  means  wheref>y  I  mi^^ht  perform  that  desire  until 
such  time  as  I  should  reeeivf;  it  from  Your  .Vfajesty. 
Neithf-r  knew  I  \vh<re  it  would  ph.asf;  Vour  Jlij^hness 
to  direct  me  until  surh  time  as  I  .should  have  received 
further  information  from  }ou.  (>(>on  this  occasion,  and 
partly  hy  permission,  1  have  taken  tfie  hardress  to  write 
this  /iresent  letter,  wherehy  Your  jVlajeHty  may  under- 
stand any  part  (ti'  my  trouhles  past,  and  siraight  {iresf  jit. 
As  to  my  intention  future,  I  will  never  deny  that  1  am 
iully  resolvefl  to  .sjjrnd  the  rest  of  my  days  in  V  our 
.Majesty's  service,  and  the  Kin;^  >oiir  son's,  wheresoever 
1  shall  he  directed  hy  Your  Majesty,  and  for  tlie  hetter 
performing;  thereof,  if  so  shall  he  Her  .Majesty's  ph  asurc, 
to  recommend  the  trial  of  my  innocenc},  and  exami- 
nation (A'  the  verity  of  the  preecflin;;  narration,  to  the 
Kin^  your  son,  with  rerjuest  that  I  may  he  pardoned 
fV>r  such  offences  as  conerrned  Vour  Majesty's  service, 
and  var  common  to  all  men  the  lime  of  his  les  aij^e  and 
j)erdonit  to  all,  exerpt  to  me,  I  should  he  the  hearrr 
thereof  myself,  and  hf  <lirected  in  whatsoever  ser\iee  it 
shr>ij|d  pleasf;  Vour  .Majesty  for  to  command.  Most 
humhiy  J  heseech  Your  Majesty  to  consider  hcr<:of, 
and  to  he  so  gracious  as  to  give  order  that  I  may  have 
means  to  serve  Vour  Majesty  according  to  the  since- 
rity of  my  meaning,  and  so  expecting  Your  Majesty's 
answer,  after  the  ki«sing  your  hand  v.ilh  all  huuiiliiy, 
I  take  leave  from  London. 

A  A  2 
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No.  XLVIII.      (Vol.  II.  p.  268.) 
A  Letter  f torn  Sir  Amias  Pawlett. 

[Original.  Cal.  C,  9.] 
SIR, 
I  DID  forbear,  accordiiia:  to  your  direction  signified  in 
your  letters  of  the  fourth  of  this  present,  to  proceed  to 
the  execution  of  the  contents  of  Air.  Waade's  letters 
unto  you  for  the  dispersing  of  this  lady's  unnecessary 
servants,  and  for  the  ceasing  of  her  money,  wherein  I 
was  bold  to  m  rite  unto  you  my  simple  o|)inion  (although 
in  vain  as  it  now  falleth  out),  by  my  letters  of  the  7th 
of  this  instant,  which  I  doubt  not.  are  with  you  before 
this  time;  but  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the 
5th,  which  came  not  unto  my  hands  until  the  8th  in  the 
evening,  by  reason,  as  did  appear  by  indorsement,  that 
they  had  been  mistaken,  and  were  sent  back  to  W'ind- 
sor,  alter  they  were  entered  into  the  way  towards  me, 
I  considered,  that  being  accom}»anied  only  with  my 
own  servants,  it  might  be  thought  that  they  would  be 
intreated  to  say  as  1  would  command  them  ;  and  there- 
fore I  thought  good,  for  my  better  discharge  in  these 
money  matters,  to  crave  the  assistance  of^^Ir.  Richard 
Bagott,  who  repairing  unto  me  the  next  morning,  we 
bad  a<;ccss  to  this  Queen,  whom  we  found  in  her  bed, 
troubled  after  the  old  manner  with  a  delluxion,  which 
was  fallen  down  into  the  side  of  her  neck,  and  had 
bereft  her  of  the  use  of  one  of  her  hands,  unto  whom  I 
declared,  that  upon  occasion  of  her  former  practices, 
doubting  lest  she  would  persist  therein  by  corrupting 
underhand  some  bad  members  of  this  stale,  I  was 
expresly  commanded  to  take  her  money  into  my  hands, 
and  to  rest  answerable  for  it  when  it  shall  be  required; 
advising  her  to  deliver  the  said  money  unto  me  with 
(juietness.  After  many  denials,  many  exclamations, 
and  many  bitter  \\  ords  against  you  (I  say  nothing  of  her 
railing  against  m}sclf),  with  flat  allirnjation  that  Her 
]Majesly  n)ight  have  her  body,  but  her  heart  she  should 
never  have,  refusing  to  deli\er  the  key  of  the  cabinet, 
I  called  my  servants,  and  sent  for  barrs  to  break  open 
the  door,  whereupon  she  yielded,  and  causing  the  door 
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to  be  opened,  I  found  there  in  the  coffers,  mentioned  in 
Mr.  ^^  aade's  remembrance,  five  rolls  of  canvass,  con- 
taining' five  thousand  French  crowns,  and  two  leather 
bag^s,  whereof  the  one  had  in  gold  one  hundred  and 
four  pounds  two  shillings,  and  the  other  had  three 
pounds  in  silver,  which  bag  of  silver  was  left  with  her, 
affirming  that  she  had  no  more  money  in  this  house,  and 
that  she  was  indebted  to  her  servants  for  their  wages. 

/-r     7  ,7/  Mr.  Waade's  note  maketh  mention  of 

Curie  can  tell  o      n    i   *♦  •     n     i  '      i        i  i 

*7    *     w     ^3  rolls  left  in  Curie  s  chamber,  wherein 

you  the  truth  of         i      i  *  i  •         i  i      i  •   i  • 

^7-         ,,  '^   no  doubt,  he  was  misreckoned,  which  IS 

t/ns  matter.  ■  ,     ^  n  u    *i     ^     *  ••  j 

evident  as  well  by  the  testimonies  and 

oaths  of  diverse  persons,  as  also  by  })robable  conjec- 
tures; so  as  in  truth  we  found  only  two  rolls,  every  of 
which  containeth  one  thousand  crowns,  which  was  this 
Queen's  guifte  to  Curie's  wife  at  her  marriage.  There 
is  found  in  Naw's  chamber  in  a  cabinet,  a  chain  worth 
by  estimation  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  money,  in 
one  bag,  nine  hundred  pounds,  in  a  second  bag  two 
hundred  fourscore  and  six  pounds  eighteen  shillings. 
All  the  aforesaid  parcels  of  money  are  bestowed  in  bags, 
and  sealed  by  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  saving  five  hundred 
pounds  of  Naw's  money,  which  I  reserve  in  my  hands 
for  the  use  of  this  household,  and  may  be  repayed  at 
London,  where  Her  Majesty  shall  appoint,  out  of  the 
money  received  lately  by  one  of  my  servants  out  of  the 
exchequer.  I  feared  lest  the  people  might  have  dis- 
persed this  money  in  all  this  time,  or  have  hidden  the 
same  in  some  secret  corners;  for  doubt  whereof  1  had 
caused  all  this  Queen's  family,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  be  guarded  in  the  several  places  where  I 
found  them,  so  as  yff  1  had  not  found  the  money  with 
quietness  1  had  been  forced  to  have  searched  first  all 
their  lodgings,  and  then  their  own  persons.  1  thank 
God  with  all  my  heart,  as  for  a  singular  blessing,  that 
that  falleth  out  so  well,  fearing  lest  a  contrary  success 
might  have  moved  some  hard  conceits  in  Her  Majesty. 
Touching  the  dispersing  of  this  Queen's  servants,  I 
trust  I  have  done  so  much  as  may  suffice  to  satisfy  Her 
Majesty  for  the  time,  wherein  I  could  not  take  any 
absolute  couise  until  I  heard  again  from  you,  jiartly  be- 
cause Her  Majesty,  by  xMr.  Waade's  letter  doth  refer  to 
your  consideration  to  return  such  as  shall  be  discharged 
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to  their  several  dwellings  and  countries,  wlierein,  as  it 
seemelh,  you  have  forgotten  to  deliver  your  opinion  ; 
partly,  for  that  as  yet  I  have  received  no  answer  from 
you  of  your  resolution  upon  the  view  of  the  Scottish 
family  sent  unto  you,  what  persons  you  will  appoint  to 
be  dismist;  only  this  I  have  done,  I  have  bestowed  all 
such  as  are  mentioned  in  this  bill,  inclosed  in  three  or 
four  several  rooms,  as  the  same  may  suffice  to  contain 
them,  and  that  their  meat  and  drink  shall  be  brought 
unto  them  by  my  servants.  It  may  please  you  to  adver- 
tise me,  by  your  next  letters,  in  what  sort  and  for  what 
course  I  shall  make  their  passports;  as  also,  if  they  shall 
say  that  they  are  unpaid  of  their  wages,  what  I  shall  do 
rri  ■    1    1    1   n  therein.     Yt  is  said    that  they  have 

7  X         r         been  accustomed  to  be  paid  or  their 
Q-ood  store  of  mo-  a.  m    ■  ^  c     *i        i    i 

0  ^         -^  ^  ■     wages  at  Christmas,  tor  the  whole  year. 
ney  at  present  ?«   rj       tit   •     *  ?      .  ii    ■ 

^T^    ry^     1  Her  Maiesty  s  charge  will    be  some- 

t/ie   J'rencli  am-  i    ^    i-     •    •  i     i   i    ^i       i         «           c 

1  7    >    7       7  what  diminished  by  the  departure  ot 
oassaaor  s  hands.  ...             ,           ,       ■'  .           i     ^  i  • 

this  people,  and  my  charge  by  this  oc- 
casion will  be  the  more  easy.  But  the  persons,  all  save 
Bastian,  are  such  silly  and  simple  souls,  as  there  was 
no  great  cause  to  fear  their  practices,  andsupou  this 
ground  I  was  of  opinion,  in  my  former  letters,  that  all 
this  dimissed  train  should  have  followed  their  mistress 
until  the  next  remove,  and  there  to  have  been  dis- 
charged upon  the  sndden,  for  doubt  that  the  said 
remove  might  be  delayed,  yf  she  did  fear  or  expect  any 
hard  measure. 

Others  shall  excuse  their  foolish  pity  as  they  may ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  renunce  my  part  of  the  joys  of  hea- 
ven, if  in  any  thing  that  I  have  said,  written,  or  done, 
I  have  had  any  other  respect  than  the  furtherance  of 
Her  Majesty's  service;  and  so  I  shall  most  earnestly 
pray  you  to  affirm  for  me,  as  likewise  for  the  not  seasing 
of  the  money  by  Mr.  Manners,  the  other  commissioners, 
and  myself.  1  trust  Mr.  Waade  hath  answered,  in  all 
humble  duties,  for  the  whole  company,  that  no  one  of 
us  did  so  much  as  think  that,  our  commission  reaching 
only  to  the  papers,  we  might  be  bold  to  touch  the 
money,  so  as  there  was  no  speech  of  that  all  to  m}"^ 
knowledge,  and  as  you  know  1  was  no  commissioner  in 
this  search,  but  had  my  hands  full  at  Tyxall,  discreet 
servants  are  not  hastily  to  deal  in  great  matters  without 
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M'arraiit,  and  especially  where  the  caiisic  is  such  as  the 
delay  of  it  canieth  no  danj;er. 

Your  advertisement  of  that  happy  remove  hath  been 
greatly  comfortable  unto  me.  I  will  not  say,  in  respect 
of  myself,  because  m}^  private  interest  hath  no  measure 
of  comparison  with  Her  JMajesty's  safety,  and  with  the 
quiet  of  this  realm.  God  tyrant  a  happy  and  speedy 
yssue  to  these  good  and  godly  counsels ;  and  so  I  com- 
mit you  to  his  merciful  protection.  From  Chartley,  the 
10th  of  September,  1586'. 


No.  XLIX.     (Vol.  II.  p.  280.) 

Letter  from  the  King  of  Scots  to  Mr.  Archibald  Doug- 
las, his  Ambassador  in  England,  October,  1586. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Calig.  C.  9.     An  original  in  the  king's  hand.] 

Reserve  up  yourself  na  langer  in  the  earnest  dealing 
for  my  mother,  for  ye  have  done  it  too  long;  and  think 
not  that  any  your  travellis  can  do  goode  if  hir  lyfe  be 
takin,  for  then  adeu  with  my  dealing  with  thaime  that 
are  the  special  instrumentis  thairof;  and  theirfore,  gif 
ye  looke  for  the  contineuance  of  my  favour  towartis 
you,  spair  na  pains  nor  plainnes  in  this  cace,  but  reade 
my  letter  wrettin  to  Williame  Keith,  and  conform  your- 
self quhollie  to  the  contentis  thairof,  and  in  this  requeist 
let  me  reap  the  fruictis  of  your  great  credit  there,  ather 
now  or  never.     Fairwell.     October,  1586. 

Letter  to  Sir  William  Keith,  Ambassador  in  England, 
probably  from  Secretary  Maitland,  Nov.  27,  1586. 

[A  copy  in  the  Collect,  of  Sir.  A.  Dick.  Vol.  A,  fol.  219.] 

By  your  letters  sent  by  <his  bearer  (albeit  concerning 
no  pleasant  subject).  His  Majesty  conceives  well  of 
your  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  your  negotiations,  as 
also  of  Mr.  Archibald's  activity  and  diligence,  whom 
you  so  greatly  praise  and  recommend,  I  wish  the  issue 
correspond  to  His  Majesty's  opinion,  your  care  and 
travell,  and    his  great   diligence   as  you    write.     His 
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INIajesty  takes  this  rigorous  proceeding  against  his 
mother  deeply  in  heart,  as  a  matter  greatly  concerning 
him  hoth  in  honour  and  otherwise.  His  Highnesses 
actions  and  beiiavionr  ntter  plainly  not  only  how  far 
nature  prevails,  but  also  how  he  apprehends  of  the 
sequel  of  that  process, and  of  what  moment  he  esteems 
it.  There  is  an  ambassade  shortly  to  be  directed, 
wherein  will  be  employed  an  Earl  and  two  counsellors, 
on  whose  answer  will  depend  the  continuance  or  dis- 
solution of  the  amity  and  good  intelligence  between 
the  l^rinces  of  this  isle.  In  the  mean  season,  if  farther 
extremity  be  used,  and  His  Majesty's  suit  and  request 
disdained,  His  Highness  will  think  himself  dishonoured 
and  contemned  far  besides  his  expectation  and  deserts. 
Ye  may  perceive  His  jMajesty's  disposition  by  his  letter 
to  you,  which  you  shall  impart  to  Mr.  Archibald,  and 
both  deal  according  thereto.  I  need  not  to  recommend 
to  you  care,  concerning  your  master's  service  both  in 
Weill  and  in  honour.  As  you  and  your  colleague  shall 
behave  yourself  in  this  behalf,  so  lor  my  own  part  will 
I  interpret  your  affection  to  your  master.  I  am  glad 
of  that  I  hear  of  yourself,  and  I  do  fully  credit  that  you 
write  of  Mr.  Archibald,  whose  friends  here  make  great 
account  of  his  professed  devotion  to  the  Queen,  besides 
the  duty  he  owes  to  the  King's  Majesty  her  son.  Far- 
ther I  am  constrained  to  remit  to  next  occasion,  having 
scarce  time  to  scribble  these  few  lines  (which  of  them- 
selves may  bear  witness  of  my  haste).  Wishing  you  a 
prosperous  issue  of  your  negociation,  I  commit  you,&:c. 
Halyrudhouse,  Nov^  27th,  1586. 

The  people,  and  all  estates  here  are  so  far  moved  by 
the  rigorous  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  that  His 
Majesty,  and  all  that  have  credit  are  importuned,  and 
may  not  go  abroad  for  exclamations  against  them,  and 
imprecations  against  the  Queen  of  England. 
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No.  L.     (Vol.  II.  p.  282.) 

To  the  King's  Majesty,  from  Mr.  Archibald 
Douglas. 

[16  Oct.  1586.     From  the  original  in  the  Collect,  of  Sir  A. 
Dick.     Vol.  B.  fol.  324.] 

Please  Your  Majesty,  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
date  the  28th  of  September,  the  5th  of  October,  which 
was  the  same  day  that  1  directed  W™.  Murray  towards 
Your  Highness ;  by  such  letters  as  he  carried,  and 
others  of  several  dates,  Your  Majesty  may  perceive 
that  I  had  omitted  nothing  so  far  as  my  travel  might 
reach  unto,  anent  the  performing  of  the  two  chief  points 
contained  in  the  said  letter  befor  the  receipt  thereof, 
which  by  these  presents  1  must  repeat  for  answering  of 
the  saidis.  As  to  the  first,  so  far  as  may  concern  the 
interceeding  for  the  Queen  Your  Majesty's  mother  her 
life,  I  have  divers  times,  and  in  every  audience,  travel- 
led with  this  Queen  in  that  matter,  specially  to  know 
what  her  full  determination  must  be  in  that  point,  and 
could  never  bring  her  to  any  further  answer,  but  that 
this  proceding  against  her  by  order  of  justice  was  no 
less  against  her  mind,  than  against  their  will  that  loved 
her  best:  as  towards  her  life  she  could  give  no  answer 
thereunto,  untill  such  time  as  the  law  hath  declared 
whether  she  was  innocent  or  guilty.  Herewithal  it 
was  her  pleasure  thus  far  to  inform  me,  that  it  was  a 
number  of  the  associants  that  earnestly  pressed  her 
that  the  law  might  proceed  against  her,  giving  reasons 
that  so  long  as  she  was  suffered  to  deal  in  matters,  so 
long  would  never  this  realm  be  in  quiet,  neither  her  life, 
neither  this  state  in  assurance,  and  in  the  end  they  used 
this  protestation,  that  if  she  would  not  in  this  matter 
follow  their  advice,  that  they  should  remain  without  all 
blame  whatsoever  should  fall  out;  whereupon  she  had 
granted  them  liberty  to  proceed,  lest  such  as  had  made 
the  request  might  hereafter  have  charged  herself  with 
inconvenience  if  any  should  hap])en. 

And  by  myself  I  know  this  her  speech  to  be  true, 
because  both  Papist  and  Protestant  has  behaved  them, 
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ns  if  liatli  been  her  pleasure  to  declare,  but  upon  divers 
respects,  the  one  to  avoid  suspicion  tliat  otherwise  was 
conceived  as^ainst  them,  the  other  n[)on  zeal,  and  care 
that  they  will  be  known  to  have  for  preservation  of  their 
sovereig;ii's  life  and  slate  in  this  perilous  time,  upon 
consideration  whereof,  I  have  been  constrained  to 
enter  into  some  dealin<i:  with  both,  wherewith  I  made 
Her  Majesty  acquainted  ;  the  Protestants,  and  such  as 
in  other  matters  will  be  known  to  bear  no  small  favour 
unto  Your  Majest3's  service,  hath  prayed  that  they 
may  be  excused  from  any  dealiuf^  in  the  contrary  of 
that,  which  by  their  oath  they  have  avowed,  and  by 
their  speech  to  their  sovereign  requested  for,  and  that 
before  my  coming"  in  this  countr};  if  the}'  should  now 
otherwise  do,  it  would  produce  no  better  effect  but  to 
make  them  subject  to  the  accusation  of  their  sovereign, 
when  it  should  please  her  to  do  it,  of  their  inconstancy, 
in  giving  councell  whereby  they  might  incur  the 
danger  of  ill  councellors,  and  be  consequent  worthy  of 
punishment.  Such  of  the  Papists  as  I  did  deal  with, 
went  immediately,  and  told  Her  Majesty  what  I  had 
spoken  to  them,  who  albeit  she  understood  the  matter 
of  before,  sent  for  me,  and  declared  to  me  my  own 
speech  that  I  had  uttered  to  them,  willing  me  for  the 
M'eil  of  my  maister's  service  to  abstain  from  dealing 
with  such,  as  were  not  yet  sufficiently  moved  to  think 
of  my  master  as  she  did.  I  craved  leave  of  Her 
Majesty,  that  I  might  inform  them  of  Your  Majesty's 
Jate  behaviour  towards  her,  and  the  state  of  this  realm, 
whereunto  with  some  difficulty  she  gave  her  consent. 
At  my  late  departure  from  court,  which  was  upon  the 
6th  of  this  instant,  and  the  day  after  that  the  lords  of 
this  grand  jury  had  taken  their  leaves  of  Her  Majesty 
to  go  northward  to  Fothringham,  it  was  her  pleasure 
to  promise  to  have  further  speech  in  this  matter  at  the 
returning  of  the  said  lords,  and  to  give  full  answer 
according  to  Your  Majesty's  contentment  to  the  re- 
mainder matters,  that  I  had  proponit  in  name  of  Your 
Majesty.  As  to  the  2d  part  concerning  the  associa- 
tion, and  desire  that  the  promise  made  to  the  Master 
of  Gray  concerning  Your  Majesty's  title  may  be  ful- 
filled; it  aj)pears  by  the  said  letter,  that  the  very  point 
whereupon  the  question  that  may  bring  Your  Majesty's 
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title  in  doubt,  hatli  not  been  li^litly  at  the  willing-  of 
the  said  letter  considered,  which  I  take  to  have  pro- 
ceeded for  lack  of  reading  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
wherein  is  fulfilled  all  the  promise  made  by  the  Queen 
to  the  said  Master,  and  nothing  may  now  cause  any 
doubt  to  arise  against  your  said  title,  except  that  an 
opinion  should   be  conceived    by   these   lords   of  this 
Parliament  that  are  so  vehement  at  this  time  against 
the  Queen  Your  Majesty's  mother,  that  Your  Majesty 
is,  or  may  be  proved  hereafter  assenting  to  her  pro- 
ceedings, and  some  that  love  Your  Majesty's  service 
were  of  that  opinion  that  too  earnest  request  might 
move  a  ground  whereupon  suspicions  might  grow  in 
men  so  ill  affected  in  that  matter,  which  I  tho't  might 
be  helped  by  obtaining  of  a  declaration  in  parliament 
of  Your  Majesty's  innocence  at  this  lime,  and  by  rea- 
son that  good  nature  and  public  honesty  would  con- 
strain  you  to  intercede  for  the  Queen  your  mother, 
which    would   carry  with  itself,   without  any   further, 
some  suspicion   that   might  move  ill  affected  men  to 
doubt.     In  my  former  letters  I  humbly  craved  of  Your 
Majesty  that  some  learned  men  in  the  laws  might  be 
moved  to  advise  with  the  words  of  the  association,  and 
the  mitigation  contained  in  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
withall  to  advise  what  suspicious  efi'ects  Your  Majesty's 
request  might  work  in  these  choleric  men  at  this  time, 
and  how  tlieir  minds  miglit  be  best  moved  to  receive 
reason  ;  and  upon  all  these  considerations  they  might 
have  formed  the  words  of  a  declarator  of  Your  Ma- 
jesty's innocence  to  be  obtained  in  this  parliament,  and 
failing  thereof,  the  very  words  of  a  protestation  for  the 
same  eff"ect  that  might  best  serve  for  Your  ^Majesty's 
service,  and  for  my  better  information.     Albeit  this  was 
my  simple  opinion,  I  shall  be  contented  to  follow  any 
direction  it  shall  please  Your  Majesty  to  give  ;  I  have 
already  opened  the  substance  hereof  to  the  Queen  of 
this  realm,  who  seems  not  to  be  off"ended  herewith, 
and  hath  granted  liberty  to  deal  therein  with  such  of 
the  parliament  as  may  remain  in  any  doubt  of  mind. 
This  being  the  sum  of  my  pioceedings  in  this  matter, 
besides  the  remainder,  contained  in   other  letters  of 
several  dates,  I  am  constrained  to  lay  the  whole  open 
before  Your  Majesty,  and  to   hunibly  pray  that  full 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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iuformatioii  may  be  sent  unto  me  what  further  to  do 
herein;  in  this  middle  time,  while  I  shall  receive  more 
ample  direction  I  shall  proceed  and  be  doing  according? 
to  such  direction  as  I  have  already  received.  And  so, 
most  gracious  sovereijjn,  wishinj^  unto  Your  Majesty 
all  hap|)y  success  in  your  affairs,  I  humbly  take  my 
leave  from  London,  this  16th  of  October,  1586.  Your 
Majesty's  most  humble  subject  and  obed^  servant. 


A  Memorial  for  His  Majesty  by  the  Master  of 
Gray. 

[12th  Jan.  1586.     An  original  in  his  own  hand  in  the  Collect,  of 
Sir  A.  Dick.     Vol.  A.  fol.  222.] 

It  will  please  Your  Majesty  I  have  tho't  meeter  to  set 
down  ail  things  as  they  occur,  and  all  advertisements 
as  they  came  to  my  ears,  then  jointly  in  a  lettre. 

I  came  to  Vare  the  24th  of  Dec^  and  sent  to  W*". 
Keith  and  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  to  advertise  the 
Queen  of  it,  like  as  they  did  at  their  audience.  She 
promised  the  Queen  Your  Majesty's  mother's  life  should 
be  spared  till  we  were  heard.  The  27th  they  came  to 
Tare  to  me,  the  which  day  Sir  Rob^  came  to  Vare, 
where  they  showed  us  how  far  they  had  alread}"^  gone 
in  their  negociation,  but  for  that  the  discourse  of  it  is 
set  down  in  our  general  letter,  I  remit  me  to  it,  only 
this  far  I  will  testify  unto  Your  Majesty  that  W"'. 
Keith  hath  used  himself  right  honestly  and  wisely  tiil 
our  coming,  respecting  all  circumstances,  and  chiefly 
his  colleague  his  dealing,  which  indeed  is  not  better 
than  Your  Majesty  knows  already. 

The  29th  day  of  Dec^  we  came  to  London,  where  we 
were  no  ways  friendly  received,  nor  after  the  honest 
sort  it  had  pleased  Your  Majesty  use  her  ambassadors; 
never  man  sent  to  welcome  or  convey  us.  The  same 
day  we  understood  of  j\Ir.  de  Bellievre  his  leave  taking, 
and  for  that  the  custom  permitted  not  we  sent  our 
excuses  by  Mr.  George  Young. 

The  1st  day  of  Jan""-^'.  VV*".  Keith  and  his  colleague 
according  to  the  custom  sent  to  crave  our  audience. 
AVe  received  the  answer  contained  in  the  general  let- 
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ter,  and  could  not  have  answer  till  the  6th  day,  what 
was  done  that  day  Your  Majesty  has  it  in  the  general, 
yet  we  was  not  out  of  esperance  at  that  time,  albeit  we 
received  hard  answers. 

The  81h  day  we  speak,  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
where  our  conferrence  was,  as  is  set  down  in  the  gene- 
ral. I  remarked  this,  that  he  that  day  said  plainly  the 
detaining  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  prisoner  was  for 
that  she  pretended  a  succession  to  this  crown.  Judge 
then  by  this  what  is  tho't  of  Your  Majesty,  as  ye  shall 
hear  a  little  after. 

The  9th  day  we  speak  with  the  French  ambassador, 
whom  we  find  very  plain  in  making  to  us  a  wise  dis- 
course of  all  his  proceedings,  and  Mr.  de  Bellievre  we 
thanked  him  in  Your  Majesty's  name,  and  opened  such 
things  as  we  had  to  treat  with  this  Queen,  save  the  last 
point,  as  more  largely  set  down  by  our  general. 

It  is  tho't  here,  and  some  friends  of  Your  Majesty's 
advised  me,  that  Bellievre  his  negocialion  was  not 
effectual,  and  ihat  the  resident  was  not  privy  to  it,  as 
indeed  I  think  is  true,  for  since  Bellievre  his  perting, 
there  is  a  talk  of  this  Chasteauneuf  his  servants  taken 
with  his  whole  papers  and  pacquets,  which  he  was 
sending  in  France,  for  that  they  charge  him  with  a 
conspiracy  of  late  against  the  Queen  here  her  life.  It 
is  alledged  his  servant  has  confessed  the  matter,  but 
whom  I  shall  trust  I  know  not,  but  till  I  see  proof  I 
shall  account  him  an  honest  man,  for  indeed  so  he 
appears,  and  one  (without  doubt)  who  hath  been  very 
instant  in  this  matter.  I  show  him  that  the  Queen 
and  Earl  of  Leicester  had  desired  to  speak  with  me  in 
private,  and  craved  his  opinion;  he  gave  it  freely  that 
he  tho't  it  meetest,  I  shew  him  the  reason  why  I  com- 
municate that  to  him,  for  that  I  had  been  suspected  by 
some  of  Her  Majesty's  friends  in  France  to  have  done 
evil  offices  in  her  service,  that  he  should  be  my  witness 
that  my  earnest  dealing  in  this  should  be  a  sufficient 
testimony  that  all  was  lies,  and  that  this  knave  Naue 
who  now  had  betrayed  her,  had  in  that  done  evil 
offices :  ye  desired  me,  seeing  she  saw  only  with  other 
folks  eyes,  that  I  should  no  ways  impute  it  to  her,  for 
the  like  she  had  done  to  himself  by  Naue  his  persuasion. 
I  answered  he  should  be  my  witness  in  that. 
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The  9th  day  we  sent  to  court  to  crave  audience, 
which  we  got  the  10th  day  ;  at  the  first,  she  said  a  thing 
long  looked  for  should  he  welcome  when  it  comes,  I 
would  now  see  your  master's  offers.     1  answered,  no 
man  makes  offers  but  for  some  cause;  we  would,  and 
like  Your  Majesty,  first  know  the  cause  to  be  extant 
for  which  we  offer,  and  likewise  that  it  be  extant  till 
Your  Majesty  has  heard  us.     I  think  it  be  extant  yet, 
but  I  will  not  promise  for  an  hour,  but  you  think  to 
shift  in  that  sort.     I  answered,  we  mind  not  to  shift, 
but  to  offer  from  our  sovereign  all  things  that  with  rea- 
son may  be;  and  in  special,  we  offered  as  is  set  down 
in  our  general,  all  was  refused  and  tho't  nothing.     She 
called  on  the  three  that  were  in  the  house,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,   my  Lord  Admiral,  and    Chamberlain,  and 
very  despitefiilly  repeated  all  our  offers  in  presence  of 
them  all.     I  opened  the  last  part,  and  said,  Aladani,  for 
what  respect  is  it  that  men  deal  against  your  person  or 
estate  for  her  cause?  She  answered,  because  they  think 
she  shall  succeed  to  me,  and  for  that  she  is  a  Papist; 
appearingly  said  I  both  the  causes  may  be  removed,  she 
said  she  would  be  glad  to  understand  it.     If,  Madam, 
said  I.  all  that  she  has  of  right  of  succession  were  in 
the  King  our  sovereign's  person,  were  not  all  hope  of 
Papists  removed?   She  answered,  I   hope  so.     Then, 
Madam,  I  think  the  Queen  his  mother  shall  willingly 
demit  all  her  rights  in  his  person.     She  answered,  she 
hath  no  right,   for  she  is  declared  unhabil.      Then  1 
said,  if  she  have  no  right,  appearingly  the  hope  ceases 
already,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  any  man 
attempt  for  her.    The  Queen  answered,  but  the  Papists 
allow  not  our  declaration  ;  then  let  it  fall,  says  I,  in  the 
King's  person  by  her  assignation.     The  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter answered,  she  is  a  prisoner,  how  can  she  demit?     I 
answered,  the  demission  is  to  her  son,  by  the  advice  of 
all  the  friends  she  has  in  Europe,  and  in  case,  as  God 
forbid,  that  any  attempt  cuttis  the  Queen  here  away, 
who    shall  party  with  her  to  prove  the  demission  or 
assignation  to  be  ineffectual,  her  son  being  opposite 
party,  and  having  all  the  Princes  her  friends  for  him, 
having  bonded  for  the  efficacy  of  it  with  His  Majesty 
of  before?    The  Queen  made  as  she  could  not  compre- 
hend my  meaning,  and  Sir  Rob',  opened  the  matter 
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again,  she  yet  made  as  tlio'  she  understood  not.  So  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  answered  that  our  meaning  was,  that 
the  King  should  be  put  in  his  mother's  phice.  Is  it  so, 
the  Queen  answered,  then  I  put  myself  in  a  worse  case 
than  of  before:  by  God's  passion,  that  were  to  cut  my 
own  throat,  and  for  a  dutchy  or  an  earldom  to  yourself, 
you  or  such  as  you  would  cause  some  of  your  desperate 
knaves  kill  me.  No,  by  God,  he  shall  never  be  in 
that  place.  I  answered,  he  craves  nothing  of  Your 
Majesty  but  only  of  his  mother.  The  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter answered,  that  were  to  make  him  party  to  the 
Queen  ray  mistress.  I  said,  he  will  be  far  more  party, 
if  he  be  in  her  place  through  her  death.  She  would 
stay  no  longer,  but  said  she  would  not  have  a  worse 
in  his  mother's  place.  And  said,  tell  your  King  what 
good  I  have  done  for  him  in  holding  the  crown  on  his 
head  since  he  was  born,  and  that  I  mind  to  keep  the 
league  that  now  stands  between  us,  and  if  he  break  it 
shall  be  a  double  fault,  and  with  this  minded  to  have 
bidden  us  a  farewell ;  but  we  achevit  [i.  e.  finished 
arguing  upon  this  point]  And  I  spake  craving  of  her 
that  her  life  may  be  spared  for  15  days;  she  refused. 
Sir  Rob',  craved  for  only  eight  days  :  she  said,  not  for 
an  hour;  and  so  geid  her  away.  Your  Majesty  sees 
we  have  delivered  all  we  had  for  offers,  but  all  is  for 
nothing,  for  she  and  her  councel  has  laid  a  determina- 
tion that  they  mind  to  follow  forth,  and  I  see  it  comes 
rather  of  her  council  than  herself,  which  I  like  the 
worse;  for  without  doubt.  Sir,  it  shall  cut  off  all  friend- 
ship ye  had  here.  Altho'  it  were  that  once  they  had 
meaned  well  to  Your  Majestv',  yet  remembring  them- 
selves, that  they  have  medled  with  your  mother's  blood, 
good  faith  they  cannot  hope  great  good  of  yourself,  a 
thing  in  truth  I  am  sorry  for;  further  Your  Majesty 
may  perceive  by  this  last  discourse  of  that  I  proponit, 
if  they  had  meaned  well  to  Your  Majesty  they  had 
used  it  otherwise  than  they  have  done,  for  reason  has 
bound  them.  But  I  dare  not  write  all.  I  mind  some- 
thing to  speak  in  this  matter,  because  we  look  shurly 
our  letters  shall  be  trussit  by  the  way. 

For  that  I  see  private  credit  nor  no  means  can  alter 
their  determination,  altho'  the  Queen  again  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  has  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  pur- 
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ticiilar;  I  mind  not  to  speak,  nor  shall  not;  but  assur- 
edly shall  let  all  men  see  that  I  in  particular  was  no 
ways  tyed  to  England,  hut  for  the  respect  of  Your 
Majesty's  service.  So  albeit,  at  this  time  I  could  not 
effectuate  that  1  desired,  yet  my  uprii^ht  dealing  in  it 
shall  be  manifested  to  the  w  orld.  We  are,  God  willing, 
then  to  crave  audience,  where  we  mind  to  use  sharply 
our  instructions,  which  hitherto  we  have  used  very 
calmly;  for  we  can,  for  your  honour's  cause,  say  no 
less  for  Your  Majesty,  than  the  French  ambassador  has 
said  for  his  master. 

So  I  pray  Your  Majesty  consider  my  upright  dealing 
in  your  service,  and  not  the  effect;  lor  had  it  been 
doable  [i.  e.  possible  to  be  done]  by  any  I  might  have 
here  had  credit;  but  being  1  came  only  for  that  cause, 
I  will  not  my  credit  shall  serve  here  to  any  further 
purpose,  I  pray  God  preserve  Your  Majesty,  and  send 
you  a  true  and  sincere  friendship.  From  London  this 
12th  of  Jan.  1586. 

I  understand  the  Queen  is  to  send  one  of  her  own  to 
Your  Majesty. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  my  Lord  Vice-Chancellor  and  Secre- 
tary to  His  Majesty,  from  the  Master  of  Gray. 

[12tb  Jail.  1586.      An  original  in  the  Collect,  of  Sir  A.  Dick. 
Vol.  A.  fol.  179.] 

My  Lord,  I  send  you  these  lines  with  this  inclosed  to 
His  Majesty,  whereby  Your  Lordship  shall  understand 
how  matters  goes  here.  And  before  all  things  I  pray 
Your  Lordship  move  His  Majesty  to  respect  my  dili- 
gence, and  not  the  effect  in  this  negotiation,  for  I  swear 
if  it  had  been  for  the  crown  of  England  to  myself  I 
could  do  no  more,  and  let  not  unfriends  have  advan- 
tage of  me,  for  the  world  shall  see  that  1  loved  Eng- 
land for  His  Majesty's  service  only.  1  look  shortly  to 
find  Your  Lordship  friend  as  ye  made  promise,  and  by 
God  I  shall  be  to  you  if  I  can.  W™.  Keith  and  I 
devyset,  if  matters  had  gone  well,  to  have  run  a  course 
that  Your  Lordship  might  have  here  been  in  credit 
and  others  disappointed,  but  now  I  will  do  for  you  as 
for  myself;  which  is  to  care  for  no  credit  here,  for  in 
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conscience  they  nienn  not  honestly  to  the  King  our 
sovereign,  and  if  they  may,  he  will  go  the  get  his 
mother  is  gone,  or  shortly  to  go,  therefore  My  Lord, 
without  all  kind  of  scruple  I  pray  you  to  advise  him 
the  best  is  not  this  way.  They  say  here,  that  it  has 
been  said  by  one  who  heard  it  from  you,  that  ye  desired 
not  the  King  and  England  to  agree,  because  it  would 
rack  the  noblemen,  and  gave  an  example  of  it  by  King 
James  the  Fourt.  I  answered  in  your  name  that  I 
was  assured  yon  never  had  spoken  it.  Mr.  Archibald 
is  the  speaker  of  it,  who  I  assure  Your  Lordship  has 
been  a  poison  in  this  matter,  for  they  lean  very  mickle 
to  his  opinion.  He  cares  not  he  says,  for  at  length  the 
King  will  be  fain  to  deal  this  way,  either  by  fair  means 
or  necessity,  so  that  when  he  deals  this  course  he  is 
assured  to  be  welcome;  to  set  down  all  that  is  past  of 
the  like  purposes,  it  would  consume  more  paper  than 
1  have  here,  so  I  defer  it  to  meeting.  There  is  a  new 
conspiracy  alledged  against  the  Queen  to  have  been 
intended,  for  the  French  ambassador  resident  three  of 
his  men  taken,  but  I  think  in  the  end  it  shall  prove 
nothing.  Mr.  Stafford,  who  is  ambassador  for  this 
Queen  in  France,  is  touched  with  it,  his  brother  is 
taken  here,  always  it  has  done  this  harm  in  our  negoti- 
ation, that  all  this  council  would  not  move  this  Queen 
to  raedle  with  the  Queen  of  Scotland's  blood,  till  this 
invention  was  found  forth.  I  remit  all  other  things  to 
the  inclosed.  We  minded  to  have  sent  to  His  Majesty 
a  discourse,  which  we  have  set  down  of  all  our  pro- 
ceedings since  our  hither  coming,  but  we  are  surely 
advertized  that  the  bearer  is  to  be  trussed  by  the  way 
for  our  pacquets,  so  that  we  defer  it  till  our  own  com- 
ing; this  I  have  put  in  a  privy  part  beside  the  pacquet. 
We  shall,  1  think,  take  leave  on  Fryday  the  13th  day, 
where  we  mind  exactly  to  follow  the  rigour  of  our  in- 
structions, for  it  cannot  stand  with  the  King's  honour 
that  we  say  less  than  the  French  ambassador,  which 
was,  Le  roy  mon  maistre  ne  peult  moins  faire  que  se 
resentir.  So  that  about  the  24th  I  think  we  shall,  God 
willing,  be  at  home,  except  that  some  stay  come  which 
we  look  not  for.  The  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
has  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  refused  save  in  pre- 
sence of  niy  colleagues,  by  reason  I  see  a  dctermina' 
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tioi)  wljicli  parlicnlar  credit  cainiot  help,  and  I  crave 
no  credit  but  for  lliat  cause.  It  will  please  Your  Lord- 
ship retire  (he  inclosed  from  His  Majesty  and  keep  it. 
So  after  my  service  commended  to  yourself  and  bed- 
fellow, I  commit  you  to  God.  From  London  the  12tli 
of  Jan.  1586. 

To  the  King's  Majesty,  from  Sir  Robert  Mehil. 

[12th  Jan.  1580.     An  original  in  his  own  hand,  in  the  collect,  of 
Sir  A.  Dick.  Vol.  A.  fol.  181.] 

It  may  please  Your  Majesty,  since  the  direction  of 
our  former  letters,  we  had  audience,  and  Her  Majesty 
appeared  to  take  our  overtures  in  good  part  in  presence 
of  her  council;  albeit  no  offers  could  take  place  with 
them,  having  taken  resolution  to  proceed  with  extre- 
mity, not  the  less  it  pleased  Her  Alajesty  to  desire  us 
to  stay  for  two  days  on  taking  our  leave,  until  she  had 
advised  upon  our  propositions;  since  which  time.  Her 
Majesty  is  become  more  hard  by  sotne  letters  (as  we 
are  informed)  has  come  from  Scotland,  making  some 
hope  to  believe  that  Yoin-  jNIajesty  takes  not  this  matter 
to  heart,  as  we  know  the  contrary  in  etfect,  and  had  of 
before  removed  the  like  opinion  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
mind,  which  by  sinister  information  was  credited,  their 
reports  has  hindered  our  commission,  and  abused  this 
Queen,  fearing  in  like  manner  we  shall  be  stayed  until 
answer  come  from  Scotland  by  such  person  as  they  have 
intelligence  of.  And  albeit  that  it  will  be  well  enough 
known  to  all  men  how  heavily  Your  Majesty  takes  this 
proceeding  to  heart,  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  by  this 
occasion  so  persuaded  the  Queen,  that  it  is  like  to  hinder 
our  negotiation.  As  also  Alchinder  (i.e.  Alexander) 
Steward  is  to  be  directed  in  their  party,  by  our  know- 
ledge, who  has  awantyt  more  of  his  credit,  than  I  be- 
lieve he  may  perform,  and  we  willed  him  to  desist  from 
this  dealing,  saying  it  does  harm,  and  he  is  not  meet 
for  that  purpose,  remitting  to  Your  Majesty's  good 
discretion  to  take  order  herein  as  we  shall  be  answer- 
able to  Your  Majesty  not  to  omit  any  point  we  have 
in  charge,  as  the  truth  is,  the  Master  of  Grhaye  has 
behaved  himself  very  uprightly  and  discreetly  in  this 
charge,  and  evil  tayne  with  be  divers  in  these  parts 
who  were  of  before  his  friends.      We  have  been  be- 
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lialding  to  the  menstrals  who  has  born  us  best  company, 
but  has  not  been  troubled  with  others.  Wylzeme  Kethe 
hath  left  nothing  undone  that  he  had  in  charge.  As 
for  master  Archibahl  he  has  promised  at  all  times  to  do 
his  dewoyr,  wherein  he  shall  find  true  report  made  to 
Your  Majesty,  craving  pardon  of  Your  Majesty  that  I 
have  been  so  tedious,  after  I  have  kissed  Your  Majesty's 
hand  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  Praying  God  to  grant 
your  Majesty  many  good  days  and  happy,  in  whose 
protection  I  commit  Your  Majesty  at  London,  the  20th 
of  Jan.  1586. 

SIR, 

Albeit  Master  George  has  not  been  in  commission,  he 
is  not  inferior  in  his  service  to  any  of  us,  as  well  by  his 
good  advice  and  diligent  care  he  takes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  your  service,  wherein  we  have  not  been  a  little 
furthered. 

To  the  King's  Majesty,  from  the  Master  of  Gray  and 
Sir  Robert  Melvil. 

[2Ist  Jan.  1586.      An  original  in  the  collect,  of  Sir  A.  Dick. 
Vol.  A.  fol.  180.] 

Please  it  Your  Majesty  in  the  last  audience  we  had, 
since  our  last  advertisement  by  W".  ]\[urray,  we  find 
Her  Majesty  at  the  resuming  our  offers  something  miti- 
gated, and  inclined  to  consider  more  deeply  of  them, 
before  we  got  our  leave,  at  our  reasoning,  certain  of  the 
council,  namely,  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  Sir  Christopher 
Haton,  my  Lord  Huusdon,  and  my  Lord  Ha  wart  being 
present  in  the  chamber,  gave  little  show  of  any  great 
contentment  to  have  her  from  her  former  resolution, 
now  cassin  in  perplexitie  what  she  should  do  always 
we  left  her  in  that  state,  and  since  have  daily  pressed 
conference  with  the  whole  council,  which  to  this  hour 
we  have  not  yet  obtained.  This  day  we  have  sent  down 
to  crave  our  leave.  The  greatest  hinder  which  our  ne- 
gotiation has  found  hitherto  is  a  persuasion  they  have 
here  that  either  Your  Majesty  deals  superficially  in  tliis 
matter,  or  that  with  time  ye  may  be  moved  to  digest  it, 
which  when  with  great  difficulty  we  had  exptignit,  we 
find  anew  that  certain  letters  written  to  them  of  late 
from  Scotland  has  found  some  place  of  credit  with  them 
in  our  contrare.     So  that  resolving  now  to  clear  them 
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of  that  doubt  by  ;i  special  message,  they  have  made 
choice  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  to  try  Your  Highness's 
meaning  in  it,  and  to  persuade  Your  Majesty  to  like  of 
their  proceedings,  w herefrom  no  terror  we  can  say  out 
unto  him  is  able  to  divert  him,  he  has  given  out  that  he 
has  credit  with  Your  Majesty,  and  that  he  doubts  not 
to  help  this  matter  at  Your  Highness's  hand.  If  he 
come  there  that  errand,  we  think  Your  Majesty  will 
not  oversee  the  great  disgrace  that  his  attempts  shall 
give  us  here,  if  he  be  not  tane  order  with  before  that  he 
be  further  heard,  and  if  so  be  that  any  other  be  directed 
(as  our  intelligence  gives  us  there  shall)  our  humble 
suit  is  to  Your  Majesty,  that  it  may  please  Your  High- 
ness to  hear  of  us  what  we  find  here,  and  at  what  point 
we  leave  this  matter  with  Her  Majesty,  before  that 
they  find  accidence,  the  causes  whereof  remitting  to 
our  private  letters.  We  commit  Your  Majesty  tor  the 
present  to  God's  eternal  protection.  From  London  this 
21stof  Jan.  J586. 

No.  LI.     (Vol.  II.  p.  289.) 

Copxf  of  a  Letter  from  the  Earls  of  Skreivsbury  and 
Kent,  ^c.  tonching  their  Proceedings  with  Regard  to 
the  Death  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  to  Her  Majesty's 
Council. 

It  may  please  Your  Hon^'^  good  Lordships  to  be  ad- 
vertised, that,  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  this  present,  I 
Robert  Bcale  came  to  the  house  of  me   the  Earl  of 

Kent,  in  the  county  of ,  to  whom  Your  Lordship's 

letter  and  message  was  delivered,  and  Her  Majesty's 
commission  shown  ;  whereupon  1  the  Earl  forthwith 
sent  precepts  for  the  staying  of  such  hues  and  cries  as 
had  troubled  the  country,  requiring  the  oflicers  to  make 
stay  of  all  such  persons,  as  should  bring  any  such  war- 
rants without  names,  as  l)efore  had  been  done,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  next  justice  of  peace,  to  the  intent 
that  upon  their  examination,  the  occasion  and  causes 
of  such  seditious  bruites  might  be  bolted  out  and  known. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  I  the  said  Earl  of  Kent  should, 
on  the  Monday  following,  come  to  Lyiford  to  Mr. 
Elmes,  to  be  the  nearer  and  readier  to  confer  with  my 
fjord  of  Shrewsbury.  Sonday  at  night,  I  Robert  Bealc 
came  to  Eotheringay,  where  after  the  communicating 
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the  commission,  &c.  unto  us  Sir  Amice  Pawlet  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  by  reason  that  Sir  A.  Pawlet  was  but  late 
recovered,  and  not  able  to  repair  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, being  then  at  Orton,  six  miles  off;  it  was  thought 
good  that  we  Sir  Drue  Drury  and  Robert  Beale  should 
go  unto  him,  which  we  did  on morning;  and  to- 
gether with  the  delivery  of  Her  Majesty's  commission, 
and  Your  Lordship's  letter  imparted  unto  him  what 
both  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  we  thought  meet  to  be  done 
in  the  cause,  praying  His  Lordship  hither  the  day  fol- 
lowing, to  confer  with  me  the  said  Earl,  concerning  the 
same;  which  His  Lordship  promised.  And  for  the  bet- 
ter colouring  of  the  matter,  I  the  said  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury sent  to  Mr.  Beale,  a  justice  of  peace  of  the  county 
of  Huntingdon  next  adjoining,  to  whom  I  communi- 
cated that  warrant,  which  Robert  Beale  had  under 
\our  Lordship's  hands,  for  the  staying  of  the  hues  and 
cries,  requiring  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  town 
of  Peterborough,  and  especially  unto  the  justices  of 
peace  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  to  cause  the  pursuers 
and  bringers  of  such  warrants  lo  be  stayed,  and  brought 
to  the  next  justice  of  peace ;  and  to  iDring  us  word  lo 
Fotheringay  Castle  on  Wednesday  morning  what  he 
had  done,  and  what  he  should  in  the  mean  time  under- 
stand of  the  authors  of  such  bruites.  Which  like  order, 
1  also  Sir  Amias  Pawlet  had  taken  on  Monday  morning 
in  this  town,  and  other  places  adjoining.  The  same 
night  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Northampton  upon 
the  receipt  of  Your  Lordship's  letter  came  to  Arundel, 
and  letters  were  sent  to  me  the  Earl  of  Kent  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  intention  and  meeting  here  on 
Tuesday  by  noon;  and  other  letters  were  also  sent 
with  Their  Lordships  assent  to  Sir  Edward  Montagu, 
Sir  Richard  Knightly,  Mr.  Tho.  Brudenell,  &c.  to  be 
here  on  Wednesday  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  it  was  thought  meet  that  the  execu- 
tion should  be.  So  upon  Tuesday,  we  the  Earls  came 
hither,  where  the  sheriff  met  us ;  and  upon  conference 
between  us  it  was  resolved,  that  the  care  for  the  send- 
ing for  the  surgeons,  and  other  necessary  provision 
should  be  committed  unto  him  against  the  time.  And 
we  forthwith  repaired  unto  her,  and  first  in  the  pre- 
sence of  herself  and  her  folks,  to  the  intent  that  they 
might  see  and  report  hereafter  that  she  was  not  other- 
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wise  proceeded  with  than  accoidiiif?  to  law,  and  the 
form  of  the  statute  made  in  the  27lh  jear  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's rcjf^n,  it  was  thought  eonveuient  that  Her  ]\[a- 
jest}'s  commission  should  be  read  unto  her,  and  alter- 
waids  she  was  by  sundry  speeches  willed  to  prepare 
herself  aj^ainst  the  next  morning.  She  was  also  put 
in  remembrance  of  her  fault,  the  honorable  manner  of 
proceeding  with  her,  and  the  necessity  that  was  im- 
posed upon  Her  Majesty  to  proceed  to  execution,  for 
that  otherwise  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  both 
stand  together;  and  however,  sithence  the  Lord  Buck- 
liurst's  his  being  here  new  conspiracies  were  attempted, 
and  so  would  be  still ;  wherefore  since  she  had  now  a 
good  while  since  warning,  by  the  said  Lord  and  Robert 
Eeale,  to  think  upon  and  prepare  herself  to  die,  we 
doubted  not  but  that  she  was,  before  this,  settled,  and 
therefore  would  accept  this  message  in  good  part.  And 
to  the  effect  that  no  Christian  duty  might  be  said  to  be 
omitted,  that  might  be  for  her  comfort,  and  tend  to  the 
salvation  both  of  her  body  and  soul  in  the  world  to 
come,  we  offered  unto  her  that  if  it  would  please  her  to 
confer  with  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Peterborough,  she 
might;  which  Dean,  we  had,  for  that  purpose,  appoint- 
ed to  be  lodged  within  one  mile  of  that  place.  Hereto 
she  replied,  crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying  that  she  was  ready 
to  die  in  the  Catholic  Roman  faith,  which  her  ancestors 
bad  professed,  from  which  she  would  not  be  removed. 
And  albeit  we  used  many  persuasions  to  the  contrary, 
yet  we  prevailed  nothing;  and  therefore,  when  she  de- 
manded the  admittance  other  |)riest,  we  utterly  denied 
that  unto  her.  Hereupon,  she  demanded  to  understand 
what  answer  we  had  touching  her  former  petition  to 
Her  jMajesty,  concerning  her  papers  of  accounts,  and 
the  bestowing  of  her  body.  To  <he  first  we  had  none 
other  answer  to  make,  but  that  we  thought  if  they  were 
not  sent  before,  the  same  might  be  in  Mr.  Waade's  cus- 
tody, who  was  now  in  France,  and  seeing  her  papers 
could  not  any  wise  pleasure  Her  Majesty,  we  doubted 
not  but  that  the  same  would  be  delivered  unto  such  as 
she  should  appoint.  For,  for  our  own  parts,  we  un- 
doubtedly thought  that  Her  Majesty  would  not  make 
any  profit  of  her  things,  and  therefore  (in  our  opinions) 
she  might  set  down  what  she  would  have  done,  and  the 
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same  should  be  imparted  unto  Her  Majesty,  of  whom 
botlj  she  and  others  might  expect  all  courtesy.  Touch- 
ing her  body,  we  knew  not  Her  Majesty's  pleasure, 
and  therefore  could  neither  say  that  her  petition  should 
be  denied,  or  granted.  For  the  practice  of  Eabington, 
she  utterly  denied  it,  and  would  have  inferred  it  that 
her  death  was  for  her  religion  ;  whereunto  it  was  eft- 
soons  by  us  replied,  that  for  many  years  she  was  not 
touched  for  religion,  nor  should  have  been  now,  but 
that  this  proceeding  against  her  was  for  treason,  in 
that  she  was  culpable  of  that  horrible  conspiracy  for 
destroying  Her  Majesty's  person;  which  she  again  de- 
nied, adding  further  that  albeit  she  for  herself  forgave 
them  that  were  the  procurers  of  her  death,  yet  she 
doubted  not  but  that  God  would  take  vengeance  thereof. 
And  being  charged  with  the  depositions  of  Naue  and 
Curie  to  prove  it  against  her,  she  replied,  that  she  ac- 
cused none,  but  that  hereafter  when  she  shall  be  dead, 
and  they  remain  alive,  it  shall  be  seen  how  inditfereutly 
she  had  been  dealt  with,  and  what  measure  had  been 
used  unto  her;  and  asked  whether  it  had  been  heard 
before  this,  that  servants  had  been  practised  to  accuse 
their  mistress,  and  hereupon  also  required  what  was 
become  of  them,  and  where  they  remained. 

U|)on  our  departure  from  her,  for  that  it  seemed  by 
the  commission,  that  the  charge  of  her  was  in  the  dis- 
position of  us  the  Earls,  we  required  S.  Amias  Pawlet 
and  S.  Drue  Drurie  to  receive  for  that  night  the  charge 
which  they  had  before,  and  to  cause  the  whole  number 
of  soldiers  to  watch  that  night,  and  that  her  folks  should 
be  put  up,  and  take  order  that  only  four  of  them  should 
be  at  the  execution,  remaining  aloof  of  and  guarded 
with  certain  persons  so  as  they  should  not  come  near 
unto  her,  which  were  Melvil  her  steward,  the  physician, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary. 

Wednesday  morning,  after  that  we  the  Earls  were 
repaired  unto  the  castle,  and  the  sheriff  had  prepared 
all  things  in  the  hall  for  the  execution,  he  was  com- 
manded to  go  into  her  chamber,  and  to  bring  her  down 
to  the  i)lace  where  were  present  we  which  have  signed 
this  letter,  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tague, Knt.,  his  son  and  heir  aj)parent,  and  William 
Montague,  his   brother,   Sir  Richard  Knichtly,   Knt, 

VOL.  III.  c  c 
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Mr.  Thomas  Uriulencll,  Mr.  Benill,  Mr.  Robert  and 
John  VVingeficld,  Mr.  Forrest,  and  Kayner,  Benjamin 
Picrg^ot,  Mr.  Dean  of  Peterboroiig^h,  and  others. 

At  the  stairfold,  she  paused  to  speak  to  Melvil  in  onr 
hearing:,  which  was  to  this  effect:  "  Melvil,  as  thou  hast 
been  an  honest  servant  to  me,  so  I  pray  thee  continue 
to  my  son,  and  commend  me  unto  hini.     I  have  not 
impugn'd  his  religion,  nor  the  religion  of  others,  but 
wish  him  well.    And  as  I  forgive  all  that  have  offended 
me  in  Scotland,  so  I  would  that  he  should  also;  and 
beseech  God,  that  ho  would  send  him  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  illuminate   him."     Melvil's   answer  was,  that   he 
would  so  do,  and  at  that  instant  he  would  beseech  God 
to  assist  him  with  his  Spirit.     Then  she  demanded  to 
speak  with  her  priest,  which  was  denied  unto  her,  the 
rather  for  that  she  came  with  a  superstitious  pair  of 
beads  and  a  crucifix.     She  then  desired   to  have  her 
women  to  help  her,  and  upon  her  earnest  re(juest,  and 
saying  that  when  other  gentlewomen  were  executed, 
she  had  read  in  chronicles  that  they  had  women  al- 
lowed unto  them,  it  was  permitted  that  she  should  have 
two  named  by  herself,  which  were  Mrs.  Curie  and  Ken- 
nedy.    After  she  came  to  the  scaffold,  first  in  presence 
of  them  all,  Her  jVIajeslies  commission  was  openly  read  ; 
and  afterwards  IMr.  Dean  of  Peterborough,  according 
to  a  direction  which  he  had  received,  the  night  before, 
from  us  the  Earls,  wou'd  have  made  a  godly  admoni- 
tion to  her,  to  repent  and  die  w  ell  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  charity  to  the  world.     But  at  the  lirst  entry,  she 
utterly  refused   it,  saying  that  she  was  a  Catholique, 
and  that  it  were  a  folly  to  move  her  being  so  resolutely 
minded,  and  that  our  prayers  would  little    avail  her. 
Whereupon,  to  the  intent  it  might  appear  that  we,  and 
the  whole  assembly,  had  a  Christian  desire  to  have  her 
die  well,  a  godly  prayer,  conceived  by  Mr.  Dean,  w^as 
read  and  pronounced  by  us  all.    "That  it  would  please 
Almighty  God  to  send  her  his  Holy  Spirit  and  grace,  and 
also,  if  it  were  his  will,  to  pardon  all  her  offences,  and 
of  his  mercy  to  receive  her  into  his  heavenly  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  finally  to  bless  Her  Majesty,  and 
confound  all  her  enemies;"  whereof  Mr.  Dean,  minding 
to  repair  up  shortly,  can  show  your  Lordships  a  copy. 
This  done,  she  pronounced  a  prayer  upon  her  knees 
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lo  this  ellect,  "  to  beseech  God  to  send  her  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  she  trusted  to  receive  her  salvation  in 
his  blood,  and  of  his  grace  to  be  received  into  his  king- 
dom, besought  God  to  forgive  her  enemies,  as  she  for- 
gave them  ;  and  to  turn  his  wrath  from  this  land,  to 
bless  the  Queen's  Majestic,  that  she  might  serve  him. 
Likewise  to  be  njerciful  lo  her  son,  to  have  compassion 
of  his  church,  and  altho'  she  v. as  not  worthy  to  be 
heard,  yet  she  had  a  confidence  in  his  mercy,  and 
prayed  all  the  saints  to  pray  unto  her  Saviour  to  re- 
ceive her."  After  this  (tnrning  towards  her  servants) 
slie  desired  them  to  pray  for  her,  that  her  Saviour  would 
receive  her.  'Jlien,  upon  petition  made  by  the  execu- 
tioners, she  pardoned  them ;  and  said,  she  was  glad 
that  the  end  of  ail  her  sorrows  was  so  near.  Then  she 
disliked  the  whinning  and  weeping  of  her  women,  say- 
ing that  they  rather  ought  to  thank  God  for  her  resolu- 
tion, and  kissing  them,  willed  them  to  depart  from  the 
scaffold,  and  farewell.  And  so  resolutely  kneeled  down, 
and  having  a  kerchief  banded  about  her  eyes,  laid  down 
her  neck,  whereupon  the  executioner  proceeded.  Ker 
servants  were  incontinently  removed,  and  order  taken 
that  none  should  approach  unto  her  coips,  but  that  it 
should  be  embalmed  by  the  surgeon  apj)ointcd.  And 
further  her  ciosse,  apparel,  and  other  things  are  re- 
tained here,  and  not  yielded  unto  the  executioner  for 
inconveniences  that  might  follow,  but  he  is  remitted  to 
be  rewarded  by  such  as  sent  him  hither. 

This  hath  been  the  manner  of  our  dealings  in  this 
service,  whereof  we  have  thought  good  to  advertise 
Your  Lordships,  as  particularly  as  we  could,  for  the 
time,  and  further  have  thought  good  to  signify  unto 
Your  Lordships  besides,  that  for  the  avoiding  of  all 
sinister  and  slanderous  reports  that  may  be  raised  to 
the  contrary,  we  have  caused  a  note  thereof  to  be  con- 
ceived to  the  same  effect  in  writing,  which  we  the  said 
Lords  have  subscribed,  with  the  hands  of  such  other 
there  the  knights  and  gentlemen  above  named  that 
were  present  at  the  action.  And  so  beseeching  Al- 
mighty God  long  to  bless  Her  Majesty  with  a  most 
prosperous  reign,  and  to  confound  all  his  and  her  ene- 
mies, we  take  our  leaves.  From  Fotheringay  Castle, 
the  8th  of  February  1586,  in  hast. 

Your  Lordships  at  commandment. 
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N.  B.  This,  as  well  as  several  other  papers  in  this  Ap- 
pendix, is  taken  from  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  Craw- 
fnrd  of  Drnmsoy,  historiographer  to  Queen  Anne,  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Mr.  Craw- 
find's  transcriber  has  omitted  to  mention  the  book  in 
the  Cott.  Lib.  where  it  is  to  be  found. 


No.  LII.     (Vol.  11.  p.  293.) 

The  Objections  against  Mr.  Davison,  in  the  Cause  of 
the  fate  Scottish  Queen,  mnst  concern  Things  done 
either,  1.  Before  her  Trial  at  Father inqay.  2.  Du- 
ring that  Session.     3.  After  the  same. 

[Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  C  1.] 

1.  Before  her  trial,  he  neither  is,  nor  can  be  charged 
to  have  had  any  hand  at  all  in  the  cause  of  the  said 
Queen,  or  done  any  thing  whatsoever  concerning  the 
same  directly  or  indirectly. 

2.  During  that  session,  he  remained  at  court,  where 
the  only  interest  he  had  therein,  was  as  Her  Majesty's 
secretary,  to  receive  the  letters  from  the  commissioners, 
impart  them  to  Her  Highness,  and  return  them  her 
answers. 

3.  After  the  return  thence,  of  the  said  commissioners, 
it  is  well  known  to  all  her  council, 

1.  That  he  never  was  at  any  deliberation  or  meeting 
whatsoever,  in  parliament,  or  council,  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  said  Queen,  till  the  sending  down  of  Her 
Majesty's  warrant  unto  the  commissioners,  by  the  Lords 
and  others  of  her  council. 

2.  'I'hat  he  was  no  party  in  signing  the  sentence 
passed  against  her. 

3.  That  he  never  penned  either  the  proclamation 
publishing  the  same,  the  warrant  after  her  death,  nor 
any  other  letter,  or  thing  whatsoever  concerning  the 
same.     And, 

That  the  only  thing  which  can  be  specially  and  truly 
imputed  to  him,  is  the  carrying  up  the  said  warrant 
unto  Her  Majesty  to  be  signed.  She  sending  a  great 
counsellor  unto  him,  with  her  pleasure  to  that  end,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  great  seal  of  England,  by  her  own 
special  direction  and  commandment. 
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For  the  better  clearing  of  vvhich  truth,  it  is  evident, 

1.  That  the  letter,  being;  jjeuued  by  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, was  delivered  by  hitn  unto  Mr.  Davison,  with  Her 
Majesty's  own  privity,  to  be  ready  tor  to  sign,  when  she 
should  be  pleased  to  call  for  it. 

2.  That  being  in  his  hands,  he  retained  it  at  the  least 
five  or  six  weeks  uuprescnled,  nor  once  offering  to 
carry  it  up,  till  she  sent  a  great  counsellor  unto  him  for 
the  same,  and  was  sharply  reproved  therefor  by  a  great 
peer,  in  Her  Majesty's  own  presence. 

3.  That  having  signed  it,  she  gave  him  an  express 
commandment  to  carry  it  to  the  seal,  and  being  sealed 
to  send  it  immediately  away  unto  the  commissioners, 
according  to  the  direction.  Herself  appointing  the  hall 
of  Folheringay  for  the  place  of  execution,  misliking  the 
court-yard,  in  divers  respects,  and  in  conclusion  abso- 
lutely forbad  him  to  trouble  her  any  further,  or  let  her 
hear  any  more  hereof,  till  it  was  done.  She,  for  her 
part,  having  (as  she  said)  performed  all  that,  in  law  or 
reason,  could  be  required  of  her. 

4.  Which  directions  notwithstanding,  he  kept  the 
warrant  sealed  all  that  night,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  next  day  in  his  hands,  brought  it  back  with  him  to 
the  court,  acquainted  Her  Majesty  withal,  and  finding 
Her  Majesty  resolved  to  proceed  therein,  according  to 
her  former  directions,  and  yet  desirous  to  carry  the 
matter  so,  as  she  might  throw  the  burthen  from  herself, 
he  absolutely  resolved  to  quit  his  hands  thereof. 

5.  And  hereupon  went  over  unto  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer's chamber,  together  with  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain 
Hatton,  and  in  his  presence  restored  the  same  into  the 
hands  of  the  said  Lord  Treasurer,  of  whom  he  had 
before  received  it,  who  from  thenceforth  kept  it,  till 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  council  sent  it  away. 

Which,  in  substance  and  truth,  is  all  the  part  and 
interest  the  said  Davison  had  in  this  cause,  whatsoever 
is,  or  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary. 

Touching  the  sending  down  thereof  unto  the  com- 
missioners, that  it  was  the  general  act  of  Her  Majesty's 
council  (as  is  before  mentioned)  and  not  any  private 
act  of  his,  may  aj)pear  by, 

1.  Their  own  confession.     2.  Their  own  letters  sent 

c  c  2 
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down  thcrowjtli  to  the  commissioners.  3.  The  tosti- 
nionirs  of  llie  LorcLs  and  ollur.'*  to  whom  tliey  were 
directed.  As  also,  4.  of  Air.  Beale,  by  whom  they 
were  sent,  5.  The  tenor  of  Her  Majesty's  first  com- 
mission for  their  callings  to  the  star-chamber  for  the 
same,  and  private  appearance  and  submission  after- 
ward instead  thereof  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brom- 
ley. 6.  The  confession  of  JVIr.  Attorney-General  in 
open  court  confirmed.  7.  By  the  sentence  itself  upon 
record.  8.  Besides  a  common  act  of  council,  contain- 
ing an  answer  to  be  verbally  delivered  to  the  Scottish 
ambassador  then  remaining  here,  avowing  and  justify- 
ing the  same. 

Now  where  some  sujipose  him  to  have  given  some 
extraordinary  furtherance  tliereuuto,  the  contrary  may 
evidently  appear  by, 

1.  His  former  absolute  refusal  to  sign  the  band  of 
association,  being  earnestly  pressed  thereunto  by  Her 
Majesty's  self. 

2.  His  excusing  of  himself  from  being  used  as  a 
commissioner,  in  the  examination  of  Babington  and 
his  complices,  and  avoiding  the  same  by  a  journey  to 
the  Bath. 

3.  His  being  a  mean  to  stay  the  commissioners  from 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence  at  Totheringay,  and  de- 
ferring it  till  they  should  return  to  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sence. 

4.  His  keeping  the  warrant  in  his  hands  six  weeks 
unpresented,  without  once  offering  to  carry  it  up,  till 
Her  Majesty  sent  cx])ressly  for  the  same  to  sign. 

5.  His  deferring  to  send  it  away  after  it  was  sealed 
unto  the  commissioners,  as  he  was  specially  com- 
manded, staying  it  all  that  night,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  next  day,  in  his  hands. 

6.  And,  finally,  his  restoring  thereof  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  of  whom  he  had  before  received 
the  same. 

Which  are  clear  and  evident  proofs,  that  the  said 
Davison  did  nothing  in  this  cause  whatsocNcr,  contrary 
to  the  duly  of  the  place  he  then  held  in  Her  Majesty's 
service. 

Cal.  C  9. 
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This  seems  to  be  an  original.  On  the  back  is  this 
title: 

The  innocency  of  Mr.  Davison  in  the  cause  of  the 
late  Scottish  Queen. 

No.  LIII.     (Vol.  III.  p.  26.) 

Letter  from  0  to  His  Majesty  King  James*. 

(From  the  origiaal.     Bibl.  Fac.  Jar.  Edin.  A.  1.  34.  No.  4.] 

Most  worthy  Prince,  the  depending  dangers  upon  your 
affectionates,  have  been  such,  as  hatii  inforced  silence 
in  him,  who  is  faithfully  devoted  to  3 our  person,  and  in 
due  time  of  trial,  will  undergo  all  hazards  of  fortune  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  just  regal  rights,  that,  by  the 
laws  divine,  of  nature  and  of  nations,  is  invested  in 
your  royal  person.  Fall  not  then,  most  noble  and 
renowned  Prince,  from  him  whose  providence  hath 
in  many  dangers  preserved  you,  no  doubt  to  be  an 
instrument  of  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  people. 
Some  secrets,  1  find,  have  been  revealed  to  your 
prejudice,  which  must  proceed  from  some  ambitious 
violent  spirited  person  near  Your  Majesty  in  council 
and  favour;  no  man  in  particular  will  I  accuse,  but 
I  am  sure  it  hath  no  foundation  from  any,  with  whom, 
for  your  service,  1  have  held  correspondence ;  other- 
vvise,  I  had,  long  since,  been  disabled  from  perform- 
ance of  those  duties,  that  the  thoughts  of  my  heart 
endeavoureth  ;  being  only  known  to  this  worthy  noble- 
njan  bearer  hereof,  one  noted  in  all  parts  of  Christen- 
dom for  his  fidelity  to  your  person  and  state,  and  to 
Mr.  David  Fowlis  your  most  loyal  servant,  my  first 
and  faithful  correspondent;  and  unto  James  Hudsone, 
whom  I  have  found  in  all  things  that  concern  you, 
most  secret  and  assured.  It  may,  therefore,  please 
Your  Majesty,  at  the  humble  motion  of  0,  which  jar- 

*  In  the  former  editions  I  printed  tliis  as  a  letter  from  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  but  am  now  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken  in  form- 
ing this  opinion.  See  Sir  D.  Dalrymple's  Rem.  on  the  Hist,  of 
Scot.  p.  233.  As  the  letter  is  curious  I  republish  it,  though  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  to  which  of  the  Kings  numerous  corres- 
pondents in  England  it  should  be  ascribed. 
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gon  I  desire  to  be  the  indorsement  of  your  commands 
unto  rac,  that,  by  some  token  of  your  favour,  he  may 
understand  in  wliat  terms  you  regard  his  fidelity, 
secrecy,  and  service.  My  passionate  afl'ection  to  your 
person  (not  as  you  are  a  King,  but  as  you  arc  a  good 
King,  and  have  just  title,  after  my  sovereign,  to  be 
a  great  King)  doth  transport  me  to  prestunption.  Con- 
demn not,  most  noble  Prince,  the  motives  of  care  and 
love,  altho'  mixed  with  defects  in  judgment. 

1.  I,  therefore,  first  beseech  Your  JMajesty,  that  for 
the  good  of  those  whom  God,  by  divine  Providence, 
hath  destined  to  your  charge,  that  you  will  be  i)lease(l 
to  have  an  extraordinary  care  of  all  practiccrs,  or  prac- 
tices, against  your  person;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  in  both  kingdoms,  either  out  of  ambition,  fac- 
tion, or  fear,  there  are  many  that  desire  to  have  their 
sovereign  in  minority,  whereby  the  sovereignty  and 
state  might  be  swayed  by  partiality  of  suballernale 
jiersons,  rather  than  by  trtic  rule  of  power  and  justice. 
Preserve  your  person,  and  fear  not  the  practices  of 
man  upon  the  point  of  jour  right,  which  will  be  pre- 
served and  maintained  against  all  assaults  of  competi- 
tion whatever.  'I'hus  I  leave  the  protection  of  your 
person  and  royal  posterity  to  the  Almighty  God  of 
Heaven,  who  bless  and  preserve  you  and  all  yours,  in 
all  regal  happiness,  to  his  glory. 

2.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  your  person,  is  the  con- 
servation and  secret  keeping  of  your  eonnct  lis,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  are  often  betrayed  and  discovered,  either 
out  of  |)retended  zeal  iii  religion,  tnrl)ulent  faction,  or 
base  conception,  the  which  Your  Majesty  is  to  regard 
with  all  circumspection,  as  a  matter  most  dangerous  to 
your  person  and  state,  and  the  only  means  to  ruin  and 
destroy  all  those  that  stand  faithfully  devoted  to  Your 
Majesty's  service.  Some  particulars,  and  persons  of 
this  nature,  I  make  no  doidjt  have  been  discovered  by 
the  endeavours  of  this  nobleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  of 
whom  Your  Majesty  may  be  further  informed. 

3.  The  third  point  considerable  is  that  Your  Ma- 
jesty by  all  means  possible,  secure  yourself  of  the  good 
affection  of  the  Pre  iieh  King  and  states,  by  the  nego- 
tiation of  some  faithrul  secret  confident;  the  French 
naturally  distasting  the  union  of  the  British  islands 
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under  one  monarch.  In  Germany,  I  doubt  not,  but 
you  have  many  allies  and  friends,  but  by  reason  of  their 
remote  state  they  do  not  so  much  importe  this  affair, 
which  must  be  guided  by  a  quick  and  sudden  motion. 

4.  ^^  hen  God,  by  whose  pro\id('nce  the  period  of  all 
persons  and  times  is  determined,  shall  call  to  his  king- 
dom of  glory  Her  IMajesty  (although  I  do  assuredly 
hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  question  in  competition, 
yet  for  that  I  hold  it  not  fittiug  to  give  any  minute 
entrance  into  a  cause  of  so  high  a  nature),  I  do  hum- 
bly beseech  Your  JMajestj^  to  design  a  secret,  faithful 
and  experienced  confident  servant  of  yours,  being  of  an 
approved  fidelity  and  judgment,  continually  to  be  here 
resident,  w  hose  negotiation,  it  were  convenient  Your 
Majesty  should  fortifie,  with  such  secret  trust  and 
powers,  as  there  may  not  need  14  days  respite  to  post 
for  authority,  in  a  cause,  that  cannot  endure  ten  hours 
respite,  without  varieties  of  danger.  In  the  which  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  all  such  as  pretend  least  good  to 
your  establishment,  will  not  in  public  oppugn  your 
title,  but  out  of  their  cunning  ambition  will  seek  to 
gain  time  by  alledging  their  pretence  of  common  g(wd 
to  the  state,  in  propounding  of  good  conditions  for  dis- 
burthening  the  common  weale,  of  divers  hard  laws, 
heavy  impositions,  corruptions,  oppressions,  &c.  which 
is  a  main  point  to  lead  the  popular,  who  are  much  dis- 
gusted with  many  particulars  of  this  nature.  It  were 
therefore  convenient,  that  these  motives,  out  of  Your 
Majesty's  providence  should  be  prevented,  by  your  free 
offer  in  these  points  following,  viz, 

1.  That  Your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  abolish 
purveyors  and  purveyance,  being  a  matter  infinitely 
offensive  to  the  common  people,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  not  profitable  to  the  Prince. 

2.  That  Your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  dissolve 
the  court  of  wards,  being  the  ruin  of  all  the  noble  and 
ancient  families  of  this  realm,  by  base  matches,  and  evil 
education  of  their  children,  by  which  no  revenue  of  the 
crown  will  be  defrayed, 

3.  The  abrogating  the  multij)licity  of  penal  laws, 
generally  repined  against  by  the  subject,  in  regard  of 
their  uncertainty,  being  many  times  altered  from  their 
true  meaning,  by  variety  of  interpretation. 
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4.  That  Your  iMajest}'  will  be  pleased  to  admit  free 
outport  of  llie  native  oominodities  of  this  kini^dom,  now 
often  restrained  hy  snl)alternate  persons  for  private 
profit,  bcinj;  most  prejiidicial  to  the  commerce  of  all 
merchants,  and  a  plain  destruction  to  the  true  industry 
and  manufacture  of  all  kingdoms,  and  against  the  proiit 
of  the  crown. 

These,  being  by  Your  Majesty's  confidents  in  the 
point  of  time  propounded,  will  assuredly  confirm  unto 
Your  Majestic  the  hearts  and  aficcfions  of  the  whole 
kinp:dom,  and  absolutely  prevent  all  insinuations  and 
devices  of  designing  patriots,  that  out  of  pretext  of 
common  good  would  seek  to  patronize  themselves  in 
popular  opinion  and  power,  and  thereby  lo  derogate 
from  Your  Majesty's  bounty  and  free  favour  by  princely 
merit  of  your  moderation,  judgment,  and  justice. 

Your  Majesty's  favour,  thus  granted  to  the  subject, 
will  no  way  impeach  the  profits  of  the  crown,  but  advance 
them.  The  disproportionable  gain  of  some  chequer 
officers,  with  the  base  and  mercenary  profits  of  the  idle 
nnnecessary  clerks  and  attendants,  will  only  suffer 
some  detriment;  but  infinite  will  be  the  good  unto  the 
kingdom,  which  will  confirm  unto  Your  Majesty  the 
universal  love  and  affection  of  the  people,  and  establish 
your  renown  in  the  higiiest  esteem  to  all  posterity. 

The  'Lord  preserve  Your  Majestic,  and  make  you 
trium[)hant  over  all  your  enemies. 

My  care  over  iiis  person,  whose  letters  pass  in  this 
pacquet,  and  will  die  before  he  leave  to  be  yours,  shall 
be  no  less  than  of  mine  own  life,  and  in  like  esteem 
will  I  hold  all  your  faithful  confidents,  notwithstanding 
J  will  hold  myself  reserved  from  being  known  unto  any 
of  them,  in  my  particular  devoted  affections  unto  Your 
Majesty,  only  this  extraordinary  worthy  man,  whose 
associate  I  am  in  his  misfortune,  doth  know  my  heart, 
and  we  both  will  pray  for  you,  and  if  we  live  you  shall 
find  us  together. 

I  beseech  Your  Majesty  burn  this  letter,  and  the 
others;  for  allho'  it  be  in  an  unusual  hand,  yet  it  may 
be  discovered. 

Your  Majesty's  most  devoted 

and  humble  servant, 

0. 
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N.  B.  The  numeral  Letters  refer  to  the  Volume,  and  the 
Figures  to  the  Pages. 

AoAMsoy,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  is  excommunicated 
by  the  synod  of  Fife,  ii.  260.  He  excommunicated  his 
opponents,  260.  Is  restored  by  the  general  assembly  upon 
conditions,  260.  His  mean  submission  to  tiie  general  as- 
sembly, 314. 

Albany,  Alexander  Duke  of,  cabals  with  his  nobles  against 
his  brother,  K.James  III.,  i.  47.  Is  made  prisoner,  but 
escapes  to  France,  47.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Edward 
IV.  of  England,  48.  Procures  assistance  to  invade  Scot- 
land on  mean  conditions,  48.  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  is 
restored  to  favour,  49.  Cabals  again,  but  is  forced  to  fiy 
to  France,  50.  Made  Regent  during  the  minority  of 
K.  James  V.,  30,  52.  After  several  unsuccessful  struggles 
with  the  nobility,  he  is  forced  to  retire  to  France,  53. 

Alenfon,  Duke  of,  Q.  Elizabeth  long  amuses  the  court  of 
France  by  carrying  on  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  him,  ii. 
203. 

Allen,  Cardinal,  published  a  book  proving  the  lawfulness  of 
killing  excommunicated  princes,  ii.  249. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  Q.  Mary,  ii.  166,  170, 
181.  Is  recalled  from  his  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
188. 

Ambassadors,  their  office,  i.  73. 

Andrews,  St.,  the  Archbishop  of,  remarkably  cured  of  a  dan- 
gerous distemper,  i.  116.  The  motives  of  his  opposition  to 
the  Q.  Regent,  139.  His  great  influence  on  the  bench  of 
Bishops,  and  weight  in  Parliament,  140.  Governed  the 
church  with  great  moderation,  141.  Persecutes  the  Re- 
formers, 142.     Is  imprisoned   for  celebrating  mass,  255. 
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Ruins  Q.  Mary's  affairs  by  his  imprudent  conduct,  ii.  95. 
Is  taken  prisoner  in  Dumbarton  castle,  and  lianfjed,  lo8. 

Andrews,  St.,  the  castle  of",  deiiiolished  l)y  tln'  Frencli,  i.  100. 

Andrews,  St.,  the  prior  of,  promotes  a  treaty  between  tlie  Q. 
Ketient  and  llie  Reformers,  i.  152.  Is  provoked  to  leave 
the  court,  154.  Is  one  of  the  cliief  promoters  of  the  Re- 
formation, 167.  Some  account  and  character  of  liim,  167. 
Artful  endeavours  used  to  undermine  him,  168.  Presump- 
tion of  liis  innocence  of  tlie  designs  charged  on  him,  168. 
Is  sent  by  the  Convention  to  invite  the  Queen  to  Scotland, 

213.  Is  received  by  her  with  confidence  and  affection, 

214.  Restrains  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people  ajrainst 
Popery,  '2'27.  Is  sent  to  restrain  the  licentious  practices 
of  the  borderers,  Tol.  Executes  his  commission  with 
vigour  and  prudence,  232.  A  conspiracy  ayainst  him  dis- 
covered, 239.  Is  created  Earl  of  Mar,  242.  Becomes 
obnoxious  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  242.  See  Mar  and 
Murray. 

Ang'us,  Gilbert  de  Umfreviile,  Earl  of,  was  the  only  man  who 
asserted  the  independence  of  iiis  country,  i.  9. 

An^ns,  Dousrlas,  Earl  of,  assumes  the  Regency  during  the 
minority  of  K.  James  V.,  i.  31,  52.  Is  unable  to  gain  his 
affections,  53.  Is  attainted,  and  flies  into  England,  54. 
Obtains  leave  to  return  into  Scotland,  ii.  222.  Surrenders 
himself  to  K.  James  VI.,  230.  He  with  several  others 
seizes  the  castle  of  Stirling  to  oppose  Arran,  234.  Tiu^y 
are  forced  to  fly  into  England  at  the  approach  of  the 
King  with  an  army,  234.  He  is  attainted,  and  his  estate 
forfeited,  ii.  240.  Is  concerned  in  a  plot  in  favour  of  Spain, 
318.  Is  seized,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  319.  Escapes,  and  flies  to  the  mountains,  319. 
Offers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  323.  Sentence  is  pronounced 
against  him,  324.     He  refuses  to  submit,  324. 

Anjou,  l^uke  of,  a  marriage  proposed  between  him  and  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth, ii.  164. 

Anne,  a  Princess  of  Denmark,  married  to  K.  James  VI.  ii. 
310.  Her  arrival  in  Scotland  and  coronation,  313.  Heads 
a  party  that  opposes  the  Chancellor,  321. 

Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters,  revived  in  Scot- 
land during  the  King's  minority,  ii.  178.  This  gives  great 
offence  to  many  of  the  clergy,  178.  An  act  of  assenibly 
aijainst  these  ofRcf's,  217.  Bisliops  made  subject  to  presby- 
teries and  assemblies,  260.  A  great  stroke  given  to  their 
"authority,  299.  None  of  them  present  at  the  Queen's 
coronation,  313. 

Argyll,  Earl  of,  is  appointed  to  carry  the  crown  n)atrimonial 
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to  the  Dauphin  of  Fiance,  i.  140.  Usps  his  interest  with 
the  Reformers  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Q.  Reyent,  152. 
Leaves  lier  court  iu  resentment  of  lier  treachery,  154.  Re- 
fuses to  accede  to  a  treaty  with  IMunay  the  Regent,  ii.  129. 
Is  soon  after  forced  to  submit,  130.  Acts  as  Lieutenant 
to  the  Queen  after  tiie  Regent's  murder,  149.  Is  prevailed 
on  to  join  the  King's  party,  162.  Quarrels  with  Athol, 
191.  Confederates  with  him  against  Morton  the  Regent 
for  their  mutual  defence,  19'-2.  They  remonstrate  against 
him  to  the  King,  199.  They  raise  forces  against  him,  199. 
Negotiate  a  treaty  with  him  by  the  mediation  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth, 200.  Is  promoted  to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  201. 
The  king's  authority  delegated  to  him  and  Lord  Forbes 
against  the  popish  lords,  327.  His  forces  are  defeated  in 
an  engagement  with  them,  327. 

Aristocracy,  predominant  in  Scotland,  i.  224. 

Arinado,  Spanish,  preparations  for  it,  ii.  301,  302.  It  is  de- 
feated, 30o. 

Arraiiy  Earl,  is  appointed  Regent  during  the  minority  of 
Q.  Mary,  i.  80.  His  character,  81.  Consents  to  the 
schemes  of  England,  which  disgusts  the  public,  83.  Be- 
comes suspicious  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  86.  Is  forced  to 
renounce  the  friendship  with  England,  and  declare  for 
France,  87,  and  to  persecute  the  Reformers,  88.  Publicly 
abjures  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  89.  Is  contemned 
by  one  half,  and  little  trusted  by  the  other  part  of  the 
nation,  89.  Heads  the  partisans  of  France  and  defenders 
of  popery,  90.  Attempts  in  vain  to  seize  the  murderers 
of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  97.  Is  forced  to  make  a  truce  with 
the  conspirators,  97.  His  eldest  son  is  conditionally  ex- 
cluded all  right  of  succession,  101.  His  mean  concession 
to  the  court  of  France,  106.  Gets  the  title  of  Chatel- 
herault,  107.  Is  undermined  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  1 15. 
Proposals  and  arguments  for  his  resignation,  115.  He 
consents  to  it,  116.  Retracts  by  the  intiuence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  117.  Is  at  last  prevailed  on, 
and  gets  advantageous  terms,  117,  118.     See  L'hatelherault. 

Arra7i,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  joins  in  an' 
association  with  the  Reformers,  i.  165.  Narrowly  escapes 
intended  ruin  at  the  court  of  France,  166.  Is  full  of  re- 
resentment  against  the  French  on  that  account,  166.  The 
Congregation  solicit  Q.  Elizabeth  to  marry  him,  207,  His 
great  imprudence  with  regard  to  Q.  Mary,  Too.  Discovers 
a  conspiracy  against  the  queen's  favourite,  239.  Loses  his 
reason,  ii.  202.     Is  imprisoned  by  Morton,  202. 

Arran,  late  Cupt.  Stewart,  gets  that  title  and  estate,  ii.  212. 
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Ts  appointed  to  conduct  Morton  from  Dumbarton  to  Edin- 
hurtrh,  21'2.  His  infamous  niarriajje  with  the  Countess  of 
March,  215.  His  variance  witii  Lennox,  21.5.  Is  frustrated 
in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  King  at  Rutliven,  244.  Is  con- 
fined prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Stirhng,  221.  Regains  his 
liberty  and  the  King's  regard,  228.  Resumes  liis  power 
and  arrogance,  228.  Gets  the  Ruthven  conspirators  de- 
ch\red  guilty  of  high  treason,  231.  Is  detested  as  author 
of  a  persecution  against  t!ie  clergy,  236.  Is  gained  over  to 
Q.  Elizabeth's  interest,  240.  Gets  several  forfeited  estates, 
241.  His  corruption  and  insolence,  245.  Is  made  chan- 
cellor, and  has  unlimited  power,  246.  His  venality  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  his  wife,  247.  His  mor.stious  tyranny 
and  oppression,  247.  His  power  undermined  by  Wotton, 
the  English  envoy,  256.  Is  confined  in  the  cattle  of 
•St.  Andrews,  but  soon  recovers  favour,  257.  His  interest 
sinks  much,  258.  Is  stripped  of  his  honours  and  spoils,  and 
reduced  to  his  original  station,  259. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  their  origin  and  business,  i.  68.  By  whom 
chosen,  69.  The  subsequent  variations  and  political  use 
made  of  this  institution,  69. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  is  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Westminster,  ii.  121. 

Ashby,  ambassador  from  Q.  Elizabeth  to  Scotland,  ii.  302, 
303.  His  great  promises  to  King  James,  .303.  His  pro- 
mises are  soon  forgot,  306.  He  is  ashamed,  and  withdraws 
privately  from  Scotland,  306. 

Assassination,  the  frequency  of  it  in  Scotland,  how  accounted 
for,  ii.  18.  Several  instances  of  it  in  France,  18.  A  stop 
put  to  it  there  and  in  Scotland,  18, 19.  Several  great  men 
approve  of  it,  19.     Prevailed  irreatly  afterwards,  314. 

Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  first  but  feeble  and 
irregular,  i.  212.  Another  assembly,  their  demands  from 
the  Convention,  233.  Two  other  assemblies  in  vain  solicit 
an  augmentation  of  their  revenues,  249.  They  address 
Q.  Mary  in  high  strains  of  complaint,  288.  An  assembly 
proceeds  at  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  the  King's  interdic- 
tion, ii.  240.  Two  assemblies  yield  many  of  the  privileges 
of  the  church  to  the  King,  343.  Declare  it  lawful  for 
ministers  to  sit  in  Parliament,  545.     See  Clergy. 

Association,  formed  in  defence  of  Queen  Elizabeth  against 
Queen  Mary,  ii.  243. 

Athol,  Earl  of,  the  occasion  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Argyll,  ii.  191.  Joins  with  him  in  opposing  Morton,  the 
Regent,  192.  Dies  soon  after  at  an  entertainment  at  Mor- 
ton's, 201.     Suspicions  of  his  being  poisoned,  201. 
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Aiibigne,  Lord  de,  second  son  of  the  Lord  Lennox,  arrives  in 
Scotland  from  France,  ii.  204.  Becomes  soon  a  great 
favonrite  of  King  James,  204.  High  titles  and  posts 
bestowed  on  him,  204.  Notes  against  him,  Appendix,  iii. 
235.     See  Lennox. 

Austrian  family,  their  origin  and  power,  i.  73. 

Babington,  Anthony,  some  account  of  him,  ii.  263.  The  rise 
of  his  conspiracy  against  Q.  Elizabeth,  264.  The  names 
and  scheme  of  operations  of  his  associates,  264.  They  are 
betrayed,  seized,  and  executed,  265. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  appointed  one  of , the  commissioners  to 
tiie  confederates  at  Westminster,  ii.  121. 

Baliol,  John,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  i.  8.  Is 
preferred  by  Edward  I.,  9.  Soon  forced  by  him  to  re- 
sign, 10. 

Ballard,  a  trafficking  priest,  solicits  an  invasion  of  England 
from  Spain,  ii.  263.  Joins  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Queen 
Elizabeth,  263.  Is  discovered,  and  taken  into  custody, 
265,  and  executed,  265. 

Baronsy  their  jurisdiction  very  extensive,  i.  18.  The  diffe- 
rence between  the  greater  and  lesser,  whence,  66,  67. 
Three  hundred  of  them  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Q.  Dowager,  130.  The  lesser  admitted  by  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament,  ii.  299.  Petition  of  the  lesser 
Barons  to  Parliament,  Append,  iii.  122.     See  Nobles. 

Basilicon  Doron,  a  book  published  by  K.  James  VI  ,  strength' 
ens  his  interest  in  England,  ii.  348. 

Beatoun,  Cardinal,  made  use  of  by  K.  James  V.  to  mortify 
the  nobles,  i.  57.  His  pretensions  to  the  regency  en  the 
death  of  that  Prince,  80.  Forges  a  testament  of  the  late 
King,  80.  His  views  how  disappointed,  80.  His  charac- 
ter, 81.  Opposes  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Regent,  83.  Ex- 
cites mo'^t  of  the  nation  against  the  English,  86.  Seizes  the 
young  Queen  and  her  mother,  86.  Cajoles  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  86.  Obliges  the  Regent  to  renounce  England 
and  declare  for  France,  87,  and  to  persecute  the  Reform- 
ers, 87,  88.  Engrosses  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  89.  His 
double  dealing  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox  resented,  90.  Is 
murdered,  96.  His  death  fatal  to  the  CathoUcs,  96.  A 
vaiu  attempt  to  revenge  it,  97.  Scandalous  reports  con- 
cerning him,  126. 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  comes  as  ambassador  from  Q.  Elizabeth  to 
witness  the  baptism  of  James  VL,  ii.  35.  His  instructions, 
37.  His  letters  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  Appendix  iii.  150,  156, 
161. 
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BeUtnileny  Sir  Lewis,  justice  clerk,  K.  James's  resident  at 
London,  ii.  "255.  Joins  in  promoting?  Q.  Elizabeth's  inter- 
est in  Scotland,  255.  Is  sent  with  her  envoy  into  that 
country,  255. 

Black,  Mr.  David,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  his  ridiculous 
and  seditious  expressions  in  the  pulpit,  ii.  335.  Being  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  he  declines  the  civil  jinisdiction,  S36- 
Is  condemned  by  the  privy  council,  337.  Is  sentenced  by 
the  King  to  reside  beyond  Spey,  337. 

Blackaddtr,  Captain,  and  three  others,  executed  for  the  mur- 
der ofDarnly,  ii.  76. 

Boethius,  Hector,  his  history  of  Scotland,  some  account  of, 
i.  4. 

Bolton  Castle,  Q.  Mary  confined  a  prisoner  there,  ii.  103. 

Bonot,  a  foreigner,  made  governor  of  Orkney,  i.  129. 

Borderers,  an  attempt  to  restrain  their  licentious  practices,  i. 
231.  Q.  Mary  visits  them,  ii.  28.  A  scuffle  there,  in  which 
the  English  warden,  &c.  were  made  prisoners,  190. 

Borthwick,  Lord,  assists  the  Q.  Regent  in  defending  Leith, 
i.  181. 

Boihwell,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  intercepts  a  sum  of  money 
from  England  to  the  Congregation,  i.  180.  Favours  the 
Queen  Re^^ent,  but  resides  at  his  own  house,  181.  Is  by 
the  Earl  of  Murray  sumnioned  to  a  public  trial,  275.  Pre- 
vents it  by  leaving  the  kingdom,  275.  A  sentence  of 
outlawry  against  him  prevented  by  the  Queen,  275.  Is 
permitted  to  return,  283. '  Escapes  with  her  after  the  mur- 
der of  Rizio,ii.  14.  Some  account  of  his  former  behaviour, 
21.  Commences  a  favourite  with  the  Queen,  21.  She 
reconciles  him  to  several  Lords,  with  whom  he  was  at 
variance,  23.  He  increases  in  favour  with  her,  25  Circum- 
stances concurring  in  this,  '25.  He  is  wounded  in  attempting 
to  seize  one  of  the  borderers,  28.  The  Queen's  extraordi- 
nary regard  for  him  on  this  occasion,  28.  To  secure 
adherents,  he  obtains  a  pardon  for  Morton  and  his  asso- 
ciates, 38.  Proposes  the  restoration  of  the  Popish  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  40.  His  views  in  this,  40.  Is  suspected 
the  author  of  Darnly's  murder,  47.  Is  charged  with  it  by 
Lennox,  49.  But  still  favoured  by  the  Queen,  49.  Ap- 
pointed governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  50.  His  trial  is 
hurried  on,  50.  Remarkable  partiality  in  his  favour,  51. 
Lennox  accuses  him  openly,  52.  Comes  to  his  trial  with  a 
great  retinue,  53.  Is  acquitted  by  a  jury,  53.  The  trial 
universally  censured,  54.  Challenges  any  that  would  accuse 
him,  54.  Several  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  bis  favour, 
55.    He  procures  an  act  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  55. 
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Prevails  on  several  of  the  nobles  to  recommend  him  as  a 
husband  to  the  Queen,  59.  Seizes  the  Queen  on  a  journey 
from  Stirhnir,  and  carries  her  to  Dunbar,  63.  His  view  in 
thi«,  69.  Obtains  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  63. 
Procures  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  64.  Carries  the  Queen 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  65.  Is  created  Duke  of  Ork- 
ney, 66,  and  married  to  the  Queen,  66.  Is  not  allowed 
the  title  of  King,  67.  He  watciies  the  Queen  very  closely, 
67.  Endeavours  to  gel  the  Prince  into  his  custody,  67. 
Is  alarmed  with  an  association  of  the  nobles  against  the 
Queen  and  him,  69.  Carries  the  Queen  to  the  castle  of 
Borthwick,  70.  Raises  forces  against  the  confederate 
lords,  71.  He  marches  against  them,  71.  Proposes  a 
single  combat,  72.  This  how  prevented,  73.  Takes  his 
last  farewell  of  the  Queen,  and  is  forced  to  fly,  73-  Sends 
for  a  casket  of  letters  from  Q.  Mary  to  him,  77.  They  are 
intercepted  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  77.  His  miserable 
fate,  87,  88.  Reflections  on  his  conduct,  88.  Copy  of  his 
divorce  from  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  Appendix,  iii.  166. 
Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  ii.  307. 
Is  imprisoned  for  consulting  witches,  315.  Escapes  and 
attempts  to  break  into  the  King's  presence,  315.  Retires 
to  the  north,  315.  He  and  iiis  adherents  are  attainted,  317. 
Fails  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  King,  317.  Is  taken  under 
protection  of  Queen  El.zabeth,  who  solicits  for  him,  S'^O. 
Seizes  the  King's  person,  321.  Forces  him  to  dismiss  the 
chancellor,  and  his  other  favourites,  321,  and  to  grant  him 
a  remission,  321.  His  bold  and  insolent  behaviour  after- 
ward,  322.     Is  encouraged  by  the  English  ambassador, 

325.  Makes  another  attempt  to  come  at  the  King,  325. 
Is  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  north  of  England, 

326.  Is  abandoned  l)y  Q.  Elizabetli,  and  forced  to  fly 
into  Spain  and  Italy,  329.  Remains  in  indi::ent  obscurity, 
and  is  never  after  reconciled  to  the  King,  330. 

Bothwell,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  performs  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  of  Q.  Mary  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  ii.  66. 

Bothwellhaugh.    See  Hamilton. 

Boulogne,  wrested  by  the  French  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
English,  i.  107.  They  consent  to  restore  it  and  its  depen- 
dencies to  the  French,  l09, 

Bowes,  Envoy  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  accuses  Lennox  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace,  ii.  207.  Is  refused  an  audience,  207.  Is 
sent  to  encourage  the  conspirators  at  Ruthven,  222,  to 
inquire  about  King  James's  correspondence  with  the  Pope, 
iii.  349. 
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Boyd,  Lord,  his  ambitious  views  in  the  time  of  K.  James  III. 
frustrated,  i.  30. 

Boyd  is  prevailed  on  to  join  the  Kinji's  party  atjainst  Q.  Mary, 
ii.  162.     Joins  the  Kuthven  conspirators,  220. 

BriennCy  Count  de,  conies  an  Ambassador  from  France  to 
witness  the  baptism  of  K.  James  VI.  ii.  35- 

Bruce,  Robert,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  i.  8.  His 
grandson  asserts  his  right,  and  vindicates  the  honour  of  his 
country,  10.  He  attempts  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  37,  38. 

Bruce,  a  priest  employed  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  seduce  the 
Scotch  nobles,  ii.  306. 

Bruce,  Mr.  Robert,  a  presbyterian  minister,  performs  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  K.  James's  queen,  ii.  313. 

Bruce,  Edward,  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  acquits  himself  with  ad- 
dress and  reputation  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  347. 

Bnice,  Mr.  Robert,  a  minister,  his  resolution  in  refusing  to 
publish  the  King's  account  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  iii.  16. 
Is  deprived  and  banished  on  that  account,  16. 

Buchanan,  George,  his  history  of  Scotland,  some  account  of, 
i.  4.  Remarks  on  his  dialogue  De  Jure  Regis,  l56,  w. 
Alone  accuses  Q.  Mary  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with 
Rizio,  ii.  10,  n.  Approved  of  assassination,  19.  Attends 
the  Regent  into  England  when  called  on  to  accuse  Queen 
Mary,  111.  Was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  King  James  VI. 
193.     Commended  for  his  great  genius,  iii.  44. 

Burleigh.     See  Cecil. 

Boroughs,  when  first  represented  in  Parliament,  ii.  299. 

Cats,  John,  a  declaration  of  his  in  name  of  Q.  Elizabeth  to 
the  Lords  of  Grange,  at  Lethington,  Appendix,  iii.  226. 

Caithness,  Earl  of,  his  protest  at  the  trial  of  Bothwell  for  the 
murder  of  Darnly,  ii.  54. 

Calvin,  the  patron  and  restorer  of  presbyterian  church  go- 
vernment, i.  211. 

Camden,  some  mistakes  of  his,  ii.  36,  61,  66,  n. 

Canongate,  near  Edmburgh,  a  Parliament  held  there,  ii.  160. 

Cardan,  some  account  of  him,  i.  117.  His  remarkable  cure 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  117. 

Carey,  Sir  George,  sent  ambassador  from  Q.  Elizabeth  to 
encourage  the  conspirators  at  Ruthven,  ii.  222. 

Carey,  Robert,  sent  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  soothe  K.  James  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  ii.  293.  Is  not  f)ermitted  to  enter 
Scotland,  293.  Was  the  first  that  brought  K.  James  intel- 
ligence of  llie  death  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  iii.  34. 
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Casket  of  letters  from  Q.  Mary  to  Botlmell,  seized  by  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  ii.  77.  Her  enemies  avail  themselves 
much  of  them,  77. 

Cassils,  Earl  of,  joins  the  King's  party,  ii.  162. 

Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador,  is  employed  to  procure 
the  consent  of  his  court  to  Queen  Mary's  marriage  with 
Darnly,  i.  268.  He  endeavours  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Queen  and  him,  ii.  24.  His  intercession 
on  behalf  of  Q.  Mary,  251. 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  assumes  the  government  after  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  her  son,  i.  208.  Her  harsh  treatment  of 
Q.  Mary,  208.  Her  views  in  behaving  more  friendly  to 
her,  257.  Bends  her  whole  endeavours  to  destroy  the 
Protestants,  ii.  165.  Her  artful  conduct  with  that  view, 
165. 

Cecil,  his  great  capacity  as  a  minister,  i.  196,  216.  Is  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  216.  Over- 
reaches the  French  ambassador  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
217.  A  letter  of  his  cited  to  show  that  Q.  Elizabeth  had 
no  intention  to  intercept  Q.  Mary  in  her  return  to  Scot- 
land, 223.  Is  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  conference 
at  Westminster,  ii.  121.  Is  sent  by  Q.  Elizabeth  with 
proposals  to  Q.  Mary,  153.  Has  an  interview  with  her, 
■which  excites  Q.  Elizabeth's  jealousy,  188.  Is  treated 
harshly  by  Q  Elizabeth  for  consenting  to  Q.  Mary's  death, 
^93. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  son  to  the  former,  heads  the  party  against 
Essex,  iii.  20.  His  character,  20.  His  great  assiduity,  20. 
Enters  into  a  private  correspondence  with  K.  James,  25. 

Celibacy  of  the  popish  clergy,  a  chief  engine  of  their  policy, 
i.  123. 

Charles  V.  Emperor,  his  great  power,  i.  74,  and  unlimited 
ambition,  74.     Is  checked  by  Francis  I.  75. 

Charles,  K.  of  France,  makes  a  league  with  Q.  Elizabeth, 
ii.  171. 

Chatelherault,  Duke  of,  that  title  conferred  on  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  Regent  of  Scotlaud,  i.  107.  His  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  maintained,  135.  Enters  a  pro- 
testation to  save  his  right,  138.  Joins  the  Reformers  in 
endeavouring  to  expel  the  French  army,  163.  Joins  in 
association  with  them,  165.  Is  looked  on  as  the  head  of 
the  Congregation,  167.  His  pusillanimity,  179.  Becomes 
obnoxious  to  Q.  Mary,  233.  Deprived  of  his  French 
pension,  257.  Is  alarmed  at  the  Earl  of  Lennox's  return 
to  Scotland,  264.  An  accommodation  brought  about  by 
the  Queen's  influence,  264.     Adheres  to  Murray  in  oppos- 
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inju  llic  Queen's  marriage,  278.  Is  pardoned  on  his  lium- 
ble  application,  but  forced  to  reside  in  France,  287.  His 
partisans  L'runible  at  Murray's  beiui;  advanced  to  the  Re- 
gency, ii,  91.  Keturns  t'roiu  France,  and  heads  the  Que«'n's 
adiierents,  1-28.  Is  made  her  Lieutcnant-fieneral,  129. 
His  resolution  \\avering,  the  Regent  commits  him  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  130.  Is  set  at  liberty  by  Kir- 
kaldy,  and  joins  the  Queen's  parly,  147.  Is  proclaimed 
traitor  by  Lennox,  the  new  Regent,  152.  Is  reconciled  to 
Morton  the  Regent,  184.  Articles  of  a  treaty  between 
tlum,  184.     His  death,  190. 

Church  of  Scotland,  revolutions  in  it  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  iii.  42.     See  Assembly,  Clergy, 

Church  Lands  annexed  to  the  crown  by  Parliament,  ii.  298. 

Clans,  the  institution  and  nature  of,  i.  22. 

Clergy,  popish,  their  great  riches  and  power,  i.  5.5,  120, 121. 
Were  made  use  of  by  K.  James  V.  to  suppress  the  nobles, 
55.  Made  a  considerable  body  in  Parliament,  122.  Their 
great  influence  over  the  laity,  122.  They  engrossed 
learning,  123,  and  held  many  of  the  chief  em|)loyments, 
123.  Their  power  increased  by  celibacy,  123.  They 
seized  the  estates  of  the  intestate,  124,  and  tried  all  matri- 
monial and  testamentary  causes,  124.  Become  obnoxious 
to  the  laity,  125.  Tlieir  great  corruptions,  whence,  125. 
Those  of  Scotland  particularly  dissolute,  126.  Their  weak 
defence  of  their  tenets,  127.  Try  in  vain  to  impose 
false  miracles,  127.  Their  impolitic  conduct  to  the  Re- 
formers, 143. 

Clergy,  Reformed,  try  in  vain  to  recover  the  revennes  of  the 
church,  i.  213,  215.  Procure  a  demolition  of  all  relics 
of  popery,  215.  A  new  regulation  concerning  their  reve- 
nues, 233 — 237.  They  are  no  gainers  by  it,  238.  Their 
stipends,  what  in  those  days,  238.  Are  offended  at  the 
moderation  of  their  leaders,  255.  Occasion  a  tumult 
among  the  people,  256.  More  complaints  of  their  poverty, 
ii.  39.  Are  jealous  of  Queen  Mary,  39.  Tlie  small  allow- 
ances appointed  to  support  them  all,  40.  Their  applica- 
tion for  payment  of  their  stijiends,  of  little  effect,  91. 
Fresli  complaints  of  the  deficiency  of  the  funds  for  their 
maintenance,  140.  Are  put  off  with  fair  words  and  pro- 
mises, 141.  Archbishops,  &ic.  introduced  among  them  by 
Morton,  177.  Tiieir  grievances  imder  his  administration, 
191.  They  approve  of  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  226, 
232.  By  favoiuing  them  they  provoke  the  King,  2.33. 
Severe  laws  mad''  a>rainsl  them,  235.  The}-  of  Edinburgh 
tiy  into  England,  236.     As   do  several  others  that  were 
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most  eminent,  236.  More  vigorous  measures  against  them, 
241.  They  obtain  no  redress  on  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  lords,  259.  Represent  their  grievances  to  Parlia- 
ment, 296.  A  maintenance  provided  for  them  by  Parlia- 
ment, 298.  They  prevail  to  get  presbyterian  government 
established  by  law,  317.  Their  zeal  against  the  popish 
lords,  323,  333.  Their  rash  proceedings,  333.  They  erect 
a  standing  council  of  the  church,  333.  Vindicate  one  of 
their  number  who  declined  the  civil  jurisdiction,  336. 
Their  standing  council  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh,  336. 
This  occasions  a  violent  tumult  there,  338.  They  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  spirit  the  people,  340.  Are  de- 
serted, and  fiy  to  England,  341.  Their  power  greatly 
reduced,  341.  Are  prevailed  on  to  give  up  many  of  their 
privileges,  343.  Are  restored  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  345. 
This  violently  opposed  by  many  of  them,  346.  But  carried 
in  their  general  assembly,  346.  Those  entitled  to  this 
privilege  are  laid  under  many  regulations  and  restrictions, 
351.  They  are  brought  under  great  subjection,  iii.  1. 
The  revolutioiiS  among  them  since  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
42. 

Clinton,  Lord,  appointed  a  commissioner  at  the  conference  at 
Westminster,  ii.  121. 

Cockburn,  of  Ormiston,  receives  a  supply  of  money  from  the 
English  to  the  congregation,  i.  180.  Is  intercepted,  and 
robbed  of  it,  180. 

Coiji  in  Scotland,  some  account  of,  i.  175 ;  ii.  189. 

Commissaries  appointed  to  try  causes  in  place  of  the  spiritual 
court,  i.  203.     They  are  deprived  of  all  authority,  ii.  40. 

Confession  of  faith  by  the  Reformers  consented  to  by  Parlia- 
ment, i.  203. 

Congregation,  the  Protestants  distinguished  by  that  name,  i. 
149.  Their  leaders  enter  into  an  association,  150.  Are 
involved  in  difficulties,  178.  Apply  to  Q.  Elizabeth  for 
assistance,  179.  Money  sent  them  by  her  intercepted, 
180.  Make  a  rash  and  desperate  attempt  on  Leith,  and 
are  repulsed,  180.  Are  no  less  unfortunate  in  a  second 
skirmish,  180.  Are  quite  dispirited  and  retreat  to  Stir- 
ling, 181.  Are  joined  by  the  body  of  the  nobles,  181. 
Their  army  dwindles  away,  183.  Are  animated  by  Knox, 
183.  They  apply  again  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  183.  Their 
parties  harass  the  French,  188.  Assisted  by  a  fleet  from 
England,  189.  Conclude  a  treaty  at  Berwick  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  189.  The  design  and  substance  of  this 
treaty,  190.  Negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  196.  Articles 
of  the  treaty,  197.  They  reap  advantages  from  it,  198. 
See  Reformation. 
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Core??f/Hf,  national,  framed  in  defence  of  tlie  King  and  govern- 

inent,  ii.  o04.     The  nature  and  reasonableness  of  it,  304. 

The  progress  of  it  since,  303. 
Courtesy  of  Scotland,  what,  i.  136. 
Craii^,  a  minister,  boldly  testifies  against  Q.  Mary's  marriage 

with  Botiiwell,  ii.  66. 
Craiiford,  Capt.  of  Jordan  Hill,  surprises  Dumbarton  Castle, 

ii.  156.     The  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  lo7. 
Crawford,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  faction, 

ii.  302,  307.     Offers  his  service  to  the  Ring  of  Spain,  307. 

Joins  in  rebellion  against  the  King,  309.      Is  forced  to 

submit  to  him,  309,  and  imprisoned  a  short  time,  309. 
Crickfon,  Regent  during  the  minority  of  K.  James  II.  his 

barbarous  policy,  i.  43. 
Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  a  plot  against  Q.  Elizabeth  discovered  by 

his  nieans,  ii.  '242. 
Criminals,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing 

them  to  justice,  i.  17. 
Crocy  Le,  the  French  ambassador,  refused  to  countenance 

Q.  Mary's  marriage  with  IJothwell,  ii.  66.  Attempts  in  vain 

a  reconciliation  between  the  Queen  and  the  confederate 

lords,  72.    Mediates  a  truce  between  the  King  and  Queen's 

party  in  Scotland,  171. 
Crown  Matrimonial  of  Scotland,  rights  conveyed  by  the  grant 

of,  i.  136.     Is  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  Dauphin  of 

France,   138.      Deputies  appointed   to  carry  it,  but  are 

prevented,  140.     Is  demanded  by  Darnly,  ii.  7. 
Cunningham,  Robert,  appears  at  the  trial  of  Bothwell  in  name 

of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  ii.  53.     Demands  a  delay,  which  is 

refused,  53. 
Curie,  one  of  Q.  Mary's  secretaries,  is  seized,  and  carried 

prisoner   to  London,  ii.  268.     Is  produced   an   evidence 

against  her,  275. 

Darnly,  Henry  Lord,  thought  of  as  a  husband  to  Q.  Mary, 
i.  261.  His  right  of  succession  considered,  261.  Is  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  court  of  Scotland,  266.  Arrives  there, 
and  quickly  gains  the  Queen's  heart,  267.  His  character, 
267,  269.  Disgusts  several  of  ihe  nobles,  particularly 
Murray,  270.  Cultivates  a  familiarity  with  David  Rizio, 
270.  Is  despised  on  that  account,  271.  Grows  intolerably 
insolent  and  haughty,  277.  Schemes  to  assassinate  Murray, 
278.  A  plot  to  seize  and  send  him  to  England  prevented 
by  the  Queen,  279.  Evidences  of  this,  279.  His  man  iage 
with  the  Queen  celebrated,  282.  Is  iionoured  with  the 
title  of  Kiiig  of  Scotland,  282.  Is  implacable  with  respect 
to  the  exiled  nobles,  ii.  2.     Loses  the  Queen's  attectiou  by 
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liis  untoward  boliavionr,  7.  Demands  t!ie  crown  matrimo- 
nial, 7.  Becomes  snspicious  of  Rizio's  ill  offices  wiiii  the 
Queen,  8.  His  resolution  to  be  avenged  of  him  encouraged 
by  the  nobles,  9.  Articles  agreed  on  between  them  tor 
that  purpose,  10.  Heads  the  conspirators  who  perpetrate 
the  murder,  11.  Confines  the  Queen  after  it  is  committed, 
13.  Prohibits  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  13.  Makes 
his  escape  with  the  Queen,  1*4.  Her  hatred  to  him  in- 
creases, 20.  Is  neglected  by  her,  and  treated  with  little 
respect  by  the  nobles,  "24.  Resolves  to  leave  Scotland,  26. 
His  wayward  and  capricious  beliaviour,  '27.  He  writes  the 
reasons  of  his  conduct  to  the  Queen,  27.  His  strange  be- 
haviour at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince,  36.  A  false  reason 
alleged  for  this  confuted,  36.  Retires  to  his  father  at 
Glasgow,  39.  Falls  sick  there,  41.  Conjectures  concern- 
ing his  distemper,  41.  Is  neglected  by  the  Queen,  42. 
She  afterwards  visits  and  expresses  affection  for  him,  43. 
He  is  prevailed  on  by  her  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  45.  Is 
lodged  in  a  separate  house,  46.  He  is  murdered  there,  46. 
His  character,  46.  A  proclamation  issued  for  discovering 
the  murderers,  47.  A  remiss  inquiry  made  into  it,  48. 
Capt.  Blackadder  and  three  others  executed  on  that 
account,  76.  The  confession  of  Morton,  the  Regent,  at 
his  death,  concerning  the  murder,  213.  A  dissertation 
concerning  his  murder,  iii.  49.  Paper  of  objections  of  the 
court  of  England  against  his  marriage  v^ith  Q.  Mary,  Ap- 
pendix, 135. 

David  I.  King  of  Scotland,  liis  profusion  to  the  church,  i.  121. 

David  II.  troubles  during  his  minority,  i.  28. 

Davison,  sent  into  Scotland  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  as  a  spy  on  the 
French  ambassador,  ii.  226-  Is  sent  to  gain  Arran's  inter- 
est to  Q.  Elizabeth,  239.  This  he  soon  accomplishes,  240. 
Brings  the  warrant  for  Q.  Mary's  death  at  Q.  Elizabeth's 
desire,  292.     Is  charged  by  her  with  disobeying  her  orders, 

292.  Is  imprisoned,  tried,  and  lined,  and  loses  all  favour, 

293.  Objections  against  iiim  in  the  cause  of  the  late  Scot- 
tish Queen,  App.  288. 

Desse,  Mons.  is  sent  with  a  supply  of  forces  to  assist  the 
French  against  the  English  in  Scotland,  i.  106.  His  success 
there,  106. 

Discipline  in  the  church,  the  first  book  of,  composed,  i.  213. 
Why  objected  against  in  a  convention  of  the  states,  213. 
Another  attempt  in  the  favour  of  church  discipline  frus- 
trated, ii.  216. 

Douglas,  the  power  and  property  of  that  family,  i.  28.  They 
aspire  to  independency,  29.     William,  Earl  of,  murdered 
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by  K.  James  II.  44.  His  son  endeavours  to  resent  it,  41. 
Is  forced  to  fly  into  England,  45. 

Douglas,  William,  Q.  Mary  committed  a  prisoner  to  his  castle 
ot"  Loclileven,  ii.  76. 

Douglas,  George,  brother  to  the  above,  assists  the  Queen  in 
making  her  escape,  ii.  92. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  one  of  Darnly's  murderers,  ii.  262. 
Undergoes  a  mock,  trial  for  that  crime,  and  is  acquitted, 
262.  Is  sent  ambassador  to  England,  262.  Letter  from 
him  to  the  Q.  of  Scots,  Appendix,  iii.  261.  To  the  King, 
271. 

Drury,  Sir  William,  enters  Scotland  with  an  army  to  support 
the  King's  party,  ii.  149.  They  join  him,  and  drive  off 
the  Queen's,  149.  He  procures  a  truce  between  the  King 
and  Queen's  parties,  171.  Comes  with  forces  to  assist 
Morton  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  185.  Which 
is  forced  to  surrender,  185. 

Drury,  Sir  Drue,  is  appointed  one  of  Q.  Mary's  keepers,  ii. 
244. 

Dudley,  Lord  Robert,  recommended  by  Q.  Elizabeth  as  a 
husband  to  Q.  Mary,  i.  258.  Why  a  favourite  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth's, 258.  Is  highly  promoted  by  her,  258.  His  situa- 
tion extremely  delicate,  260.  Becomes  suspicious  of  Cecil, 
260. 

Dumbarton  Castle  surprised  and  taken  in  the  King's  name,  by 
the  Regent,  ii.  156. 

Dury,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  banished  from  his  charge  by 
K.  James  for  his  free  invectives  against  the  courtiers,  ii. 
218.  After  being  restored,  he  is  driven  from  it  a  second 
time,  for  approving  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  232. 

Edinburgh  is  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English,  i.  91.  A  great 
fray  there  between  the  French  and  Scots,  110.  Is  seized 
by  the  Reformers,  160.  Its  inhabitants  are  terribly  alarmed 
by  the  French,  181.  A  treaty  there  with  the  French  and 
English,  196.  A  loan  demanded  of  it  by  Q.  Mary,  287. 
Which  is  granted  for  the  superiority  of  Leith,  !^87.  The 
treaty  of,  insisted  on  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  ii.  37.  Is  possessed 
by  the  Queens  party,  147,  and  fortified  by  them,  159.  The 
city  and  castle  hold  out  against  the  King's  forces,  169.  Are 
reduced  to  great  straits  by  famine,  170.  Are  relieved  l)y  a 
truce,  170.  The  citizens  take  up  arms  to  promote  the 
King's  marriage,  310.  They  rise  again,  and  insult  the  King 
and  his  ministers  on  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  316. 
Assist  the  King  against  Huntly,  325.  A  violent  tumult 
there  on  account  of  tlie  clergy,  338.    They  are  severely 
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punished  for  it  by  the  Kina:,  341.  Their  ministers  return 
to  tVieir  charges,  3i4.  Divided  into  parislies,  and  number 
of  ministers  increased,  344.  They  decline  publishing  tiie 
account  trf'  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  iii.  16.  All  except  one, 
who  is  banished,  are  persuaded  by  the  Kins  to  do  it,  16. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  destroyed  the  public  archives  of  Scot- 
land, i.  4.  Is  made  umpire  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  9. 
Has  art  to  acquire  the  superiority  of  Scotland,  9.  His  wars 
with  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  10.  38. 

Eglintoriy  Earl  of,  is  prevailed  on  to  join  the  King's  party,  ii. 
162. 

£Ziza&ef^,  her  peaceable  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  i. 
140.  Supports  the  Congregation  in  Scotland,  i79.  Is 
sparing  in  her  supplies,  179.  Resolves  to  support  them  on 
a  second  application,  184.  Her  good  conduct  on  matters 
of  importance,  184.  Motives  that  determined  her  to  assist 
them,  185,  186.  Her  deliberate  and  resolute  conduct,  189. 
Sends  a  strong  fleet  to  their  assistance,  189.  Concludes  a 
treaty  with  them,  190.  Her  right  to  the  crown  of  England 
asserted  by  Francis  and  Mary  in  France,  198.  Obtains 
advantageous  terms  for  the  Scots,  198.  Is  solicited  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Arran,  207, 
this  she  declines,  207.  The  seeds  of  her  discontent  with 
Q.  Mary,  220.  Her  jealousy  of  the  succession,  220.  Her 
excessive  vanity,  and  jealousy  of  Mary's  beauty,  221.  Her 
dissimulation  to  her,  221.  Refuses  her  a  safe-conduct,  222. 
Evidences  that  she  had  no  intention  to  molest  Mary  in  her 
passage  to  Scotland,  223.  Sends  to  congratulate  her  arrival 
in  Scotland,  229.  Refuses  a  concession  made  by  Q.  Mary, 
230.  Her  jealousy  of  her  right  betrayed  her  into  mean 
actions,  230.  Her  resemblance  to  Henry  VII.  230.  A 
personal  interview  with  Q.  Mary  proposed,  248.  She 
artfully  declines  it,  248.  Her  views  in  regard  to  Q.  Mary's 
marriage,  252.  Assimies  a  disagreeable  authority,  252. 
Names  one  for  a  husband  to  Q.  Mary,  258.  The  different 
qualifications  of  her  ministers  and  favourites,  258.  Dissem- 
bles with  Q.  Mary  about  her  marriage,  259,  and  likewise 
with  regard  to  L.  Darnly,  262.  Affronts  Q.  Mary  by  her 
insinuation  concerning  Lennox,  263.  Is  perplexed  about 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  266.  Permits  Darnly 
to  visit  the  Court  of  Scotland,  266.  Affects  to  declare 
against  Q.  Mary's  marriage  to  him,  271.  Her  reasons  for 
this  conduct,  272.  Her  great  dissimulation  in  that  affair, 
273.  Her  harsh  and  deceitful  behaviour  to  Murray  and 
his  associates,  who  had  fled  to  her,  286.  Is  struck  at  hear- 
ing of  the  birth  of  James  VI.  ii.  24.     Consents  to  stand 
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godmother  to  Iiim,  24.  The  Parliament  address  her  to 
settle  the  sucrcssion,  30.  This  -ireatly  embarrasses  her, 
ol.  She  sooths  and  iiaiiis  lur  Parliament,  32.  Endeavours 
to  accommodate  iier  dittereiices  vvitli  Mary,  37.  Writes  to 
lier  to  delay  the  trial  of  Darnly's  murderers,  32.  Inter- 
poses in  her  behalf  when  a  prisoner,  78,  80.  Her  ambassa- 
dor is  refused  access  to  Q.  Mary,  80.  8he  offers  assistance 
to  the  other  nobles,  80.  Her  deliberations  concernin<r  the 
disposal  of  Q.  Mary  on  her  arrival  in  England,  99.  Kesolves 
to  detain  her  there,  100.  Her  motives  to  this  conduct,  101. 
Sends  her  letters  of  condolence,  and  gives  orders  to  watch 
iier  conduct,  102.  She  gladly  acce|)ts  the  office  of  nmpire 
between  her  and  her  subjects,  103.  Receives  a  very  press- 
ing letter  from  Q.  Mary,  105.  Her  precautions  against  her, 
106.  Appoints  commissioners  to  hear  Q.  Mary  and  her 
accusers,  112.  Her  important  situation  on  that  occasion, 
112.  Her  views  in  this  affair,  113.  Receives  the  Regent's 
demands,  116.  Removes  the  conference  to  Westminster, 
118.  Her  mean  artifices  to  get  the  evidence  of  Q.  Mary's 
guilt  from  the  Regent,  124.  Treats  her  with  great  rigour, 
125.  Writes  a  harsh  letter  to  Q.  INIary,  125.  She  dismisses 
the  Regent  without  approving  or  condemning  him,  127. 
But  secretly  supports  his  party,  127.  Makes  proposals  to 
the  Regent  in  Mary's  favour,  129.  Norfolk's  project  con- 
cealed from  lier,  132.  Discovers  and  defeats  a  rebellion  in 
Q.  Mary's  favour,  138.  Resolves  to  deliver  her  up  to  the 
Regent,  141.  Her  great  concern  at  his  death,  145.  Con- 
tinues to  encourage  factions  in  Scotland,  146.  Her  political 
conduct  with  regard  to  Lennox,  149, 151.  Is  excommuni- 
cated and  deprived  of  her  kingdom,  (Sec.  by  the  Pope,  151. 
Supports  the  King's  pai  ty  in  Scotland,  and  names  Lennox 
to  be  Regent,  151.  Proposes  a  treaty  of  accommodation 
between  Q.  Mary  and  her  subjects,  153.  Procures  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  153.  Sends  proposals  to  Q.  Mary,  153. 
Her  artifices  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  154.  Appoints 
commissioners  to  frame  a  treaty,  155.  Finds  a  pretence  to 
render  their  meeting  fruitless,  156.  A  marriage  proposed 
between  her  and  the  D.  of  Anjou,  164.  Declares  openly 
aL'ainst  the  Queen's  party,  169.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
France,  170.  Her  motives  for  negotiating  a  peace  between 
the  two  parties  in  Scotland,  181.  Is  jealous  of  Cecil's  in- 
terview with  Q.  Mary,  188.  Negotiates  a  treaty  between 
Morton  and  his  adversaries,  200.  Her  answer  to  K.  James's 
demand  of  a  possession  of  an  estate  in  England,"  201.  A 
marriaire  between  Ik  r  and  the  D.  of  Alencon  proposed, 
203.     Interposes  in  behalf  of  Morton,  209.     Her  measures 
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in  order  to  save  lum,  '211.  Countenances  the  conspirators 
at  Ruthven,  i^22.  Is  alarmed  at  a  conspiracy  against  her, 
237.  Tlie  doiijns  of  Q.  Mary's  adherents  asainst  her,  237. 
Endeavours  to  recover  lier  interest  in  Scotland,  and  sjains 
Arran  to  her  interest,  240.  Amuses  Q.  Mary  with  a 
fruitless  negotiation,  241.  A  new  conspiracy  against  her, 
242.  An  association  formed  for  her  defence,  243.  Her 
suspicions  of  Q.  Mary,  244.  Her  life  endangered  by  a 
conspiracy,  248.  This  how  discovered  and  prevented,  248. 
Occasions  an  extraordinary  statute  for  her  preservation, 
249.  Is  in  a  dangerous  situation  from  the  progress  of  the 
Holy  League,  253.  Endeavours  to  form  a  confederacy  of 
the  Protestant  Princes,  253,  and  to  proceed  with  rigour 
against  Q.  Mary,  255.  Advances  her  interest  in  Scotland, 
and  proposes  a  league  with  it,  256.  Settles  a  pension  upon 
K.  James,  256.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Scotland,  261. 
Account  of  Babington's  conspiracy  against  her,  263.  Her 
dissimulation  after  Q.  Mary's  conviction,  277.  Her  answer 
to  K.  James's  intercession  for  her,  280.  Her  further  dissi- 
mulation and  anxiety,  283.  Signs  the  warrant  for  her  exe- 
cution, 283.  Her  speech  to  Davison  on  that  occasion,  284. 
Affects  to  lament  Q.  Mary's  death,  29l.  Several  marks  of 
lier  artifice  in  that  atfair,  292.  She  endeavours  to  sooth 
K.  James,  293.  Provocations  given  by  her  to  Spain,  301. 
Prepares  to  meet  its  resentment,  302.  Endeavours  to 
secure  Scotland,  302.  Tries  to  prevent  R.  James's  mar- 
riage, 310.  Solicits  him  to  treat  conspirators  against  him 
with  rigour,  320.  Evades  the  decision  of  K.  James's  rigiit 
of  succession  to  tiie  crown  of  England,  347.  Is  disgusted 
at  several  of  his  proceedings,  348.  Discovers  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  Pope,  349.  Fresh  grounds  of  her  sus- 
picion, iii.  13.  Her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Earl  of 
Es<ex,  20.  Her  irresolution  concerning  his  death,  24,  and 
great  concern  after  it,  24.  Receives  ambassadors  from 
K.  James,  with  regard,  and  increases  his  subsidy,  25-  Her 
last  illness,  28.  Conjectures  concerning  the  causes  of  her 
nielanclioly,  29.  Her  death,  31,  and  character,  31.  De- 
clared the  King  of  Scots  her  successor,  33.  Some  of  her 
letters.  Appendix,  127,  152,  163,  164,  171,  185,  187,  201, 
206,  220. 

Elphinston,  secretary  to  K.  James  VI.  deceives  him  in  a  cor- 
respondence from  the  Pope,  ii.  350.  Is  tried,  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  350,  and  pardoned  on  the  Queen's 
intercession,  350. 

England,  the  English  seize,  and  detain  K.  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land long  a  prisoner,  i.  29.    The  nobles  there  htunbied,  32. 
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Had  early  two  houses  of  Parliament,  66.  They  invade 
Scotland,  91.  Their  depredations  there,  91.  A  peace 
between  England,  France^  and  Scotland,  94.  Invade  Scot- 
land asrain,  101.  Gain  a  great  victory,  103.  It  proves  of 
little  advantage  to  them,  104.  They  force  the  Scots  into 
a  closer  union  wiUi  France,  lOo.  Conclude  a  peace,  109. 
An  English  fleet  arrives  in  Scotland  to  assist  the  Congrega- 
tion, 189.  A  peace  concluded  between  them,  189.  They 
enter  Scotland  and  besiege  the  French  in  Leith,  190.  Are 
several  times  repulsed,  192.  Causes  of  their  bad  success, 
192.  Articles  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  197.  Tliey  quit  Scot- 
land, 200.  Reflections  on  the  right  of  succession  to  their 
crown,  218.  The  Parliament  favours  Q.  Mary's  right  of 
succession,  ii.  30.  A  league  between  England  and  France, 
170.  Between  England  and  Scotland,  261.  The  national 
covenant  adopted  in  England,  305. 

Entails,  with  what  view  introduced,  i.  18. 

Episcopal  government  in  the  church,  some  account  of  it,  i. 
210.  An  attempt  to  revive  it,  ii.  177.  It  is  abolished  by 
the  assembly,  217.  Jurisdiction  abolished,  317.  See  Arch- 
bishops. 

Errolj  Earl  of,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  faction,  ii.  302. 
His  offers  of  service  to  the  K.  of  Spain,  307.  Appears  in 
rebellion,  309.  Is  forced  to  submit  to  the  King,  309. 
Imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  309.  Joins  in  another  conspi- 
racy, 318.  Is  summoned  by  the  King  to  surrender,  319. 
Offers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  323.  Sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  324. 

Erskine  of  Dun,  is  employed  by  the  Queen  Regent  to  de- 
ceive the  Protestants,  i.  149.  His  resentment  of  this  usage, 
150. 

Erskine,  Lord,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  acts  a  neutral 
part  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  Congregation,  i. 
182.  Receives  the  Queen  Regent  into  the  castle,  191.  Is 
created  Earl  of  Mar,  245.     See  Mar. 

Erskine,  Alexander,  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of 
K.  James  VI.  ii.  193.  Admits  some  of  the  nobles  to  make 
complaints  to  him  against  Morton  the  Regent,  194.  Is 
turned  out  of  Stirling  Castle  by  bis  nephew  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  198. 

Esneval,  the  French  envoy,  endeavours  to  obstruct  a  treaty 
between  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  261. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  set  up  by  the  English  Papists  as  a  candidate 
for  the  crown,  ii.  329.  Heads  a  party  in  England,  iii.  20. 
His  character,  20.  Is  greatly  distinguished  by  the  Queen, 
20.    Favours  the  King  of  Scots,  20.     Obtains  the  ofiices 
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of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  Ireland, 
21.  Is  unsuccessful  in  that  expedition,  21.  Receives  a 
hars^h  letter  from  the  Queen,  21.  Returns  to  Eni^Iand,  and 
is  confined,  21.  Is  tried  and  censured,  21.  Endeavours 
to  spirit  up  K.  James,  22.  His  rash  and  frantic  conduct, 
23.  Is  aji^ain  taken  into  custody,  23.  His  death,  24.  His 
son  and  associates  are  restored  to  their  honours  after  tlie 
accession  of  K.  James,  25. 

Europe,  the  state  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
i.  71. 

Excommunication,  a  terrible  engine  of  the  Popish  clergy,  i. 
125. 

Felton,  an  Englishman,  fixes  the  Pope's  excommunication  of 
Q.  Elizabeth  on  the  gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace, 
ii.  151. 

Fenelon,  M.  de  la  Motte,  sent  by  the  French  King  to  interpose 
for  K.  James  when  confined  by  the  Ruthven  conspirators, 
ii.  225.     Is  forced  to  return  without  success,  226. 

Feudal  government,  its  origin  and  aristocratical  genius,  i.  12. 
Causes  which  limited  the  power  of  feudal  monarchs,  15. 
Feudal  vassals  liable  to  few  taxes,  15.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  feebleness  of  feudal  government,  17.  Tlie 
most  perfect  idea  of  the  feudal  system,  how  attained,  36. 

Fife,  a  populous  and  powerful  county,  much  devoted  to  the 
Conijregation,  i.  187.  Is  destroyed  and  plundered  by  the 
French,  187.  The  synod  of,  excommunicates  the  Archbi- 
shop of  St.  Andrew's  for  contumacy,  ii.  260.  They  excom- 
municate the  Popish  lords,  323. 

Flou'den,  the  battle  of,  i.  52. 

Forbes,  Lord,  with  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  is  sent  aeainst  the 
Popish  lords,  ii.  S'^?.     Are  defeated  by  them,  327. 

Fordun,  John  de,  his  history  of  Scotland,  when  wrote,  i.  4. 

Forster,  Sir  John,  warden  of  the  English  border,  a  scuffle 
between  him  and  the  Scots,  ii.  190. 

Fotlieringay  Castle,  Q.  Mary's  imprisonment,  trial,  and  death 
there,  ii.  270,  285. 

France,  the  consequences  of  the  subversion  of  the  feudal 
srovernment  there,  i.  71.  A  body  of  French  arrive  in 
Scotland  to  support  the  Catholics,  100.  They  reduce  tiie 
castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  100.  Another  party  of  them  arrive 
there,  106.  Their  transactions  there,  106.  Conclude  a 
peace  with  England,  109.  Their  politic  conduct,  109.  They 
leave  Scotland,  109.  Their  artifices  in  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Q.  of  Scots,  134.  The  Pro- 
testants endeavour  to  expel  the  French  amiy  out  of  Scot- 
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land,  162.  Another  party  of  them  arrive  there,  and  fortify 
Leitli,  169.  Tliey  exasperate  the  people  by  their  insolence, 
169.  Tliey  are  sent  against  the  Congregation,  187.  Tliey 
destroy  and  plunder  Fife,  and  are  much  harassed  by  par- 
ties of  the  Congregation,  187.  Are  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  188.  They  return  to  Leith 
greatly  harassed  and  exhausted,  189.  Are  besieged  there 
by  the  English  and  the  Congregation,  191.  They  gain 
several  advantages,  192.  Their  motives  for  concluding  a 
peace,  195.  Negotiations  for  that  purpose,  196.  Articles 
of  the  treaty,  198.  They  leave  Scotland,  200.  The  French 
advise  Q.  Mary  to  moderate  nieasuies,  214.  Their  propo- 
sals by  an  ambassador  rejected,  215.  They  agree  to  Q. 
Mary's  marriage  with  Lord  Darnly,  269.  The  licentious- 
ness of  their  morals,  ii.  44. 

France,  King  of,  a  copy  of  his  directions  sent  to  Scotland, 
Appendix,  iii.  2o8. 

Francis  I.  gives  a  check  to  the  ambitions  projects  of  Charles  V., 
i.  74.     His  fidelity  to  the  Scots,  95.     His  death,  99. 

Francis  II.  comes  to  the  crown  of  France,  i.  164.  His  cha- 
racter, 164.  He  treats  the  Protestants  with  great  rigour, 
195.  Is  guided  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  207.     His  death,  207. 

Gifford,  Doctor,  and  Gilbert,  their  notion  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  killing  heretical  excommunicated  princes,  ii.  •263. 
They  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  kill  Q.  Elizabeth,  264.  Gil- 
bert, being  gained  by  Walsingham,  betrays  his  associates, 
265.  Is  employed  to  carry  on  a  foreign  correspondence 
with  Q.  Mary,  266. 

Glamis,  Lady,  is  condemned  to  be  burnt  for  witchcraft,  i.  57. 

Glamis,  Lord  Chancellor,  intimates  the  Ring's  order  to  Mor- 
ton to  surrender  the  regency,  ii.  195.  Is  killed  in  a  ren- 
counter at  Stirling,  197. 

Glumisy  the  tutor  of,  joins  the  conspirators  of  Ruthven,  ii. 
220.  His  bold  speech  to  K.  James,  221.  He  with  the 
other  conspirators  seize  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  erect 
their  standard,  234.  He  is  attainted,  and  his  estate  for- 
feited, 240. 

Glasgow,  Bishop  of,  a  note  of  his  concerning  the  Queen  of 
Scotland's  dowry,  Appendix,  iii,  230. 

Glencairn,  Earl  of,  joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  ii.  220. 

Glenlivat,  the  battle  of,  ii.  328. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  a  scuffle  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
between  him  and  Lord  Ogiivy,  i.  242.  Being  confined  for 
it,  he  makes  his  oscape,  243.     When  ordered  by  the  Queen 
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to  surrender  himself,  he  takes  up  arms  against  her,  244. 
Is  defeated,  and,  together  with  his  brother,  made  prisoner, 
246.     He  is  beheaded,  and  his  brother  pardoned,  246. 

Gordon^  Lord,  set  at  hberty,  i.  283. 

Gordon,  Sir  Adam,  exerts  himseUfor  the  Queen's  interest  in 
the  North,  ii.  169.  His  character  and  good  conduct  as  a 
soldier,  172. 

Gowrie,  Earl  of,  joins  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  King  at 
Ruthven,  ii.  220.  Is  visited  and  pardoned  by  the  King 
after  his  escape,  228.  Becomes  suspected,  and  is  ordered 
for  France,  233.  Delays  his  voyage,  and  is  taken  into 
custody,  234.     He  is  tried  and  executed,  234. 

Gowrie,  John  and  Alexander,  sons  of  the  above,  their  charac- 
ter and  conspiracy,  iii.  1.  The  surprising  circumstances  of 
that  remarkable  transaction,  2.  Several  ditferent  conjec- 
tures concerning  it,  6.  Their  dead  bodies  brought  into 
Parliament  and  condemned,  16.  Their  estates  and  honours 
forfeited,  and  name  abolished  for  ever,  16.  Ditferent 
accounts  of  this  affair  published,  but  not  satisfactory,  17. 
See  Ruthven. 

Graham,  Sir  David,  of  Fintray,  accused  of  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Popish  lords  in  favour  of  Spain,  ii.  318.  Is  convicted 
and  beheaded,  319. 

Gray,  Master  of,  some  account  of  him,  ii,  245.  He  becomes 
a  favourite  of  K.  James  VI.,  245.  Is  gained  to  Q.  Eliza- 
beth's interest,  245.  Betrays  Q.  Mary,  246.  Persuades 
K.  James  to  write  a  harsh  and  undutiful  letter  to  her,  251. 
Joins  with  others  in  promoting  Q.  Elizabeth's  interest  in 
Scotland,  255.  His  treachery  when  sent  to  intercede  for 
Q.  Mary,  282.  His  baseness  discovered,  he  is  disgraced, 
295.  His  vain  attempt  against  Secretary  Maitland,  296. 
Acts  in  Italy  as  a  spy  from  the  court  of  England,  349.  A 
memorial  of  his  for  His  Majesty,  Appendix,  iii.  274.  To 
the  Secretary  of  State,  278. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  his  violent  counsels  with  regard  to  the  Scots, 
i.  163.     Is  murdered  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  251. 

Guise,  his  intrigues  against  Q.  Elizabeth,  ii.  238.  Is  principal 
promoter  of  the  Holy  League,  253.  301.  Drives  the 
French  King  out  of  his  capital,  301. 

Haddington,  seized  and  fortified  by  the  English,  i.  105.  Is 
recovered  by  the  French,  107. 

Hamilton,  the  rise  of  that  family,  i.  30.  Arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  Morton  the  Regent  against  it,  ii.  202.  See  Chatel- 
herault. 
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Hamilton^  of  Botliwelliaugh,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Lanjiside,  ii.  107.  Is  tried  and  condemned  for  rebellion, 
107.  Obtains  a  pardon  from  Murray,  the  Rejient,  by  the 
intercession  of  Knox,  107.  An  account  of  his  murdering 
Murray,  14'J.  Makes  his  escape,  143.  Is  received  in 
trinmph  at  Hamilton,  144. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  Patrick,  the  first  who  suffered  in  Scotland  for 
the  Protestant  relijiion,  i.  141. 

Hartford,  Earl  of,  invades  Scotland  with  an  English  army, 
i.  91.  Instructions  of  the  privy  council  to,  92.  Burns 
Edinburgh  and  Leiih,  91.  Is  made  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
Protector  of  England,  101.     See  Somerset. 

Hatton,  vice  chamberlain  of  Enj,'land,  the  argument  by  which 
he  prevailed  on  Q.  Mary  to  plead  at  her  trial,  ii.  271. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  sends  forces  to  assist  the  Scots,  i.  100. 
A  marriage  proposed  between  his  son  the  Dauphin  and  the 
young  Q.  of  Scots,  106.  Excites  the  Scots  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 131.  His  infamous  imposition  on  Q.  Mary  in  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  13o.  Persuades  his  son  and  Q.  Mary  to 
assume  the  titles  of  K.  and  Q.  of  England,  14.^.  His  death, 
163. 

Henry  III.  degenerates  greatly  on  his  accession  to  the  crown 
of  France,  ii.  253.  Enters  into  a  piivate  negotiation  with 
Q.  Elizabeth,  255.  Interposes  feebly  ni  behalf  of  Q.  Mary, 
278. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  by  his  system  of  reformation  be- 
comes formidable  both  to  Papists  and  Protestants,  i.  58. 
Proposes  an  interview  with  K.  James  V.,  58.  Is  disap- 
pointed by  him,  and  declares  war  against  Scotland,  60. 
Invades  it,  but  is  forced  to  retreat,  61.  His  importance  as 
to  the  balance  of  power  in  Emope,  75.  His  influence  in 
Scotland  how  obtained,  77.  His  schemes  with  regard  to 
it  on  the  death  of  James  V.,  82.  Were  ill  conducted  by 
himself,  and  odious  to  the  Scots,  82.  His  treacherous 
seizure  of  Scots  ships  that  took  shelter  in  his  ports,  84. 
Attempts  to  gain  the  Regency  by  great  proniises,  87.  In- 
vades Scotland,  91.  This  being  ill  conducted,  turns  to  no 
accotuit,91.  Receives  and  rewards  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  93. 
Encourages  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Rcatonn,  97.  His 
death  and  character,  99.  His  inconsistent  conduct,  145. 
Excluded  the  Scotch  line  by  his  testament,  145. 

Herries,  Lord,  joins  Chatelherault  in  opposing  the  Regent,  ii. 
129.  Comes  to  a  treaty  with  him,  142.  He  and  the  Duke 
are  committed  prisoners  to  the  casile  of  Edinburgh,  130. 
Intimates  the  King's  order  to  Morton  to  resign  the  Re- 
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gency,  195.  Account  of  his  behaviour  in  PaiHament,  Ap- 
pendix, iii.  190.  A  letter  from  iiim  to  Lord  Scroop  and 
Sir  F.  Knollis,  195. 

Hickford,  secretary  to  tiie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  betrays  him  by 
discoverins;  his  intrigues  witli  Q.  Mary,  ii.  166,  167. 

Highlands  and  Isles,  an  attempt  to  civihze  them  by  K.  James 
VI.  iii.  'i7.  Regulations  for  that  purpose,  ^7.  Three 
towns  endued  with  the  privileges  of  royal  boroughs  ordered 
to  be  built  there,  27. 

Hodgson,  a  priest  of  Rheims,  maintained  the  lawfulness  of 
killing  heretical  excommunicated  Princes,  ii.  263. 

Home,  Alexander,  Lord,  thwarts  the  measures  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  Regent,  i.  30. 

Home,  Lord,  sent  by  K.  James  VI.  with  a  secret  embassy  to 
the  Pope,  ii.  351. 

Howard.     See  Norfolk. 

Hunsdon,  Lord,  governor  of  Berwick,  his  interview  with 
Arran,  ii.  240. 

Huntley,  Earl,  though  a  Catholic,  joins  the  Reformers  in  op- 
posing the  French  army,  i.  163.  Assists  them  only  with 
fair  promises,  181.  His  further  concurrence  with  them, 
193.  Some  account  of  that  family,  240.  His  enmity 
against  the  young  Queen's  ministers,  241.  His  resentment 
inflamed  by  an  accident,  242.  His  plot  against  her  minis- 
ters disappointed,  244.  Breaks  out  into  open  rebellion, 
245.  Is  trodden  to  death  in  a  battle,  246.  His  family 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  247.  Several  anecdotes 
and  conjectures  concerning  his  plot,  247.  Is  attainted  by 
Parliament,  254.  The  attainder  repealed,  and  the  family 
restored  to  estate  and  honours,  ii.  55. 

Huntley,  his  attachment  to  Bothwell,  ii.  51.  59.  Refuses  to 
submit  to  the  Regent,  129.  Is  forced  to  do  it,  130.  Acts 
as  lieutenant  to  the  Queen  after  the  Regent's  murder,  149. 
Is  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Lennox,  the  new  Regent,  152. 
Receives  some  money  and  promises  of  assistance  from 
Spain,  152.  Agrees  to  a  treaty  with  Morton  the  Regent, 
184.  Is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  faction,  302.  En- 
gages to  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  serve  the  Ring  of  Spain, 
307.  Is  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  308.  Erects  a  stand- 
ard of  rebellion,  509.  But  forced  to  submit  to  the  King, 
309.  Is  again  imprisoned,  309.  Is  soon  set  at  liberty, 
309.  Receives  a  commission  from  the  King,  315.  His 
barbarous  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  316.  Is  sum- 
moned to  surrender  to  justice,  319.  Flies  to  the  mountains, 
319.  Offers  to  submit  to  trial,  323.  Sentence  pronounced 
against  him,  324.  Refuses  to  submit,  324.  Makes  anotlier 
desperate  attempt,  but  is  forced  to  fly,  327. 
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Inverness  Castle,  refuses  to  surrender  to  Q.  Mary,  i.  ^44.     It 

is  forced,  and  llie  governor  punished,  !iJ44. 
Italy,  tlie  liberty  of,  how  preserved,  i.  7'2. 

James  I.  was  detained  lonjr  a  prisoner  in  Enjjland,  i.  28. 
Troubles  in  Scotland  diuinjj;  that  time,  '29.  VVas  much 
improved  by  an  Ensj;lisli  education,  o9.  His  policy  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  40.  His  character,  43.  Suppresses 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  41.  They,  being  exasperated, 
conspire  ajrainst  and  murder  him,  43. 

James  II.,  troubles  in  Scotland  during  his  minority,  i.  29. 
His  attempts  against  the  nobles,  43.  Murders  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  44.  Procures  several  good  laws  to  be  passed,  45. 
Reduces  the  power  of  the  nobles,  46.     His  death,  46. 

James  III.,  the  state  of  Scotland  during  his  minority,  i.  30. 
His  impolitic  conduct,  47.  Kills  one  of  his  Ijrothers,  and  is 
invaded  by  another,  47.  Is  greatly  insulted  by  his  nobles, 
48.  His  despicable  minions,  49.  Was  the  first  that  ap- 
pointed a  standing  guard  to  his  person,  50.  Tlie  nobles  are 
provoked  to  take  arms  ai^ainst  him,  50.  Is  killed  in  a 
battle  against  them,  50,     His  character,  51. 

James  IV.,  his  character,  i.  51.  Is  killed  in  a  battle  against 
the  English  at  Flowden,  52. 

James  V.,  his  minority  long  and  turbulent,  i.  30.  Transac- 
tions during  that  time,  52.  Assumes  the  government 
w  liile  very  yotnie,  53.  His  character,  54.  His  scheme  for 
humbling  the  nobles,  55.  Is  diverted  from  it  by  the  cleriry, 
59.  Takes  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  60.  His 
nobles  refusing  to  follow  hiu),  throws  him  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  61.  Which  is  increased  by  a  surprising  defeat 
of  his  forces,  62.  His  death,  63.  Reflections  on  his  con- 
duct, 63.  He  refused  an  alliance  with  Charles  V.,  Em- 
peror, 76. 

James  VI.,  his  birth,  ii.  20.  His  baptism,  35.  The  care  of 
liim  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  49.  193.  Is  by  hinx 
preserved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bothwell,  67.  Is 
crowned,  83.  The  nobles,  oppressed  by  INIorton,  the  Re- 
gent, turn  their  eyes  to  him  for  redress,  193.  His  educa- 
tion and  dispositions,  193.  He  becomes  suspicious  of  the 
Regent's  power,  194.  Discovers  early  a  great  attachment 
to  favourites,  204.  Adopts  two  of  ditierent  dispositions, 
205.  Entens  Edinburgh  with  great  solemnity,  206.  Is  by 
his  favourites  engaged  in  unpopular  measures,  219.  Is 
seized  by  a  party  of  nobles  at  Ruthven,  220,  and  forced  to 
receive  complaints  against  his  favourites,  221.  Dissembles 
with  them  and  banishes  Lennox,  222.  Is  brought  to  Stir- 
ling and  Holyrood-honse,  223.     His  concern  for  Lennox's 
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death,  and  recard  for  his  memory,  2'24!.  Receives  the 
French  ambassador  with  {;reat  respect,  9.26.  Makes  his 
escape  from  the  conspirators,  227.  Resolves  to  treat 
them  with  moderation,  228.  Visits  Govvrie,  and  jirants 
him  a  pardon,  223.  Renews  his  fondness  for  Arran,  228. 
Is  by  him  persuaded  to  violent  measures  against  the 
conspirators,  228.  His  answer  to  a  liaughty  letter  from 
Q.  Elizabeth  on  their  behalf,  229.  Is  by  her  interposition 
rendered  more  violent  against  them,  230-  Is  provoked  by 
the  clergy,  232.  His  steps  to  humble  them,  234.  His 
profusion  to  Arran,  241.  Sends  a  new  favourite  to  Eng- 
land against  the  banished  lords,  245.  Devolves  the  whole 
regal  authority  on  Arran,  246.  Writes  an  undutiful  letter 
to  his  niother,  251.  Is  threatened  to  be  disinherited  by 
her,  252.  Receives  a  pension  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  256. 
Is  reconciled  to  the  exiled  lords,  258.  Becomes  popular 
by  concluding  a  treaty  with  England,  262.  His  scandalous 
behaviour  with  regard  to  Archibald  Douiilas,  262.  His 
endeavours  to  save  his  mother's  life  after  long  condemna- 
tion, 279.  Is  greatly  incensed  at  her  death,  293.  Argu- 
ments used  by  the  English  minister  to  pacify  him,  294.  Is 
forced  to  stifle  his  resentment,  295.  Attempts  to  unite  the 
nobles,  296.  Is  courted  both  by  Spain  and  Enjjland,  302. 
Resolves  vigorously  to  adhere  to  the  latter,  303.  Takes 
several  steps  with  that  view.  303.  His  skill  in  the  Popish 
controversy,  307.  Wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Revela- 
tions, 307.  His  maxims  with  regard  to  popery,  308.  His 
excessive  lenity  to  conspirators  against  him, 309.  Resolves 
to  marry  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  310.  Arts  used  to 
prevent  it,  310.  The  marriage  is  consummated  in  Norway, 
311.  Passes  several  months  in  Denmark,  311.  Reflec- 
tions on  his  conduct  there,  311.  His  arrival  in  Scotland 
with  Ids  Queen,  312.  Indulges  the  Presbyterians,  312. 
The  ill  consequences  of  his  lenity,  314.  His  zeal  atjainst 
witchcraft,  314.  Is  solicited  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  treat  the 
conspirators  against  him  with  rigour,  320.  Is  suspected  of 
connivins  with  them,  320.  Is  surprised  and  seized  by 
Bothwell,  321,  and  forced  to  comply  with  his  terms,  321. 
His  lenity  to  Bothwell  abused,  325.  Is  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  Popish  lords,  322.  Is  in  new  danger  from  them, 
326.  Delegates  his  authority  to  Argyll  and  Forbes  against 
them,  327.  Goes  in  person  against  them,  328.  Wastes 
their  lands,  and  garrisons  their  castles,  328.  His  right  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  opposed  by  the 
Papists,  329.  His  lenity  to  them  incenses  the  clergy  and 
people,  333.  Is  miich  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
clergy,  337.     Gives  orders  against  them,  337.     Is  much 
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insulted,  and  in  preat  danger  at  Edinbiirf;!),  338.  Leaver 
Edinbiirtjh,  and  proceeds  with  severity  against  the  citi- 
zens, 340.  Acquires  al)soliite  dominion  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  34^.  Strengthens  his  interest  in  Parliament  by 
restoring  the  seats  of  the  ecclesiastics,  345.  Endeavours 
with  success  to  gain  a  party  in  Plngland,3l7.  Increases  his 
reputation  by  publishing  his  Basilicon  Doron,  348.  Is 
accused  by  Q.  Elizabeth  of  corresponding  with  the  Pope, 
349.  This  he  denies,  and  how  accounted  for,  349.  Other 
reports  concerning  this,  350.  Is  at  great  pains  to  gain  the 
Roman  Catholics,  351.  His  regnlations  with  regard  to  the 
church,  352.  The  mysterious  affair  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy, 
iii.  1.  His  cautious  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  "23.  Sends  ambassadors  to  save  him,  24.  They 
arrive  too  late,  25.  He  restores  his  son  and  associates  to 
their  honours  after  his  accession,  25.  Continues  his  in- 
trigues in  England,  26.  His  interest  greatly  strengthened 
there,  26.  Endeavours  to  civilize  the  Highlands  and  Isles, 
27.  Is  proclaimed  King  in  England  after  the  death  of 
Q.  Elizabeth,  33.  Is  proclaimed  likewise  in  Scotland,  34. 
Prepares  for  his  journey  to  England,  35.  Enters  London 
and  takes  possession  of  the  throne,  36.  His  character  how 
different  from  that  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  36.  A  letter  from  him 
to  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas,  Appendix,  269.  Curious  letter 
to  him  from  an  unknown  English  correspondent,  291. 

Keitliy  Sir  William,  sent  to  intercede  for  Q.  Mary  when  under 

sentence,  ii.  279.     Letter  from  him  to  Secretary  Maitland, 

Appendix,  iii.  269. 
Kent,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  see  the  sentence  against  Q.  Mary 

executed,  ii.  285- 
Ker,  of  Ferniherst,  ravages  England  on  the  murder  of  Murray 

the  Regent,  ii.  145.     His  design,  145.     Has  a  scuffle  with 

the  English,  257. 
Ker^  George,  brother  to  L.  Newbattle,  is  discovered  when 

ready  to  sail  to  promote  a  plot  in  Spain,  ii.  318.    His  scheme 

opened,  318.     Escapes  out  of  prison,  319. 
KUligrew,  Henry,  his  declaration  on  the  peace,  Appendix,  iii. 

228. 
Kings^  feudal,  the  most  limited  of  all  Princes,  i.  12.    General 

causes  of  this,  13.    Their  reveniies  were  but  small,  15. 

Had  no  standing  armies,  15,  and  jurisdiction  limited,  16. 

Means  used  to  extend    the   royal   authority,  32.      Their 

jurisdiction  enlarged,  34.     The  extraordinary  influence  of 

the  Scottish  Kings  in  Parliament,  64.     The  reason  of  this, 

64. 
Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Beatoun,  is 
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fecfalled  by  tlie  Q.  Dowajrer,  i.  133.  His  attainder  reversed 
in  Parliament,  '254.  Otfers  to  fight  Bothwell  in  single 
combat,  ii.  7S.  His  interview  with  Q.  Mary,  in  the  name 
of  the  confederate  lords,  73.  Rescues  Maitland  from  con- 
finement, 137.  Labours  to  support  the  King's  authority, 
and  restore  harmony  after  the  murder  of  the  Regent,  146. 
Accedes  to  the  Qileen's  party,  147.  Provides  for  a  siege 
by  increasing  his  garrison  and  fortifying  Edinburgh,  159. 
Proclaims  Lennox's  authority  unlawful  and  usurped,  159. 
Attempts  in  vain  to  prevent  a  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
160.  Forms  a  scheme  for  surprising  the  King's  party,  162. 
Is  at  first  successful,  but  afterwards  defeated,  163.  Comes 
near  to  an  agreement  with  Mar  the  Regent,  176.  A  treaty 
with  Morton  breaks  it  off,  182.  Fires  upon  Edinburgh 
from  the  castle,  183.  Is  besieged  by  the  Regent,  assisted 
by  the  English  forces,  185.  Is  forced  by  mutiny  of  the 
garrison  to  capitulate,  185.  Surrenders  to  Drury  the 
English  general,  185.  Is,  by  order  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  de- 
livered up  to  the  Regent,  187.  He  and  his  brother  are 
executed,  187. 

KnoUys,  Sir  Francis,  sent  by  Q.  Elizabeth  with  letters  of  con- 
dolence to  Q.  Mary  on  her  arrival  in  England,  ii.  102. 
Some  of  his  letters.  Appendix,  iii.  194.  202.  208. 

Knox,  John,  a  famous  Reformer,  his  character,  i.  112.  After 
being  some  time  abroad,  he  is  recalled  by  the  persecuted 
Protestants,  150.  Inflames  the  multitude  at  Perth  with 
rage  against  the  Papists,  151.  His  notion  concerning  the 
government  of  women,  whence,  ??.  156.  His  residence 
fixed  in  Edinburgh,  160.  Complains  of  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  Reformers,  172.  His  opinion  to  the  convention  of 
Reformers,  that  it  is  lawful  to  resist  and  deprive  tyrannical 
princes,  174.  Animates  and  revives  the  desponding  Con- 
gregation, 183.  Complains  of  the  neglect  of  the  Reformers 
in  providing  maintenance  for  their  preachers,  205-  Re- 
commends the  Geneva  model  of  church  government,  211. 
Proposes  superintendants  in  the  church,  212.  Composes 
the  first  book  of  discipline,  213.  Renounces  friendship 
with  the  Earl  of  Murray  for  his  moderation,  255.  Is  tried 
for  encouraging  a  mutiny  among  the  people,  and  acquitted, 
256.  Popish  judges  concur  in  this  decision,  257.  Is 
publicly  accused  by  Maitland  of  preaching  seditious  doc- 
trine concerning  resistance,  265.  Character  of  the  two 
disputants,  265.  Approved  of  several  instances  of  assassi- 
nation, ii.  19.     Agrees  to  some  regulations  concerning  the 
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olection  of  Bisliops,  178.  His  death  ami  cliaracter,  179. 
His  eulofriiim  by  IMoiton  the  Rejient,  181.  Articles  sent 
by  him  to  tlie  General  Assembly,  Appendix,  iii.  226. 

Langside,  the  battle  of,  ii.  96. 

Lauren,  Cardinal,  is  sent  as  a  nnncio  from  the  Pope  with 
a  present  to  Q.  Mary  of  Scotland,  ii.  .33.  Is  stopped  at 
Paris,  31. 

League,  lioly,  a  confederacy  of  Roman  Catholics  so  called,  ii. 
SJ53.  Was  universally  agreed  to  by  them  all  over  Europe, 
254. 

Learning,  the  revival  of,  promotes  the  Reformation,  i.  119. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  confer- 
ence at  Westminster,  ii.  121. 

Leith  burnt  by  the  Enjj;lisli,  i.  91.  Fortified  by  the  French, 
169.  Besieged  by  the  English,  191.  Q.  Mary  lands  there 
from  France,  224.  The  sn[)eriority  of  it  granted  by  her  to 
Edinbnriih,  287.  Is  seized  and  fortified  by  Morton  fur  tlie 
Regent,  ii.  159. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  arrives  in  Scotland  from  France,  i.  86.  Is 
much  courted  by  Cardinal  Beatoun,  86.  His  pretensions 
to  the  succession,  how  founded,  88.  Resents  Beatonn's 
deceitfidness  to  him,  90.  Heads  the  Reformers  and  the 
advocates  for  the  English  alliance,  90.  Surprises  the  Re- 
gent and  Cardinal,  90.  Is  outwitted  by  the  Cardinal,  90. 
Continues  alone  in  the  interest  of  Enyland,  93.  Is  forced 
to  fly  to  that  court,  where  he  is  rewarded,  93.  Is  married 
to  a  niece  of  K.  Henry's,  by  which  he  became  father  to  a 
race  of  Kin^s,  93.  His  claim  to  the  succession,  261.  Is 
imprisoned  for  a  secret  correspondence  with  Q.  Mary,  262. 
Is  invited  secretly  by  her  to  return  to  Scotland,  262. 
Arrives  in  Scotland,  and  is  received  with  great  familiarity  by 
her,  264.  His  forfeiture  is  repealed,  and  he  is  restored  to 
his  estates  and  honours  by  the  Parliament,  264.  His  lady 
sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  273,  and  treated 
with  great  riffour,  278.  He  insists  on  the  prosecution  of 
his  son  Darnly's  murderers,  ii.  49.  Charges  Botliwell  with 
it,  49.  The  prosecution  is  hurried,  50.  He  craves  a  delay, 
which  is  refused,  52.  He  is  left  alone  in  it,  52.  Solicits 
Q.  Elizabeth's  interest  to  obtain  a  delay,  52.  Insists  on  it 
by  proxy  at  the  trial,  but  is  overruled,  53.  Being  appre- 
hensive of  danger,  he  flies  towards  England,  54.  His 
Countess  accuses  Q.  JMary  of  the  murder  to  Q.  Elizabeth, 
104.  He  appears  at  the  conference  at  Westminster,  and 
accuses  Q.  Mary  of  the  murder  upon  oath,  122.    Returns 
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to  Scotland  protected  by  an  English  army,  149.  Is  elected 
Regent,  151.  His  progress  against  the  Queen's  party,  161. 
Appoints  commissioners  to  frame  a  treaty  Avitli  those  of  the 
Queen,  155.  Surprises  Dnmbarton  castle,  156.  Joins  the 
Earl  of  Morton  at  Leith,  159.  Holds  a  Parliament  in  the 
Canoncate,  160.  Another  at  Stirling,  16-2.  He  is  sur- 
prised and  killed  there,  163. 

Lennox,  Lord  Anbigny,  his  character,  ii.  204.  Joins  witli  the 
King's  other  new  favourites  to  undermine  Morton,  205. 
Renounces  Popery,  206.  Q.  Elizabeth  demands  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  privy  council,  207.  Is  accused  by  her 
ambassador,  210.  Arran  tries  in  vain  to  supplant  him,  215. 
Is  commanded  by  K.  James,  at  the  request  of  the  nobles, 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  222.  Puts  off  his  departure  on 
various  pretences,  222.  Returns  unwillingly  to  France, 
where  he  soon  dies,  224.  His  memory  vindicated,  and 
much  regarded  by  the  King,  224.    Died  a  Protestant,  224. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  left  as  the  King's  lieutenant  in  the  north 
after  dispersing  the  Popish  lords,  ii.  328. 

Leslie^  Norman,  murders  Cardinal  Beatoun,  i.  96.  He  and 
his  associates  keep  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
97.  Makes  a  truce  with  the  Regent,  97.  Are  encouraged 
by  Henry  VIII.  97. 

Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  is  sent  by  the  Catholics  in  Scotland 
to  engage  Q.  Mary  in  their  interest,  i.  214.  His  proposals 
to  her  rejected,  214.  His  negotiations  in  England  in  favour 
of  Q.  Mary,  ii.  168.  Is  confined  long  in  the  Tower,  and 
afterwards  is  banished  England,  168. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  carries  the  proposal  from  the  confederates  to 
Q.  Mary,  that  slie  should  resign  the  government,  ii.  82. 
Joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  220. 

Lochlevin  Castle,  Q.  Mary  committed  a  prisoner  there,  ii.  76. 
Her  escape  from  thence,  92. 

Lochlevin,  Lord,  letters  to  and  from  him,  Appendix,  iii.  231. 
233. 

Logan  of  Restalrig,  an  alleged  accomplice  in  Gowrie's  con- 
spiracy, iii.  7.  Is  tried,  8,  and  his  estate  forfeited  long  after 
his  death,  9. 

Lords,  confederates,  associate  against  Bothwell  and  Q.  Mary, 
ii.  69,  Raise  forces  against  them,  70.  Publish  the  motives 
of  their  conduct,  70.  Prevail  on  the  Queen  to  surrender  to 
tliem,  73.  Assume  the  title  of  Lords  of  the  secret  council, 
and  the  royal  authority,  76. 

Lords,  Popish,  conspire  against  K.  James,  ii.  307.  Are  treated 
by  him  with  great  lenity,  308.  Form  a  new  conspiracy, 
318.     The  King  proceeds  against  them,  319.     More  of  his 
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lenity  to  tliem,  S'iO.  Fresh  dangers  IVoin  them,  326.  They 
receive  money  from  Spain,  326,  Zeal  of  the  clergy  against 
them,  326.  Are  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  their 
estates  forfeited,  S'^b.  Defeat  of  the  King's  army,  .S27. 
Are  dispersed  on  the  King's  approach,  328.  Go  abroail, 
and  give  security  to  keep  the  peace,  328.  Return  to  Scot- 
land, and  petition  for  leave  to  reside  in  their  own  houses, 
333.  This  granted  by  a  convention  of  estates,  333.  Re- 
cant their  errors,  and  are  absolved  from  excommunication, 
344.  Relapse,  and  are  again  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  344.  Are  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours, 
344. 

Lorrabiy  Cardinal,  gets  some  of  the  best  benefices  in  Scotland, 
i.  140. 

Lorrain,  Princes  of,  their  ambitious  views,  i.  144.  Instigate 
the  Dauphin  and  Q.  Mary  to  take  the  titles  of  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  145.  Resolve  to  invade  England,  146, 
and  to  check  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  146.  The  Car- 
dinal's great  influence  over  the  young  King,  164.  Drives 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland  to  violent  nieasnres,  170. 
Their  violences  occasion  a  conspiracy  against  them,  196. 
Are  forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Scotland,  196. 
They  insult  the  Scottish  ambassador,  206.  Have  great 
power  over  the  young  King  and  Queen,  208.  Are  forced 
to  contract  their  views  on  the  death  of  the  Kins,  208. 

Luther,  a  bold  and  principal  promoter  of  the  Reformation, 
i.  120.    The  rapid  progress  of  his  doctrine,  120. 

Major,  John,  his  History  of  Scotland,  some  account  of,  i.  4. 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  secretary  to  INIary,  Q.  Regent,  leaves 
her  service,  and  joins  the  Congregation,  i.  182.  His  cha- 
racter, 182.  Is  sent  by  them  ambassador  to  Q.  Elizabeth, 
183.  Sends  the  Scotch  assurances  of  her  protection,  187. 
Is  sent  by  Q.  Mary  to  the  court  of  England,  228.  Makes 
a  concession  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  229.  Acconipanies  Q.  Mary 
in  a  progress  to  the  North,  243.  He  is  employed  by  Q. 
Mary  to  desire  a  personal  interview  with  Q.  Elizabeth, 
247.  Publicly  accuses  Knox  of  preaching  seditious  doc- 
trine concerning  resistance,  265.  Intimates  to  Q.  Elizabeth 
the  intentions  of  Q.  Mary  to  marry  Darnly,  271.  Prudently 
conceals  her  resentment  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  274.  Proposes 
moderate  measures  with  regard  to  Q.  Mary  when  impri- 
soned, ii.  81.  Attends  the  Regent  when  called  on  to  accuse 
her  in  England,  111.  He  disapproves  of  this  measure,  111. 
His  intrigue  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  115.  131.  Is  im- 
prisoned by  the  Regent,  137.  Is  relieved  by  Kirkaldy,  and 
{secured  in  the  castle,  137.     Proposes  a  coalition  of  the  two 
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parties  after  the  murder  of  the  Regent,  146.  Accedes  to 
the  Queen's  party,  147.  Is  deprived  of  liis  office  of  secre- 
tary, and  proclaimed  traitor,  15'2.  Is  attainted  in  a  Parlia- 
ment of  tlie  Kind's  party,  160.  Agrees  with  Mar,  l7o.  His 
views  in  refusing  a  reconcdiation  with  Morton  the  Rejrent, 
182.  Rejects  overtures  of  a  treaty  with  him,  182.  Is  be- 
sieged by  him  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  185.  Is  forced 
to  capitulate  and  surrender  to  the  English  geneial,  185.  To 
avoid  the  Regent's  resentment,  he  dispatches  himself,  187. 
Several  of  his  letters,  Appendix,  iii.  217.  269. 

Blaitland,  Sir  John,  is  made  secretary  for  Scotland,  ii.  255. 
Concurs  with  others  in  promoting  Q.  Elizabeth's  interest 
there,  255.  Attempts  against  him  by  Captain  James  Stew- 
art, late  Arran,  296.  They  prove  abortive,  and  he  is  ad- 
vanced to  be  chancellor,  296.  An  attempt  to  remove  him 
from  that  office  frustrated,  309.  His  death,  S30.  A  copy 
of  verses  in  honour  of  him  wrote  by  the  King,  330. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  that  title  conferred  on  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drews, i.  242.  Accompanies  the  Queen  in  a  piogress  to 
the  North,  243.  He  and  his  associates  narrowly  escape 
assassination,  244.  Is  created  Earl  of  Murray,  245.  See 
3Iun'ay. 

Mar,  the  title  is  conferred  on  Lord  Erskine,  i.  245.  The 
person  of  the  young  Prince  put  into  his  hands,  ii.  49.  His 
resolution  in  preserving  him  from  Bothwell,  67.  Is  chosen 
Regent,  164.  Labours  to  bring  about  a  general  peace, 
175.    Is  thwarted  by  Morton  and  his  associates,  175.    Dies 

^  of  melancholy,  176.  His  character,  176.  His  merit  and 
integrity  were  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  176. 

Mar,  the  young  Earl,  bein^  imposed  on  by  Morton,  turns  out 
his  uncle  from  the  castle  of  Stirling,  ii.  198.  Joins  the  Ruth- 
ven  conspirators,  220.  He  with  the  others  seizes  Stirling 
Castle,  and  erects  their  standard,  234.  Is  attainted,  and 
his  estate  forfeited,  240.  Is  pardoned,  and  restored  to 
estate  and  honours,  258. 

March,  Countess  of,  her  infamous  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  ii.  215. 

Maiy  of  Guise,  Q.  Dowager  of  Scotland,  takes  a  considerable 
share  in  the  government,  i.  105.  Is  much  addicted  to  the 
French  interest,  105.  Projects  a  marriage  of  her  daughter 
to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  106.  Becomes  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  Reformation,  113.  Aspires  to  the  office  of 
Rejrent,  114.  Promotes  disalFection  to  the  present  one, 
and  favours  the  Reformers,  115.  Visits  the  court  of  France, 
115.  Returns  to  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  the  Re- 
gency, 116.     After  some  opposition  sli(«  obtains  it,  117. 
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Confers  several  offices  of  trust  upon  strangers,  129.  Pro- 
poses to  lay  a  tax  upon  land,  ISO.  Is  (breed  to  drop  it, 
ISO.  Tries  in  vain  to  excite  a  war  with  England,  131.  The 
nobles  vigorously  oppose  her  measures,  132.  Treats  the 
Reformers  wiili  great  respect,  133.  Obtains  a  concession 
from  the  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin,  138.  Her 
artful  management  of  the  Reformers,  139.  Bestows  the 
vacant  benefices  on  foreigners,  140.  She  alters  her  conduct 
to  the  Reformers,  143.  Remonstrances  against  the  violent 
measures  of  the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  147.  Is  persuaded  by 
them  to  persecute  the  Reformers,  148.  Her  rash  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  149.  Summons  their  preachers  to 
appear  before  her,  149.  Breaks  a  promise  she  had  made 
them,  150.  Marches  with  an  army  against  them,  151. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  them,  152.  This  she  again  breaks, 
153.  Her  severity  at  Perth,  153.  Her  scheme  discovered, 
153.  She  goes  to  attack  them,  154.  Has  again  recourse 
to  negotiation,  157.  She  is  startled  at  their  demands,  and 
gets  time  to  answer  them,  157.  Violates  another  treaty, 
157.  Loses  Perth,  and  forced  to  abandon  Stirling  and 
Edinburgh,  she  retires  with  precipitation  to  Dunbar,  158. 
Marches  to  attack  the  Reformers  at  Edinburgh,  161.  Gains 
time  by  her  artifice,  161.  Makes  another  treaty  with  them, 
161.  Her  artifices  to  undermine  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
168.  The  absurdity  of  the  scheme,  168.  Gets  a  reinforce- 
ment of  French  troops,  who  fortify  Leith,  169.  She  disre- 
gards a  remonstrance  of  the  Reformers,  170.  Is  influenced 
by  French  counsellors,  and  persuaded  to  violent  measures, 
170.  Retires  to  Leith  on  the  approach  of  the  Reformers' 
army,  172.  Her  prudent  and  artful  conduct  there,  172. 
Her  haughty  answer  to  a  fresh  remonstrance  from  them, 
173.  Is,  by  a  convention  of  them,  deprived  of  her  office 
of  Regent,  175.  The  foundation  of  this  sentence,  175. 
Foments  differences  among  them,  178.  Is  deserted  by  her 
principal  secretary,  Maitland  of  Lethinuton,  182.  Sends 
French  troops  against  the  Reforujers,  187.  Retires  into 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  English,  1 91 . 
Her  death  and  character,  194.  Repented  of  her  violent 
measures,  194.  Listened  to  the  instructions  of  a  reformed 
preacher,  195. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  her  persecuting  reign,  i.  118.  Her 
death,  140. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  born,  i.  78.  A  proposal  to  marry  her 
to  Edw.  VI.,  82.  She  is  demanded  by  Henry  VHI.,  82. 
Her  marriage  to  the  Dauphin  of  France  proposed,  106. 
A  treaty  for  that  purpose  concluded,  106.     She  is  sent  to 
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be  educated  in  France,  108.  The  fatal  consequence  of 
tliis,  108.  Is  imposed  on  by  the  artifices  of  the  French  in 
the  treaty  of  marriajie,  134.  Her  marriage  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  136.  They  take  the  title  of  Kinjj  and 
Queen  of  England,  145.  She  makes  concessions  to  the 
Congregation,  196.  Declares  Q.  Elizabeth's  right  to  the 
erown  of  England,  197.  Siie  acquires  an  entire  ascendant 
over  her  husband,  208.  She  is  overwhelmed  with  great 
affliction  on  his  death,  and  retires  to  Rheinis,  '^09.  She  is 
invited  by  the  Convention  to  return  to  Scotland,  213.  An 
emissary  from  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  proposed  violent 
measures  to  her,  214.  She  is  determined  to  moderation  by 
the  French  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  214.  Is  prevail^nd 
on  to  prepare  for  her  return  to  Scotland,  216.  The  origin 
of  the  discord  between  her  and  Q.  Elizabeth,  216.  Her 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  217.  Is  envied  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  221.  Demands  safe-conduct  from 
Q.  Elizabeth,  which  is  refused,  222.  Leaves  France  with 
great  reluctance,  222.  Lands  at  Leith,  224.  Is  mucli 
affected  by  the  change  of  her  situation,  224.  Several  <lis- 
advantages  attending  her  accession,  224.  Some  circum- 
stances to  her  advantaije,  225.  Her  accomplishments  of 
body  and  mind,  226.  The  servants  of  her  chapel  insulted, 
226.  Procures  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  227.  Issues 
a  proclamation  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  227.  Employs 
tliem  solely  in  the  administration,  228.  Attempts  to  gain 
Q.  Elizabeth's  favour,  228.  Makes  a  concession  to  her,  229. 
Which  is  rejected,  230.  She  makes  her  public  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  230.  An  insult  offered  to  her  religion  on  that 
occasion,  231.  Discourages  the  attempts  of  the  Papists  to 
gain  her  favour,  232.  Her  aversion  to  the  family  of  Hamil- 
ton, 232.  Makes  a  progress  into  the  North,  243.  Her 
ministers  narrowly  escape  assassination,  244.  Is  refused 
access  to  the  castle  of  Inverness,  when  relieved  by  the 
Monros  and  other  clans,  244.  Her  forces  defeat  Huntley's 
rebellion,  246.  She  desires  an  interview  with  Q.  Elizabeth, 
248.  Negotiations  concerning  her  marriage,  249.  Is  so- 
licited by  different  Princes,  250.  Her  deliberations  con- 
cerning it,  251.  Is  forced  to  bear  the  authoritative  beha- 
viour of  Q.  Elizabeth,  2o3.  To  please  her  subjects  deter- 
mines airainst  a  foreign  alliance,  254.  Determines  not  to 
ratify  tiie  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  254.  Further  negotiations 
for  h«  r  marriage,  257.  Discovers  the  views  of  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  258.  Lord  Robert  l^udley  recommended  to  her 
as  a  husband  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  258.  She  is  highly  offended 
at  this,  259.      Dissembles  with  Q.   Elizabeth,  259.  261, 
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Entertains  thoughts  of  nianyini;  Lord  Darnly,  261.     She 
recalls  Lennox,  ':i62.     Is  atfronted  at  a  letter  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth's, 263.    Her  prejudice  against  the  Reformed,  and  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  26o.     Is  taken  with  Darnly  at 
first  sight,  267.    Is  greatly  moved  at  Q.  Elizabeth's  insulting 
craftiness,  268.     Negotiates  with  the  court  of  Rome  for  a 
dispensation  to  many  Darnly,  268,  and  the  consent  of  the 
court  of  France,  268.     Imposes  on  Randolph,  but  applies 
to  Q.  Elizabeth  lor  consent  to  her  marriage,  27 J.     Which 
she  atfects  to  refuse,  272.     In  resentment  she  proposes  to 
send  an  angry  message  to  Elizabeth,  which  Maitland  pre- 
vents, 273.  Justifies  her  conduct  to  the  English  ambassador, 
274.    Endeavours  to  get  Murray's  consent,  274.     Courts 
the  Pope's  protection,  and  receives  a  subsidy  from  him, 
276.     Her  great  address  in  gaining   the  consent  of  her 
subjects,  277.    Prevents  a  plot  against  Darnly,  279.    Sum- 
mons her  vassals  to  take  arms  against  Murray,  280,  and  him 
to  appear  before  her,  281.     Her  marriage  with  Darnly 
celebrated,  282.     She  confers  the  title  of  King  of  Scots 
upon  him,  282.    This  step  censured,  282.    Her  resentment 
against  the  malecontents,  2b3.     She  marches  against  them, 
283.      Rejects  the  intercession  of  Q.   Elizabeth  in  their 
behalf,  284.     Continues  her  march  against  the  rebels,  284. 
Her  conduct  and  courage  on  that  occasion,  285.     Drives 
them  out  of  Scotland,  28o.    Her  further  resentment  against 
them,  286.    Has  recourse  to  several  devices  to  raise  money, 
287.     Her  prosperity  promotes  her  religion,  288.     Her  de- 
liberations concerning  the  exiled  lords,  ii.  1.     Determines 
to  treat  them  with  lenity,  3.     Is  diverted  from  this  by  her 
religion  and  French  influence,  5.     This  the  source  of  her 
after  misfortunes,  5.     Her  intention  to  restore  Popery,  5. 
Is  disgusted   with   Darnly's  insolent    behaviour,  7.      Her 
familiarity  with  Rizio  offends  the  King,  7.   Vindicated  from 
any  criminal  correspondence  with  Rizio,  10.     Uses  her 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  his  murder,  12.     She  is  con- 
fined by  the  conspirators,  13.     She  gains  the  King,  and 
escapes  from  them,  14.    Is  reconciled  to  the  exiled  nobles, 
l.T.     Her  hatred  to  Darnly  increases,  20,  and  favour  for 
Bothwell  commences,  21.     Extinguishes  some  domestic 
feuds  among  the  nobles,  23.    Is  delivered  of  her  son,  James 
VI.,  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  23.    Invites  several  foreign 
Princes  to  his  baptism,  24.      Continues  to   treat  Darnly 
with  neglect,  24.     Her  attachment  to  Bothwell  increases, 
25.     Prevents  Darnly's  intended  flight,  27.     Visits  the 
borders,  28.     An  instance  of  her  regard  for  Bothwell  on 
that  occasion,  28.      How  she  rivalled  Q.   Elizabeth,  29. 
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Her  rifiht  of  succession  favoured  by  tlie  En<rlisli  Parliament, 
30.  She  endeavours  to  avail  heiself  of  that  opportunity,  32. 
She  takes  an  extraordinary  step  in  favour  of  Popery,  S3. 
Keceives  a  present  from  the  Pope,  but  stops  his  nuncio  at 
Paris,  34.  Endeavours  to  procure  a  better  subsistence  for 
the  reformed  clergy,  34.  Her  aversion  to  the  Kin<:  exces- 
sive, becomes  melancholy,  35.  Goes  to  Stirling  to  celebrate 
her  son's  baptism,  35.  Is  greatly  ofiiended  at  the  King's 
behaviour  on  that  occasion,  36.  Restores  the  Popish  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  40.  Her  neglect  of  the  Kin^  during 
his  sickness,  42.  The  breach  between  them  becomes  irre- 
parable, 42.  She  visits  him  at  Glasgow,  43.  The  motives 
of  her  dissimulation  on  that  occasion,  43.  Prevails  on  him 
to  come  to  Edinburgh,  45.  Her  suspicious  behaviour  to 
him  there,  46.  Issues  a  proclamation  for  discovering  his 
murderers,  47.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  accessary  to  it, 
48.  Is  charged  with  it  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  48. 
Goes  to  visit  her  son  at  Stirling,  6^2.  Is  met  on  her  return 
by  Bothwell,  who  seizes  and  carries  her  to  Dunbar,  63. 
This  supposed  with  her  consent,  63.  Is  conducted  to  Edin- 
burgh, 65,  and  married  to  Bothwell,  66.  Sends  an  apology 
to  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  66.  Her  condiict 
causes  a  general  indignation  against  her  abroad,  68.  Is 
alarmed  at  a  combination  of  the  nobles  against  her,  69. 
She  publishes  a  manifesto  to  vindicate  her  conduct,  70.  Is 
conducted  to  the  castle  of  Bortliwick,  70.  Marches  with 
Bothwell's  forces  against  the  confederate  lords,  71.  An 
attempt  at  an  accommodation  proves  vain,  72.  Is  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  confederates,  73.  Is  insulted  by  the 
soldiers  and  mob,  73.  Is  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  many 
abuses  are  otfered  her,  74.  Is  sent  a  prisonnr  to  Lochlevin 
castle,  75.  Q.  Elizabeth  interposes  in  her  behalf,  78.  The 
English  ambassador  is  refused  access  to  her,  78.  Various 
proposals  among  the  confederates  concerning  her,  79.  They 
oblige  her  to  resign  the  government,  82.  Different  reason- 
ings on  this  measure,  83.  Is  much  moved  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  87.  Her  party  among  the  nobles 
becomes  dispirited,  89.  Her  resignation  of  the  crown  ac- 
cepted by  the  Parliament,  and  her  imprisonment  declared 
lawful,  90.  Her  letters  to  Bothwell  read,  and  she  declared 
accessary  to  the  King's  murder,  90.  Escapes  from  Loch- 
levin, 92.  Arrives  at  Hamilton,  93.  Is  attended  by  many 
nobles  and  a  numerous  army,  93.  An  association  signe  l  in 
her  defence,  93.  Her  imprudence  in  hazarding  a  bat  lie, 
95.  Her  army  defeated  by  the  conffnlerates,  96.  Her 
precipitate  liigiit  into  Galloway,  97.    Rashly  determines  to 
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retire  to  England,  97.  Goes  thither  airainst  the  advice  of 
her  attemlants,  y8.  Arrives  at  Carlisle,  99.  Writes  to 
Q.  Elizahetli,  implorini;  lur  good  offices,  99.  Receives 
letters  of  condolence  fioni  her,  and  demands  admittance 
into  her  presence,  102.  This  refused,  and  why,  102.  Offers 
to  submit  her  cause  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  103.  Is  much  de- 
ceived in  her  expectation  from  this,  lOj,  and  offended  on 
discoveiiri?  the  artifices  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  10.5.  Earnestly 
solicits  to  be  admitted  into  her  presence,  105.  She  is  car- 
ried to  Bolton  Castle,  108.  Chagrined  at  finding  herself  a 
prisoner,  108.  Agrees  to  aii  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  109. 
Her  dissimulation  with  regard  to  religion,  109.  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  appear  in  her  name,  111.  Her  chief 
view  in  this  affair,  112.  Consents  to  moving  the  conference 
to  Westminster,  119.  She  is  carried  to  Tutbnry  in  Staf- 
fordshire, 119.  Is  much  offended  at  the  regard  shown  the 
Regent,  and  recalls  her  consent  to  the  conference,  120. 
The  accusations  against  her  produced  by  the  Regent,  121. 
Is  accused  likewise  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  122.  Her 
commissioners  refuse  to  answer,  and  demand  a  personal 
interview,  123.  They  protest  against  future  proceedings, 
123.  A  suspicious  circumstance  against  her,  123.  Her 
commissioners  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  124.  Her 
resolute  answer  to  a  harsh  pro[)osal  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  126. 
Avoids  any  further  progress  m  the  inquiry,  127.  Is  enraged 
at  the  proceedings,  and  proposes  desperate  measiu'es,  128. 
Spreads  chimerical  conjectures  with  that  view,  128.  Pro- 
poses a  divorce  from  Bolhwell,  131.  Is  influenced  by  the 
D.  of  Norfolk's  schemes,  131.  Exchanges  many  letters 
and  love  tokens  with  him,  132.  Consents  to  proposals  from 
the  English  nobles,  lo3.  Their  views  in  this  transaction, 
133.  A  rebellion  by  her  adherents  against  Q.  Elizabeth, 
138.  Is  removed  to  Coventry,  140.  Q.  Elizabeth  thinks 
of  delivering  her  up  to  the  Regent,  141.  This  project  how 
disappointed,  141.  Accession  of  several  to  her  party  after 
the  murder  of  the  Regent,  147.  They  endeavour  to  foment 
a  war  with  England,  148.  Her  authority  proclaimed  at 
Linlithgow,  149.  Her  parties  defeated  by  the  new  Regent, 
149.  She  answers  proposals  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  153. »  At- 
tempts in  vain  to  get  foreign  assistance,  153.  Appoints 
commissioners  to  frame  a  treaty  for  her  liberation,  155. 
This  proving  fruitless,  she  is  more  strictly  confined,  156. 
The  invalidity  of  her  resignation  declared  in  a  Parliament 
held  by  her  adherents,  160.  Act  of  Parliament  in  England 
to  curb  her  and  her  party,  164.  She  looks  for  protection 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  165.    Is  denied  the  privilege  of  an 
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ambassador  at  the  court  of  Enijland,  168.  Is  more  closely 
confined  and  watched,  168.  Proceedings  against  her  in 
England,  172.  Her  interest  neglected  by  the  Frencli,  172. 
Is  hurt  by  the  massacre  at  Paris,  173.  Her  adherents 
divided  into  two  factions,  18!^.  One  of  them  joins  with 
Morton  the  Regent,  IBti.  Review  of  the  characters  of  her 
adherents  and  opponents,  186.  Her  forlorn  situation,  187. 
Is  carried  to  Buxton  Wells,  188.  Loses  several  of  lier 
friends  by  death,  190.  Sends  a  letter  and  presents  to  her 
son,  aOo.  Her  messenger,  why  dismissed  without  seeing 
him,  203.  Her  uneasiness  at  liis  confinement  by  the  Ruth- 
ven  conspirators,  224.  Complains  to  Q.  Elizabeth  of  her 
hard  usage,  225,  and  begs  her  intercession  for  the  King  her 
son,  225.  Throkmorton's  conspiracy  in  her  favour,  236.  A 
fruitless  negotiation  with  Q.  Elizabeth,  241.  Is  alarmed  at 
an  association  in  defence  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  243.  Is  commit- 
ted to  more  severe  keepers,  244.  Betrayed  by  Lord  Gray, 
the  Scotch  ambassador,  245.  A  statute  for  the  preservation 
of  Q.  Elizabeth  proves  fatal  to  her,  249.  Is  more  rigorously 
treated,  250.  Her  complaints  to  Q.  Elizabeth  disregarded, 
251.  Is  by  the  French  ambassador's  interest  removed  to 
Tutbury,  251.  Is  undutifuUy  treated  by  the  Ring  her  son, 
251.  Her  passionate  complaint  to  the  French  ambassador 
on  that  occasion,  252.  Threatens  to  disinherit  him,  252. 
Several  discoveries  alleged  against  her,  266.  She  is  guarded 
with  unusual  vigilance,  268.  Her  domestic  papers,  <S:c.  are 
seized,  268.  She  is  conveyed  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  268. 
Deliberation  concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  against 
her,  269.  Is  suspicious  of  poison  or  private  murder,  270. 
Vindicates  herself  to  the  D.  of  Guise,  270.  The  commis- 
sioners for  trying  her  arrive  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  270. 
Her  spirited  speech  when  refusing  to  plead,  271.  Is  at 
length  prevailed  on,  271.  She  protests  against  the  authority 
of  the  court,  272.  The  accusation  against  her,  272.  Her 
defence,  273.  Her  sentence,  275.  Irregularities  in  her 
trial,  275.  Her  sentence  is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  276, 
who  demand  the  execution  of  it,  277.  France  interposes 
feebly  in  her  behalf,  278.  The  sentence  against  her  pub- 
lished, 280.  She  is  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  28I. 
Her  last  request  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  281.  Refuses  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Protestant  bishop  or  dean,  282.  Artifices  used 
to  inflame  the  people  against  her,  283.  Her  behaviour  at 
her  death,  285.  Sentiments  of  historians  concerning  her, 
289.  Her  character,  289.  Her  person  described,  290.  Is 
buried  first  at  Peterborough,  and  afterwards  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  291.    A  dissertation  on  the  genuineness  of  her  let- 
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tors  to  BolliwoU,  iii.  49.    Letters  from  her,  Appendix,  19i. 
199.  255.     Objections  ai^ainst  lier  by  W^alsin^iliam,  250. 
Wliat  course  to  be  taken  witli  lier,  250.     Her  will,  257. 
Maxwell^  Lord,  arrives  from  Spain,  and  prepares  forces  to 
join  the  Spaniards,  ii.  o02.     His  followers  dispersed,  he  is 
taken  prisoner,  303. 
Melril  is  sent  by  the  French  King  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  Queen  Resent  and  her  adversaries,  i.  164.     Sent  to 
make  up  a  difference  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  263. 
Brings  about  an  appearance  of  friendship  between  them, 
^6o.     Is  sent  to  inform  Q.  Elizabeth  of  the  birth  of  K. 
James  VI.,  ii.  24.     Puts  a  letter  into  the  Queen's  hand 
against  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  62.     Is  forced  to  fly 
from  court,  62.     Advises  K.  James  to  moderate  measures 
upon  his  escape  from  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  228. 
Melvil,  Mr.  Andrew,  a  clergyman,  his   character,  ii.   191. 
Zealously  opposes  episcopacy,  191.     Declines  the  civil  ju- 
risdiction in  ecclesiastical  matters,  232.     Is  forced  to  fly 
into  England  to  avoid  persecution,  233. 
3Ielville,  Mr.  James,  minister  of  Anstrnther,  his  encomium  on 

the  eloquence  of  Knox  tlie  Reformer,  ii.  179. 
Melville,  Sir  Robert,  sent  by  K.  James  to  intercede  with  Q. 
Elizabeth  for  Q.  Mary,  while  under  sentence,  ii.  282.    Exe- 
cutes his  commission  wnth  fidelity  and  zeal,  282.    A  letter 
of  his  to  tlie  Kinjr,  Appendix,  iii.  280. 
Melville,  Master  of  the  household  to  Q.  Mary,  takes  his  last 

farewell  of  her,  ii.  287.     Her  parting  speech  to  him,  287. 
Mildmay,  Sir  Walter,  sent  by  Q.  Elizabeth  with  proposals  to 

Q.  Mary,  ii.  153. 
Monluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  employed  by  the  French  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  England  and  Scotland,  i.  196.     Terms 
agreed  to  by  him,  197. 
Mont^omei'y,  appointed  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  ii.  217.     Is 
refused,  and  excommunicated  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
his  immoral  life,  217. 
Montmorency,  Constable  of  France,  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
Dauphin's  marriajje  with  Q.  Mary,  i.  133.     His  prudent 
advice  to  Henry  II.,  133.     Makes  a  slender  appearance  in 
favour  of  Q.  Mary,  ii.  172. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  his  irresolute  conduct  as  to  the  Reformation, 
i.  182.     Accompanies  Q.  Mary  in  a  progress  to  the  North, 
243.   Instigates  Darnly  to  be  avenged  of  Rizio,  ii.  8,   Takes 
tlie  direction  of  that  enterprise,  11.     Is  admitted  into  the 
Queen's  presence,  who  promises  him   a  pardon,  13.     Is 
forced  to  fly  into  England,  15.     Obtains  his  pardon  on 
Bothwell's  intercession,  38.     Seizes  a  casket  with  letters 
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from  Q.  IVIary  to  Bothwell,  77.  He  is,  by  Q.  Elizabeth's 
interposition,  in  favour  with  tlie  King's  party  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  Regent,  147.  Appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  Queen's  party,  15.3.  His  demands 
frustrate  the  meeting',  155.  Is  entirely  influenced  by  the 
court  of  England,  161.  Commands  the  King's  forces  at 
Leith,  169.  Has  several  skirmishes  with  the  Queen's  forces, 
169.  Closely  besieges  Edinburgh,  and  commits  great 
cruelties,  170.  A  suspension  procured  by  the  English  and 
French  ambassadors,  170.  A  coalition  of  parties  prevented 
by  him,  176.  He  is  chosen  Regent,  176.  His  mercenary 
ingratitude  to  the  Eari  of  Northumberland,  177.  Obtains 
the  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  177. 
Labours  to  procure  a  peace  between  the  two  parties,  181. 
Attempts  in  vain  to  gain  INIaitland  and  Kirkaldy,  182. 
Makes  a  treaty  with  Cliatelherault  and  Huntly,  183.  Gets 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  185.  His  severity  to 
Kirkaldy  and  his  brother,  187.  His  administration  becomes 
odious,  189.  His  various  methods  of  gratifying  his  avarice, 
189.  Connives  at  the  dispute  of  the  clergy,  191.  He 
irritates  the  nobles,  191.  Argyle  and  Athol  refuse  to  an- 
swer his  sunimons,  192.  Makes  a  vain  attempt  against 
Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  192.  Discovers  the  designs  of  the 
nobles  against  him,  and  proposes  to  resign  his  office,  195. 
His  resignation  accepted  by  the  King  gives  universal  joy, 
196.  Obtains  an  approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  a  pardon 
in  ample  form,  196.  Continues  to  watch  the  motions  of 
his  adversaries,  196.  Is  forced  to  surrender  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  197.  Resumes  his  authority,  197.  Gains  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  and  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  198. 
Procures  a  meeting  of  the  Parliament  at  Stirling,  199.  His 
security  ratified  in  it,  199.  Forces  are  raised  for  and  against 
him,  199.  He  is  reconciled  to  his  adversaries  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Q.  Elizabeth,  200.  Is  suspected  of  foul  play  at 
an  entertainment  at  his  own  hojise,  201.  His  illegal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  family  of  Hamilton,  202.  The  King's 
new  favourites  undermine  him,  205.  He  endeavours  to 
prevent  them,  206.  Q.  Elizabeth  interposes  in  his  favour, 
207.  Is  charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  late  King's 
death,  208.  He  is  confined  in  different  prisons,  209.  Dis- 
courages an  attempt  to  rescue  him,  209.  All  his  friends  are 
turned  out  of  office,  212.  He  is  tried  and  condemned,  213. 
His  resolute  calm  behaviour  and  confession  before  and  at 
his  death,  213.  His  body  is  treated  with  ignominy,  214. 
Murray,  Earl  of,  late  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  goes  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  against  Huntly,  i.  246.     By  his  great  skill  and 
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courage  he  j^ains  a  complete  victory,  246.  His  grant  is 
confirmed  by  Parliament,  254.  Cdbals  aj^ainst  liim  by 
Lennox  and  Darnly,  269.  His  aversion  to  Darnly  and 
other  court  favourites,  274.  ■Calls  Bothwell  to  stand  a 
trial,  275.  His  reasons  for  opposing  Darnly's  marriage 
uith  the  Queen,  275.  He  and  his  associates  are  made  the 
dupes  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  policy,  278.  Concerts  to  seize 
Darnly,  and  carry  him  to  England,  278.  This  prevented 
by  the  Queen,  '279.  Avoids  assassination  intended  him  by 
D.irnly,  279.  Evidences  of  these  plots,  279.  The  Queen's 
vassals  are  called  to  arms  against  him,  280.  He  is  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  her,  281.  Is  again  summoned, 
and  outlawed  on  his  non-appearance,  283.  Is  forced  to  fly 
v.'ith  his  associates  into  Argyleshire,  284.  They  are  inter- 
ceded for  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  234.  Are  pursued  by  the 
Queen,  and  obliged  to  Hy  into  England,  285.  Tliey  meet 
with  unexpected  ill  treatment  Ironi  Q.  Elizabeth,  285. 
Courts  Rizio  to  intercede  with  the  Queen  for  him,  ii.  2. 
Many  of  his  old  friends  solicit  for  him,  2.  The  Queen's 
favour  how  intercepted,  3.  A  Parliament  is  called  to 
attaint  them,  5.  This  how  prevented,  6.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates arrive  at  Edinburgh,  13.  Are  graciously  received 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  13.  Are  alarmed  at  the  Queen's 
escape,  but  soon  reconciled  to  her,  14.  He  is  appointed 
Regent  dining  the  minority  of  K.  James  VI.,  81.  86.  His 
harsh  behaviour  in  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  87.  The  success 
of  his  wise  administration,  89.  Procures  many  of  the 
Queen's  party  to  join  him,  89.  Gets  the  places  of  strength 
into  his  hands,  89.  His  office  of  Regent  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament, 89.  His  severe  and  haughty  behaviour  disgusts 
several,  92.  His  adherents  in  great  consternation  at  the 
Queen's  escape  from  Lochlevin,  93.  His  prudent  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  94.  Defeats  the  Queen's  army  at  Lang- 
side,  96.  He  improves  this  victory,  107.  His  lenity  to  the 
prisoners,  107.  Is  called  upon  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  vindicate 
his  conduct,  108.  He  calls  a  Parliament,  109.  He  arrives 
at  York,  110.  His  views  in  this  affair,  110.  Complaints  of 
the  Queen's  commissioners  against  him,  114.  He  behaves 
with  great  reserve  on  this  occasion,  114.  This  part  of  his 
conduct  accounted  for,  115.  Intrigues  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  115.  His  demands  from  the  English  commis- 
sioners, 116.  Answers  to  the  complaints  of  the  Queen's 
commissioners  without  touching  on  the  nnuder,  118.  Agrees 
to  have  the  conference  moved  to  Westminster,  119.  Is 
affectionately  received  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  which  offends  Q. 
Mary,  120.     Is  prevailed  on  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  accuse 
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Mary  of  the  murder,  I'Jl.  Produces  liis  evidences,  12-1. 
Is  dismissed  by  Q.  Elizabeth  without  approving  or  con- 
demning liis  conduct,  127.  His  party  is  secretly  supported 
by  her,  lt^7.  Returns  to  Scotland,  and  by  his  vigorous 
conduct  breaks  the  Queen's  party,  129.  He  receives  pro- 
posals both  from  Q.  Elizabeth  and  Q.  Mary,  130.  He 
disappoints  Norfolk,  136.  An  account  of  his  murder,  142. 
His  character,  143.  His  death  much  lamented  by  Q.  Eliz:^.- 
belh  and  the  Kind's  party,  14.5.  Much  anarchy  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  146.  Part  of  a  letter  of  his,  App.  iii.  211. 
His  heir  murdered  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  ii.  3l6. 

NauS,  secretary  to  Q.  Mary,  is  sent  by  her  with  a  letter  and 
presents  to  her  son,  ii.  203.  Why  dismissed  without  seeini; 
him,  203.  Is  sent  vvith  olfers  of  humble  resignation  to  Q. 
Elizabetii,  243.  Is  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  London, 
268.     Is  produced  an  evidence  against  her,  273. 

Nevil  discovers  and  prevents  Parry's  design  to  murder  Q. 
Elizabeth,  ii.  249. 

Nobles,  their  extensive  power,  i.  18.  Become  turbulent  and 
formidable,  20.  Their  power  greater  in  Scotland  than  in 
any  other  kingdom,  20.  The  causes  of  this,  21.  Their 
power  of  long  duration,  31.  It  becomes  intolerable  to  the 
Princes,  31.  They  are  humbled  in  France  and  England, 
32.  But  continue  vigorous  in  Scotland,  32.  Discords 
among  them  encouraged,  33.  Their  jurisdiction  circum- 
scribed, 34.  Are  greatly  mortified  by  K.  James  V.,  55. 
Are  disappointed  in  a  scheme  to  show  their  resentment,  60. 
Kefuse  to  attend  the  King  into  England,  61.  They  seize, 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  204.  Refuse  to  part  with  them 
to  the  reformed  clergy,  204.  Dissensions  among  them,  239. 
A  convention  of  them  approve  the  Queen's  marriage  to 
Darnly,  276.  Several  of  them  recommend  Bothwell  as  a 
husband  to  her,  ii.  59.  A  strange  combination  of  them 
on  this  occasion,  60.  A  body  of  them  associate  against  her 
and  Bothwell,  69.  Their  different  views  in  this,  69.  A 
party  of  them  favours  the  Queen,  77.  They  are  much  dis- 
pirited by  the  good  conduct  of  Murray,  89.  They  are 
much  provoked  by  Morton  the  Regent,  192.  Think  of 
redress  from  the  King,  1 93.  Infuse  suspicion  of  the  Regent's 
power  into  him,  193.  A  meeting  of  tiiem  by  him,  194.  A 
party  of  them  conspire  against  the  King's  favourites,  220. 
They  seize  his  person  and  drive  them  off,  221.  Their  neg- 
lect of  and  ingratitude  to  llie  clergy,  259.  The  Kinj;  attempts 
to  reconcile  their  feuds  and  unite  them,  296.     See  Lords. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  liear  the  cause 
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between  Q.  Mary  and  her  accusers,  ii.  112.  Forms  a 
scheme  of  mounting;  the  throne  of  Scotland,  115.  Intrigues 
with  tiie  Retjent  and  Maitland  with  that  view,  115.  He 
represents  liie  demands  of  the  Scots  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  117. 
His  further  negotiations  with  respect  to  Q.  Mary,  131. 
Endeavours  to  conceal  his  design  from  Q.  I^iizabeth,  132. 
Is  imposed  on  by  the  artifice  of  the  Regent,  133.  Gets  the 
consent  of  many  of  the  English  nobles,  133.  His  project 
approved  at  foreign  courts,  135.  Is  discovered  and  de- 
feated by  Q.  Elizabeth,  136.  Flies  to  Norfolk,  137.  He 
surrenders  on  a  second  summons,  and  is  sent  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  137.  Is  set  at  liberty,  and  continues  his  intrigues 
with  Q.  Mary,  166.  Is  betrayed  by  his  secret-^ry,  167.  Is 
seized  with  his  dependants,  and  accused  by  them,  167.  Is 
executed,  168. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  attempts  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  Q. 
Mary,  ii.  139.  His  scheme  defeated,  140.  He  is  seized  by 
the  Regent,  140.  Is  dehvered  up  to  the  governor  of  Ber- 
wick, and  put  to  death  at  York,  177. 

Nottingham,  Countess  of,  some  account  of  the  transactions 
concerning  the  Earl  of  Essex's  ring,  iii,  30. 

Octavians,  their  institution  and  extensive  powers,  ii.  330. 
They  undermiiie  the  King's  ministers,  331.  Become 
odious,  and  a  combination  is  formed  against  them,  331. 
Being  split  into  factions,  and  envied  by  the  courtiers,  they 
resign  their  commission,  344. 

Ogilvie,  Lord,  has  a  scuffle  with  Sir  John  Gordon  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  i.  242. 

Oliphant,  Master  of,  joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  ii.  220. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  sends  an  agent  into  Scotland,  ii.  211.  His 
instructions,  211.     Is  assassinated,  254. 

D'Oisel,  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Scotland,  endea- 
vours to  promote  a  war  with  England,  i.  132.  His  design 
frustrated,  132.  The  number  of  troops  under  his  command, 
154.  Instigates  the  Queen  Regent  to  violent  measures 
against  the  Reformers,  154.  Is  sent  by  Q.  Mary  to 
demand  a  safe  conduct  from  Q.  Elizabeth,  during  her 
voyage  to  Scotland,  222. 

Paisley,  Abbot  of,  arrives  in  Scotland,  i.  86.  Creates  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  in  the  Earl  of  Arran  Regent,  86. 
Is  made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  100. 

Paris,  the  massacre  of,  ii.  173.  Rejoicings  of  the  Popish 
party  on  account  of  it,  173.  The  consternation  and  horror 
of  the  Protestants,  173. 
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Parliament,  the  nature  of  their  original  constitution,  i.  64. 
Particularly  that  of  Scotland,  67.  A  Parliament  held  on 
an  extraordinary  occasion,  200.  A  difiicuhy  started  and 
answered,  201.  Their  proceedings  with  regard  to  religion, 
203.  Condemn  the  popish  and  approve  the  reformed 
doctrines,  203.  Several  other  regulations  of  tlie  same  ten- 
dency, 203.  Their  validity  called  in  question,  205.  Exceed 
their  powers,  205.  Their  proceedings  laid  before  the 
King  and  Queen,  206.  A  Parliament  in  favour  of  Both- 
well,  ii.  55.  Pass  an  act  in  favour  of  the  Refoimation,  55. 
Confirm  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  90.  Parlia- 
ments held  both  by  the  King's  and  Queen's  parties,  160. 
Another  of  the  Queen's  adherents,  161.  Attaint  upwards 
of  200  of  their  opponents,  161.  A  Parliament  at  Stirling 
by  the  King's  party,  162.  Surprised  by  the  Queen's  adhe- 
rents, 163.  Another  at  Stirling,  198.  One  at  Edinburgh, 
205,  and  on  the  King's  being  of  age,  296.  Several  new  laws 
made  there,  297.  The  lesser  Barons  admitted  ir.to  Parlia- 
ment, 300. 

Parrij^  Doctor,  undertakes  to  murder  Q.  Elizabeth,  ii.  248. 
Is  encouraged  by  and  gets  absolution  from  the  Pope,  249. 
His  design  how  prevented,  249.     Is  executed,  249. 

ParsonSy  a  Jesuit,  publishes  a  book  in  favour  of  the  Infanta 
of  Spain's  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
ii.  329. 

Pasquinades  and  Pictures,  accusing  Bothwell  of  Darnly's 
murder,  ii.  54.     A  law  made  against  them,  55. 

Patten,  U  illiam,  his  account  of  the  Scottish  ancient  military 
discipline,  i.  104.     Note. 

Puulet,  Sir  Amias,  is  appointed  one  of  Q.  Mary's  keepers,  ii. 
244.  His  rigid  sevi^riiy  to  her,  250.  Discovers  her  foreign 
correspondence,  266.  His  rutie  treatment  other,  281.  Re- 
fuses to  be  concerned  in  privately  assassinating  her,  284.  A 
letter  from  him,  Appendix,  iii.  i:66. 

Pelleve,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  is  appointed  to  support  the  Popish 
interest  in  Scotland,  i.  170.  Drives  the  Queen  Regent  to 
violent  measures  against  the  Protestants,  170. 

Perth,  an  insurrection  of  the  Reformers  there  against  the  Pa- 
pists, i.  151.  Its  inhabitants  are  severely  treated  by  the 
Queen  Regent,  153.  A  French  garrison  placed  there,  153. 
Is  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Protestants,  157.  A  great 
tumult  there  on  account  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  iii.  5. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  married  to  Mary  Queen  of  England, 
i.  118.  Reinforces  his  army  with  her  troops,  131.  His 
great  power,  ii.  253.  Joins  in  the  holy  league,  253.  Re- 
solves to  invade  and  conquer  England,  302.      His  prepara- 
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tions   for   it   dilatory,  305.     His   desi<rn   frnstrated,  SOry, 

Meditates  an  inva>iion  of  England  ihrongh  Scotland,  306. 

Intrigues  with  some  Scottish  lords  with  that  view,  307. 

Remits  money  to  them,  306. 
Pinkey,  the  battle  of,  i.  102. 
PiusX.y  Pope,  excommunicates  Q.  Elizabeth,  deprives  her  of 

her  kingdom,  and  absolves  her  subjects,  ii.  151. 
Polly y  one  of  Babington's  conspirators  against  Q.  Elizabeth^ 

ii.  264.     Discovers  the  plot,  ^J6^. 
Poltrot,  a  frantic  zealot,  assassinates  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  the 

siege  of  Orleans,  i.  251. 
Pont,  Mr.  Robert,  a  minister,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Ses- 
sion,  protests   against  laws  oppressive  to  the  church,  ii. 

235. 
Popery,  where  most  flourishing,  i.  120.     What  kind  prevailed 

in  Scotland,  120.     Was  partly  grafted  on  heathenism,  159. 

Is  much  hurt  by  the  Congregation,  202.     Their  doctrines 

condemned  by  Parliament,  203.     Tlie  jurisdiction  of  their 

courts  abolished,  203.      Their  worship   prohibited,   203. 

Attempt  in  vain  to  gain  Q.  Mary's  favour,  2^8.    The  great 

influence  of  popery,  ii.  4. 
Power,  the  balance  of,  the  great  consequence  of  preserving 

it,  i.  73. 
Presbyterian  church  government  established  in  Scotland,  i. 

211.  Is  coiifirmed  by  King  James  YI.  ii.  317. 
Protestants^  in  France,  violently  persecuted,  i.  165.  Are 
moderate  on  Q.  Mary's  arrival  from  France,  227.  Are 
employed  by  her  in  the  administration,  228.  A  scheme  tor 
suppressing  thera  all  over  Europe,  ii.  4.  A  league  formed 
for  that  purpose,  253.     See  Reformation. 


Ramsey,  a  favourite  of  K.  James  III.,  narrowly  escapes  being 
hanged  with  his  associates,  i.  49.  Is  appointed  Captain  of 
the  King's  guard,  and  created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  50.  See 
Bothwell. 

Randan,  Sieur  de,  employed  by  the  French  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  England  and  Scotland,  i.  196.  Terms  agreed  on 
by  him,  198. 

Randolph,  sent  to  encourage  the  Congregation,  i.  179.  Con- 
gratulates Q.  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  229.  Urges  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  229.  Is  imposed 
on  by  Q.  Mary  in  the  atFair  of  her  marriage  with  Darnly, 
271.  Sent  into  Scotland  on  the  murder  of  Murray,  ii.  146. 
Interposes  for  Morton,  2lO.  Flies  from  Scotland  in  the 
night,  212.     Is  sent  again  there,  and  concludes  a  treaty 
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with  England,  261.     Several  of  liis  letters,  App.  iii.  117, 
118.  VH.  1^9.  131.  146.  154.  156.  160,  161. 

Ratcliff.     See  Sussex. 

Reformation,  its  progress  in  Scotland,  i.  111.  Account  of  its 
first  preachers,  112.  Is  much  influenced  by  England,  112- 
Two  remarkable  instruments  of  promoting  it,  113.  It 
makes  great  progress,  119.  Causes  contributing  to  pro- 
mote it,  119.  Its  advantages  over  Popery,  120.  Is 
favoured  by  the  Q.  Regent,  133.  An  instance  of  regard 
for  it  in  Scotland,  134.  Tiie  whole  party  not  chargeable 
with  Cardinal  Beatoun's  murder,  141.  Note.  A  priest 
burned  for  embracing  it,  141.  Tlie  Reformers  violenlly 
persecuted  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  142,  are 
protected  by  the  Q.  Regent,  142,  apply  in  vain  to  the 
Popish  clergy,  143.  A  persecution  against  tiiem  pushed  on 
by  the  French  interest,  146.  The  preachers  summoned 
before  the  Regent,  149.  Tliey  are  deceived,  and  declared 
outlaws  by  her,  150.  A  riotous  insurrection  of  them  at 
Perth  against  tlie  Papists,  151.  Prepare  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Queen,  152.  Conclude  a  treaty  with 
her,  which  she  presently  breaks,  152,  153.  They  take  arms 
against  the  Queen,  155.  Insist  on  redressing  civil  as  well 
as  religious  grievances,  155.  The  influence  of  the  Re- 
formation on  liberty,  155.  They  besiege  and  take  Perth, 
157.  They  seize  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  158.  Commit 
great  violences  on  churches  and  monasteries,  159.  'I'lieir 
conduct  how  accounted  for,  159.  An  instance  of  their 
moderation,  159.  Fix  their  residence  at  Edinburgh,  160. 
The  Queen  prepares  to  attack  them,  161.  JMake  another 
treaty  with  her,  161.  Are  forced  to  abandon  Edinburgh, 
•Sec.  but  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  relitrion,  161.  De- 
mand the  expulsion  of  the  French  arjny,  162.  Are  aware 
of  their  danger  from  France,  165.  Their  party  strength- 
ened, 165.  Remonstrate  as^ainst  the  French  fortifying 
Leith,  170.  Take  arms  in  their  own  defence,  171.  Re- 
monstrate again  to  the  Regent,  172.  Are  highly  incensed 
at  her  imperious  answer,  173.  By  advice  of  a  Convention 
deprive  tlie  Queen  Dowager  of  the  office  of  Regent,  175. 
The  foundations  of  this  conduct,  175.  Examination  of  the 
different  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted  in  ditferent 
countries,  209.  The  growth  of  it  encouraged  by  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  90.     See  Congregation. 

Regalities,  tlie  ample  jurisdiction  of,  i.  18. 

Repledging,  the  privilege  of,  to  whom  belonging,  i.  18. 

Revenge,  encouraged  both  by  custom  and  law,  i.  33. 

Revenues  of  the  church,  proceedings  of  Parliament  concerning 
them,  i.  204. 
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Il'uMphi,  an  agent  for  the  Pope  at  London,  negotiates  for 
Q.  Mary,  ii.  165.  His  arguments  with  the  D.  of  Norfolk, 
166. 

Rizio,  David,  some  acroimt  of  him  and  his  rise,  i.  270. 
Darnly's  connexion  with  him,  271.  His  good  offices 
courted  by  Murray,  ii.  2.  His  great  interest  and  fannlia- 
rity  with  the  Queen,  7.  Incurs  the  hatred  of  Darnly,  7, 
and  of  the  friends  of  the  exiled  Lords,  8.  Several  concur- 
ring causes  of  this,  9.  A  combination  formed  to  murder 
him,  9.     He  is  murdered  in  tlie  Queen's  palace,  12. 

Romu7is  invade  Biitain,  i.  2.  Give  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  Scots,  2. 

Jioss,  Bishop  of,  zealously  promotes  Queen  Mary's  interest 
at  London,  ii.  165.  167,  Is  confined  to  the  Tower,  and 
threatened  with  capital  punishment,  16B.  Is  set  at  liberty, 
and  banished  the  kingdom,  168.  Some  letters  of  his,  App. 
iii.  202.  224. 

Rubay,  a  foreigner,  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land, i.  129. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  the  murder  of  Rizio  proposed  to  him  by 
Darnly,  ii.  9.  Heads  the  conspirators  against  him,  12. 
His  part  in  that  transaction,  12.  Is  admitted  into  tiie 
Queen's  presence,  who  promises  him  a  pardon,  13.  Did 
not  repent  of  it  at  his  death,  19. 

Ruthven,  created  Earl  of  Gowrie,  he  and  his  associates  seize 
the  King,  and  remonstrate  against  his  favourites,  ii.  220. 
Drive  them  frou)  him,  221.  Their  conduct  approved  in  an 
assembly  of  the  states,  223.  The  King  escapes  fronj  them, 
227.  By  Arran's  inHueuce  violent  measures  are  deter- 
mined against  them,  228.  Q.  Elizabeth  intercedes  in  their 
behalf,  229.  Are  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  231. 
Take  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  231.  Are  harshly  treated 
by  Q.  Elizabeth,  246.  A  reconciliation  with  her  brouuht 
about,  257.  Return  to  Scotland,  and  are  reconciled  to  the 
King,  258.  Their  moderation  on  being  restored  to  their 
estates  and  honours,  259.  Their  neglect  of  their  friends  the 
clergy,  260. 

Ruthven,  that  name  abolished  by  Parliament,  iii.  16.  See 
Gowrie. 

Ruthven  ruidj  what,  ii.  221. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  his  representations  of  the  resentment  of  the 
Scots  for  the  seizure  of  their  ships  by  Henry  VIII.,  i.  85- 
Appointed  a  commissioner  to  hear  the  cause  between  Q. 
Mary  and  her  accusers,  ii.  112. 

Sandilatids,  of  Calder,  Lord  St.  John,  sent  to  lay  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Congregation  Parliament  before  the  King  and 
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Queen  in  France,  i.  206.  Is  coldly  received,  and  dismissed 
wilhout  a  ratification  by  them,  206. 

Savage,  a  Spanish  officer,  his  desperate  resolution  to  kill 
Q.  Elizabeth,  ii.  263. 

Scotland,  its  ancient  history  fabulous,  i.  1.  The  origin  of  the 
Scots,  3.  Tlieir  history  ^vlly  remarkably  obscure,  3.  Some 
account  of  the  writers  of  it,  4.  Is  divided  into  four  periods, 
4.  A  review  of  the  tliird  era,  5.  Some  account  of  the 
controversy  concerning  its  independency,  6 — 11.  This  the 
cause  of  great  animosities  and  nuich  bloodshed,  11.  The 
state  of  Scotland  when  Bruce  began  his  reign,  12.  It  be- 
gins to  have  an  influence  on  liie  fate  of  distant  nations,  76. 
Influence  as  to  the  balance  of  power,  76.  State  of  Scot- 
land at  the  birth  of  Q.  INIary,  79.  Is  invaded  by  the  English, 
and  several  places  burnt  and  plinidered,  91.  Much  alien- 
ated from  the  English,  92.  A  peace  concluded  between 
England,  France,  and  Scotland,  94.  Computation  of 
damages  done  by  the  English  in  Scotland,  94.  A  new 
breacii  with  England,  101.  Is  invaded  by  a  great  English 
army,  101.  The  Scots  are  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
103.  Their  manner  of  fighting  at  that  time,  104.  A  mar- 
riage agreed  of  their  young  Queen  and  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  106.  They  soon  repent  this  step,  109.  A  fray  at 
Edinburgh  occasions  their  utter  aversion  to  the  French,  1 11. 
This  inflamed  by  another  incident,  129-  They  decline  a 
war  with  England,  132.  Send  representatives  to  witness 
Q.  Mary's  marriase,  134.  Their  care  as  to  the  marriage 
articles,  134.  They  refuse  consent  to  the  demands  of  the 
French,  137.  Four  of  their  deputies  suspected  to  be  poi- 
soned, 137.  Which  much  increases  the  aversion,  137.  Grant 
the  crown  matrimonial  to  the  Dauphin,  138.  They  apply 
to  the  English  for  assistance  against  the  French,  179,  183. 
An  English  fleet  arrives  for  that  purpose,  188.  Conclude 
a  peace  with  England,  and  receive  an  English  army,  189. 
All  parties  agree  in  detesting  the  French,  193.  A  treaty 
between  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  196.  Both  Eng- 
lish and  French  armies  leave  Scotland,  200.  Tliey  rejoice 
much  at  the  death  of  the  young  Kins  of  France,  209.  Send 
to  invite  the  Queen  to  Scotland,  213.  Reject  proposals  of 
an  ambassador  from  France,  215.  State  of  Scotland  on 
Queen  IMary's  return  from  France,  224.  Great  zeal  of  the 
nation  against  popery,  226.  The  Scots  brought  into  con- 
tempt by  Queen  Mary's  conduct,  ii.  68.  In  a  miserable 
condition  after  the  murder  of  Murray  the  Regent,  160. 
Stale  of  factions  at  that  time  in  it,  161.  A  league  concluded 
between  Scotland  and  England,  261.    A  view  of  the  revo- 
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Intions  of  Scotland  since  tlie  accession  of  James  VI.,  iii.  36. 
Of  the  policy  of  the  state,  36—42,  and  of  the  church,  42. 
Of  the  senilis  and  taste  as  to  learning,  43. 
Scott  of  Bnccleuyh,  enters  and  ravages  Euj^land  after  tlu- 
murder  of  Murray  the  Regent,  ii.  145.     The  design  of  this, 
146. 
Scroop,  Lord,  sent  to  condole  with  and  watch  Q.  Mary  on  her 
arrival  in  Enjiland,  ii.  102.    She  is  committed  to  his  custody 
at  Bolton  Castle,  108.     Why  his  fidelity  is  distrusted,  and 
the  Queen  removed,  119. 
Session,  Lords  and  Court  of,  by  whom  first  appointed,  i.  S5. 
Tiie  president  and  one  half  of  their  number  of  the  clergy, 
123. 
Seton,  Lord,  assists  the  Queen  Regent  in  defending  Leith,  i. 
181, 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  the  charge  of  Q.  Mary's  person  commit- 
ted to  him,  ii.  119.  Why  removed  from  that  office,  244. 
Is  appointed  to  see  the  sentence  against  her  executed,  285. 
Letter  from  him  and  the  Earl  of  Kent  concerning  her  deatii, 
Appendix,  iii.  282. 

Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Ross,  a  zealous  papist,  concurs,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Session,  in  acquitting  Knox  of  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, i.  257. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  enters  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army,  i. 
101.  Is  reduced  to  a  very  critical  situation,  102.  Defeats 
the  Scots  with  great  slaughter,  103.  This  victory  why  of 
little  advantage,  105.  Cabals  against  him  at  the  court  of 
England  force  him  to  return,  105.  Is  ruined  by  his  ene- 
mies, 108. 

Spain,  great  warlike  preparations  there,  ii.  301.  See  Armada. 
The  Infanta  of,  set  up  as  candidate  for  the  crown  of 
England,  329. 

Spanish  ambassadors  ordered  to  leave  England  for  intriguing 
in  favour  of  Q.  Mary,  ii.  168,  239. 

Sprot,  his  discoveries  concerning  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  iii.  7, 
8.     Is  executed,  9. 

Stewart,  James,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  is  appointed  to  carry 
the  crown  matrimonial  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  i.  140. 
See  St.  Andrews. 

Stewart,  Esme,  Lord  Aubigne,  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  ii.  204. 
See  Aubigne. 

Stewart,  Capt.  James,  his  character,  ii.  204.  Becomes  a 
favourite  of  King  James,  204.  Accuses  Morton  of  tiie 
murder  of  the  late  King,  208.  Is  created  Earl  of  Arran. 
See  Arran. 

Stewart,  Col.  William,  commander  of  the  King's  guard,  con- 
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tributes  to  his  escape  from  the  Rutliven  conspirators,  ii. 

'^'■27.     Seizes  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  2o4. 
Stewart,  Francis,  created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  ii.  307.     Joins  in 

a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  popish  Lortis,  307. 

See  BothivelL 
Stewart,  all  of  that  name  combine  in  opposing  the  Chancellor, 

ii.  324. 
Stirling,  seized  by  the  Reformers,  i.  158.   A  parliament  there 

by  tiie  Kinj^'s  party,  ii.  16'^.     Is  surprised  by  the  Queen's 

adherents,  and  a  gieat  fray  ensues,  163. 
Slrozzi,  Leon,  commands  a  body  of  French  sent  into  Scotland, 

i.  100.  Reduces  and  demolishes  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews, 

100.     See  France. 
Succession,  a  remarkable  statute  concerning  it,  i.  101. 
Superintendents  proposed  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  i.  212. 

Their  business,  212. 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  hear  the  cause 

between  Q.  Mary  and  her  accusers,  ii.  112.     Assembles  a 

powerful  army  on  the  borders,  147.    He  and  Scroop  enter 

and  ravage  Scotland,  148. 

Tax  upon  land  first  proposed  in  Scotland,  i.  130. 

Throknwrton,  Sir  Nicholas,  sent  ambassador  extraordinary 
from  Q.  Elizabeth  to  oppose  Q.  Mary's  marriage  with 
Darnly,  i.  273.  His  intercession  for  the  exiled  Lords  is 
much  regarded,  ii.  2.  His  enmity  to  Cecil,  2.  Is  sent  to 
negotiate  Q.  Mary's  liberation,  78.  Is  refused  access  to  her 
by  the  confederates,  80.  Some  letters  of  his.  Appendix,  iii. 
169,  172,  179,  183,  186,  188,  189. 

llirokmorton,  Francis,  is  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against 
Q.  Elizabeth,  ii.  237.  At  first  denies,  but  afterwards 
confesses  it,  237.  Reflections  on  his  confession,  238.  Is 
executed,  239. 

Titchbourne  designs  to  assassinate  Q.  Elizabeth,  ii.  264. 

Treason,  persons  guilty  of  it,  tried  after  their  death  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  iii.  8. 

yUmort,  a  foreigner,  made  comptroller  of  Scotland,  i.  129. 
Union  of  Scotland  and  England,  the  advantages  of,  iii.  36. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  bravely  asserted  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, i.  10. 

VValsingluun,  secretary  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  sent  ambassador  to 
King  James  VI.,  ii.  229.  Returns  without  success,  230. 
Makes  a  favourable  report  to  her  concerning  James,  230. 
Interposes  in  favour  of  Q.  Mary,  244.    Discovers  Babing- 
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ton's  conspiracy,  265.  Why  a  determined  and  inveterate 
enemy  to  Q.  Mary,  i'68.  A  letter  tVom  him,  Appendix,  iii. 
T34. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  succeeds  Somerset  in  the  government  of 
Ens:land,  i.  108. 

J  f  est  minster,  the  conferences  concerning  Q.  Mary  there,  ii. 
118. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  attem|)ts  a  rebellion  in  favour  of 
Q.  Mary,  ii.  1S9.  His  schemes  discovered  and  defeated, 
140.     He  escapes  to  the  Netherlands,  140. 

Withorn,  the  Prior  of,  imprisoned  for  celebratinir  mass,  i.  255. 

Willox,  a  minister,  declares  for  resistance  and  deprivation  of 
tyrannical  rulers,  i.  174.  Is  called  to  attend  the  Q.  Dow- 
ager on  her  deathbed,  195. 

fVisliart,  George,  his  illegal  execution  revenged,  i.  95. 

Witchcraft  vigorously  prosecuted  by  K.  James  VI.  in  Scot- 
land, ii.  314. 

Wotton,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  employed  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  France,  i.  196. 

Wotton,  Sir  Edward,  sent  by  Q.  Elizabeth  into  Scotland,  ii. 
255.  His  character,  255.  Soon  gets  into  liigh  favour  with 
K.  James,  255.  Procures  a  leajiue  between  the  two  king- 
doms, 256.  Undermines  Arran's  power,  256.  Forms  a 
plot  on  King  James,  and  forced  to  withdraw  without  taking 
leave,  257,  258. 

York,  the  conferences  there  concerning  Q.  Mary,  ii.  111. 

Zouche,  Lord,  sent  ambassador  by  Q.  Elizabeth  to  remonstrate 
against  K.  James's  lenity  to  the  popish  Lords,  ii.  324.  His 
treachery  on  that  occasion,  325. 


THE  END. 
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